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xDVERTlSEMENT. 


'^I  ^HE  Author  of  these  Sermons,  by  a  codicil  to  his 
Will,  declared  as  follows ;  <^  If  my  life  had  beea 
€oiitiiiiied»  it  was  my  intention  to  have  printed  at  Sun- 
derland a  Volume  of  Sermons — about  500  copies;  to 
be  distributed  gratis  in  the  parish ;  and  I  had  proceeded 
so  £Eur  in  the  design  as  to  have  transcribed  several  Ser- 
moDi  for  that  purpose^  which  are  in  a  parcel  by  them-* 
selves.  There  is  also  a  parcel  from  which  1  intended 
to  make  other  transcripts ;  but  the  business  is  in  an  im*?- 
perfect,  unfinished  state;  the  arrangement  is  not  set- 
tled further  than  that  I  thought  the  Sermon  on  Serious- 
ness in  Religion  should  come  first,  and  then  the  doC' 
trinal  Sermons;  there  are  also  many  repetitions  in 
tbem,  and  some  that  might  be  omitted  or  consolidated 
with  others."  The  codicil  then  goes  on  to  direct,  that, 
after  sudi  disposition  should  have  been  made  respect- 
ing the  Manuscripts  as  might  be  deemed  necessary, 
they  should  be  printed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephenson, 
at  the  expence  of  the  testator's  executors,  and  distri- 
buted in  the  neighbourhood,  first  to  those  who  fre- 
quented church,  then  to  farmers'  families  in  the  coun- 
try,   then  to  such  as  had  a  person  in  the  family  who 
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ADTERTISEBfENT.  f 

could  read,  and  were  likely  to  read  them :  ancranalljry 
it  is  added,  '^  I  would  not  have  the  said  Sermons  pub- 
lished for  sale." 

In  compliance  with  this  direction,  the  following 
Sermons  were  selected,  printed,  and  distributed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stephepson,  in  and  about  the  parish  of 
Bishop- Wearmouth,  in  the  year  1806. 

These  Discourses  were  not  originally  composed  for 
publication,  but  were  imtten  for,  and  as  appears  by 
the  Manuscripts,  had  most  of  them  been  preached  at 
the  Parish  Churches  of  which,  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
Author's  life,  he  had  the  care.  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  Author's  intention  that  they  should  not  be  pub- 
lished ;  but  the  circulation  c{  such  a  number  as  he  had 
directed  by  his  will  to  be  distributed,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  adhere  to  that  intention ;  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  publish  them,  as  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting a  surreptitious  sale. 

The  produce  of  the  sale  of  the  copy-right  (except 
two  sums  of  50L  given  towards  the  establishment  of 
charitable  schools  at  Bishop- Wearmouth  and  Settle,  in 
Yorkshire),  has  been  paid  over  by  the  Author's  Exe- 
cutors to  the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy,  to 
be  added  to  the  general  funds  of  that  Institution. 
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SERMON  I. 


SERIOUSNESS   IN   RELIGION   INDISPENSABLE 
ABOVE   ALL   OTHER   DISPOSITIONS. 


1  Peter,  iv.  7. 

Be  ye,  therefore^  sober ^  and  watch  unto 

prayer. 

TH£  first  requisite  in  religion  is  serious- 
ness. No  impression  can  be  made 
without  it.  An  orderly  life,  so  far  as  others 
are  able  to  observe  us,  is  now  and  then  pro- 
duced by  prudential  motives,  or  by  dint  of 
habit;  but  without  seriousness  there  can 
be  na  religious  principle  at  the  bottom,  no 
course  of  conduct,  flowing  from  religious 
motives ;  in  a  word,  there  can  be  no  reli- 
fpmL  This  cannot  exist  without  serious* 
neas'upon  the  subject  :  Perhaps  a  teacher 
of  religi<Hi  has  more  difficulty  in  producing 


2 

seriousness  amongst  his  hearers^  than  in 
any  other  part  of  his  office.  Until  he  suc- 
ceed in  this,  he  loses  his  labour ;  and  when 
once,  from  any  cause  whatever,  a  spirit  of 
levity  has  taken  hold  of  a  mind,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  plant  serious  consider- 
ations in  that  mind.  It  is  seldom  to  be 
done  except  by  some  great  shock  or  alarm, 
sufficient  to  make  a  radical  change  in  the 
disposition ;  and  which  is  God's  own  way 
of  bringing  about  the  business. 

One  might  have  expected  that  events  so 
awful  and  tremendous^  as  death  and  judg- 
ment ;  that  a  question  so  deeply  interest- 
ing, as  whether  we  shall  go  to  heaven  dr  to 
hell ;  could  in  no  possible  case,  and  in  no 
constitution  of  mind  whatever,  fail  of  ex- 
citing the  most  serious  apprehension  and 
concern.  But  this  is  not  so.  In  a  thought- 
less, a  careless,  a  sensual  world,  many  are 
always  found  who  can  resist,  and  who  do 
resist,  the  force  and  importance  of  all  these 
reflections ;  that  is  to  say,  they  sufif^  no- 
thing of  the  kind  to  enter  into  th^ 
thoughts.  There  are  grown  men  and  wo- 
men, nay,  even  middle-aged  personf^  who 


have  not  thought  seriously  about  religion 
lui  hour,  nor  a  quarter  erf  an  hour,  in  the 
whole  co&rse  of  their  lives.  This  great  ob- 
ject (^  human  solicitude  affects  not  them 
tn  any  manner  whatever. 

It  cannot  be  without  its  use  to  enquire 
into  the  causes  of  a  levity  of  temper,  which 
80  effectually  obstructs  the  admission  of 
every  religious  influence,  and  which  I 
siiould  almost  call  unnatural. 

Now  there  is  a  numerous  class  of  man- 
kind, who  are  wrought  upon  by  nothing 
but  what  applies  immediately  to  their 
senses ;  by  what  th^  see,  or  by  what  they 
feel ;  by  pleasures  or  pains,  or  by  the  near 
{HTOspect  of  pleasures  and  pains  which  they 
a^ually  experience  or  actually  observe. 
Bat  it  is  the  characteristic  of  religion  to 
faold  out  to  our  consideration  consequences 
which  we  do  not  perceive  at  the  time. 
That  is  its  very  office  and  province. 
Therefore,  if  men  will  restrict  and  confine 
flO  their  regards  and  all  their  cares  to 
things  ^hich  they  perceive  with  their  out- 
ward senses;   if  they  will  yield  up  their 
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understandings  to  their  senses,  both  in  what 
these  senses  are  fitted  to  apprehend,  and 
in  what  they  are  not  fitted  to  apprehend. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  religion  to  set^ 
tie  in  their  hearts,  or  for  them  to  enter- 
tain any  serious  concern  about  the  matter. 
But  surely  this  conduct  is  completely  ir- 
rational, and  can  lead  to  nothing  but  ruin. 
It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that 
there  is  nothing  above  us,  about  us,  or  fu- 
ture, by  which  we  can  be  afiected,  but  the 
things  which  we  see  with  our  eyes  or  feel 
by  our  touch.  All  which  is  untrue.  "The 
invisible  things  of  God  from  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  imder- 
stood  by  the  things  that  are  seen ;  eveii  his 
eternal  Power  and  Godhead ;''  which  means, 
that  the  order,  contrivance,  and  design, 
displayed  in  the  creation,  prove  with  cer- 
tainty, that  there  is  more  in  nature  than 
what  we  reaUy  see ;  and  that  amongst  the 
invisible  things  of  the  universe,  there  is  a 
Being,  the  author  and  origin  of  all  this 
contrivance  and  design,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, a  Being  of  stupendous  power,  and 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge  incomparably 
exalted  above  any  wisdom  or  knowledge 


which  we  see  in  man  ;  and  that  he  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  us  as  the  maker 
does  to  the  thing  made.  The  things  whidi 
are  seen  are  not  made  of  the  things  which 
do  appear.  This  is  plain  :  and  this  argu* 
ment  is  independent  of  Scripture  and  re- 
velation. What  further  moral  or  rdigious 
consequences  properly  follow  from  it,  is 
another  question ;  but  the  proposition  it- 
self shows,  that  they  who  cannot,  and  they 
who  will  not,  raise  their  minds  above  the 
mere  information  of  their  senses,  are  in  a 
state  of  gross  error  as  to  the  real  truth  of 
things,  and  are  also  in  a  state  to  which  the 
faculties  of  man  ought  not  to  be  degraded; 
A  person  of  this  sort  may,  with  respect  t4 
religion,  remain  a  child  all  his  lifa  A 
child  naturally  has  no  concern  but  about 
the  things  which  directly  meet  its  senses ; 
and  the  person  we  describe  is  in  the  sapua 
condition. 

Again ;  there  is  a  race  of  giddy  thougfafr- 
less  men  and  women,  of  young  men  and 
young  women  more  especially,  who  look 
no  fiurther  than  the  next  day,  the  next 
week,  the  next  month ;  seldom  or  ever  so 
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fkr  as  the  next  year.  Present  pleasure  h 
every  thing  with  them.  The  sports  of  the 
day,  the  amusements  of  the  evening,  enter*- 
tainmentSi  and  diversions,  occupy  all  their 
concern  ;  and  so  long  as  these  can  be  sup- 
plied in  succession,  so  long  as  they  can  go 
{fom  one  diversion  to  another,  their  minds 
remain  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference  to 
€nrery  thing  except  their  pleasures.  Now 
whiat  chance  has  religion  with  such  dispo- 
aitions  as  thesS?  Yet  these  dispositions 
begun  in  early  life,  and  favoured  by  ctr^ 
cumstances,  that  is,  by  affluence  and  health, 
cleave  to  a  man's  character  much  beyond 
tbe  period  of  life  in  which  they  might  seem 
pa  be  excusable.  Excusable  did  I  say?  I 
0ught  rather  to  have  said,  that  they  are 
ooutrary  to  reason  and  duty,  in  every  con^ 
dition  and  at  every  period^  of  life.  Even 
ID  youth  they  are  built  upon  falsehood  and 
folly.  Young  persons,  as  well  as  old,  fibad 
that  things  do  actually  come  to  pass.  Evils 
and  mischiefs,  which  they  regarded  as  dis- 
tmty  as  out  of  their  view,  as  beyond  the 
Ikie  and  reach  of  their  preparations  or 
their  concern,  come,  they  find,  to  be  ac* 
tually  felt    They  find  that  nothing  is  done 


by  slighting  them  beforehand;  for  how- 
ever neglected  or  despised,  perhaps  ridir 
culed  and  derided,  they  come  not  only  to 
be  things  present,  but  the  very  things,  and 
the  only  things  about  which  their  anxiety 
is  employed,  become  serious  things  in- 
deed, as  being  the  things  which  now  make 
them  wretched  and  miserable.  Therefore 
a  man  must  leam  to  be  affected  by  events 
which  appear  to  lie  at  some  distance,  be- 
fore he  will  be  seriously  affected  by  reli- 
gion. 

Again  ;  the  general  course  of  education 
is  mUch  against  religious  seriousness,  even 
without  U^ose  who  conduct  education,  fore- 
seeing or  intending  any  such  effect*  Many 
of  US  are  brought  up  with  this  world  set 
bdK>re  us  and  nothing  else.  Whatever 
promotes  this  world's  prosperity  is  praised ; 
whatever  hurts  and  obstructs  and  preju- 
dices this  world's  prosperity  is  blamed: 
and  there  all  praise  and  censure  end.  We 
«ee  mankind  about  us  in  motion  and  ao- 
tion^  but  all  these  motions  and  actions  di- 
rected to  worldly  objects.  We  hear  then: 
eoDversntion,  but  it  is  all  the  same  way. 
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And  this  is  what  we  see  and  hear  from  the 
first  The  views  which  are  continually 
placed  before  bur  eyes  regard  this  life  alone 
and  its  interests.  Can  it  then  be  won- 
dered at  that  an  early  worldly-mindedness 
is  bred  in  our  hearts  so  strong  as  to  shut 
out  heavenly-mindedness  entirely  ?  In  the 
contest  which  is  always  carrying  on  be- 
tween this  world  and  the  next,  it  is  no  di& 
ficult  thing  to  see  what  advantage  this 
World  has.  4  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  ad- 
vantages is,  that  it  pre-occupies  the  mind : 
it  gets  the  first  hold  and  the  first  posses-^ 
sion.  Childhood  and  youth,  left  to  them- 
selves, wee  necessarily  guided  by  sense: 
and  sense  is  all  on  the  side  of  this  world. 
Meditation  brings  us  to  look  towards  a 
future  life ;  but  then  meditation  comes  a& 
terwards  ;  it  only  comes  when  the  mind  is 
akeady  filled  and  engaged  and  occupied, 
nay  often  crowded  and  surcharged  with 
worldly  ideas.  It  is  not  only,  therefore, 
fair  and  right,  but  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
fi$xy  to  give  to  religion  all  the  advantage 
we  can  give  it  by  dint  of  education ;  for  all 
that  can  be  done  is  too  little  to  set  religion 
upon  an  equality   with   its  rival :    which 
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rival  is  the  world.  A  creature  which  is  to 
pass  a  small  portion  of  its  existence  in  one 
state,  and  that  state  to  be  preparatory  to 
another,  ought,  no  doubt,  to  have  its  at- 
tention constantly  fixed  upon  its  ulterior 
and  permanent  destination.  And  this  would 
be  so,  if  the  question  between  them  come 
£drly  before  the  mind.  We  should  listen 
to  the  Scriptures,  we  should  embrace  reli- 
gion, we  should  enter  into  every  thing 
which  had  relation  to  the  subject,  with  a 
concern  and  impression,  even  far  mor6 
than  the  pursuits  of  .this  world,  eager  and 
arden^  as  they  are,  excite.  But  the  ques* 
tioa  between  religion  and  the  world  does 
not  come  fairly  before  us.  What  surrounds 
us  is  this  world ;  what  addresses  our  senses 
and  our  passions  is  this  world ;  what  is  at 
hand,  what  is  in  contact  with  us,  what  acts 
upon  us,  what  we  act  upon,  is  this  world. 
Reason,  &ith,  and  hope,  are  the  only  pHn- 
ciples  to  which  religion  applies,  or  possi- 
bly can  apply :  and  it  is  reason,  faith,  and 
hope,  striving  with  sense,  striving  with 
temptation,  striving  for  things  absent  against 
things  which  are  present  That  religion, 
therefore,  may  not  be  quite  excluded  and 
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overborne,  may  not  quite  sink  under  these 
powerful  causes,  every  support  ought  to  be 
given  to  it,  which  can  be  given  by  educa^ 
tioU)  by  instruction,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
example  of  those,  to  whom  young  persons 
look  up,  acting  with  a  view  to  a  future  life 
themselves. 
•  • 

.  Again ;  it  is  the  nature, of  worldly  busi- 
nen  of  all  kinds,  especially  of  much  hurry 
or  over-employment,  or  over-anxiety  in 
iMtsinesSr  to  shut  out  and  keep  out  religion 
from  the  mind.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  «tate  of  mind  which  this  cause  pro-- 
duces,  ought  to  be  called  a  want  of  ten- 
diisness  in  religion.  It  becomes  coldness 
•nd  indifference  towards  religion  ;  but  is  it 
properly  a  want  of  seriousness  upon  the 
•ufagect  ?  I  think  it  is ;  and  in  this  way« 
We  are  never  serious  upon  any  matter 
which  we  regard  as  trifling.  This  is  im- 
possible. And  we  are  led  to  regard  a  thing 
M  trifling,  which  engages  no  portion  of  our 
habitual  thoughts,  in  comparison  with  w|iat 
other  things  do. 

*'  But  further}  the  worid)  eyen  in  its  in- 
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nocent  pursuits  and  pleasures,  has  a  ten^ 
dencf  unfiivoutmble  to  the  religious  senti^ 
mebC  But  were  these  all  it  had  to  coii^ 
tend  with,  the  strong  application  which  te^ 
ligiOQ  n)«k«3  to  the  thoughts  whenever  we 
think  of  it  at  all,  the  strong  interest  which 
it  presents  to  us,  might  enable  it  to  over^ 
oome  and  prevail  in  the  contest.  But 
tliere  is  aiiother  adversary  to  oppose  much 
more  formidable ;  and  that  is  s^isuality ; 
Ml  )0ddiction  to  sensual  pleasures.  It  is 
the  flesh  which  lusteth  against  the  spirit  ^ 
t^flt  is  the  war  which  is  waged  within  us. 
fio  it  is,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  cause, 
t^at  aensual  indulgences,  over  and  above 
iheir  proper  criminality,  as  sins,  as  o^ 
fitices^  against  God's  commands,  have  « 
specific  effect  upon  the  heart  of  man  in  dcS^ 
stroying  the  religious  principle  within  him ; 
or  Still  more  surely  in  preventing  the  form- 
sdoti  of  that  principle.  It  either  induces 
Kfl  open  profaneness  of  conversation  and 
b^aviour,  which  scorns  and  contemns  re- 
ligion J  a  kind  of  profligacy,  which  r^ects 
and  sets  at  nought  the  whole  thing;  or  it 
brings  upon  the  heart  an  averseness  to  the 
milgject,  a  filled  didike  and  reluctance  to 
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enter*  upon  its  concerns  in  any  way  what- 
ever. That  a  resolved  sinner  should  set 
himself  against  a  religion  which  tolerates 
no  sin,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  He  is 
against  religion,  because  religion  is  against 
the  course  of  life  upon  which  he  has  en* 
tered,  and  which  he  does  not  feel  himself 
willing  to  give  up.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole,  nor  is  it  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 
The  effect  we  allude  to  is  not  so  reasoning 
or  argumentative  as  this.  It  is  a  specific 
effect  upon  the  mind.  The  heart  is  ren- 
dered unsusceptible  of  religious  impres- 
sions, incapable  of  a  serious  r^ard  to  reli- 
gion. And  this  effect  belongs  to  sins  of 
srasuality  more  than  to  other  sins.  It  is  a 
consequence  which  almost  universally  fol- 
lows from  them. 

We  measure  the  importance  of  things, 
not  by  what,  or  according  to  what  they 
are  in  truth,  but  by  and  according  to  the 
space  and  room  which  they  occupy  in  our 
minds.  Now  our  business,  our  trade,  oiir 
schemes,  our  pursuits,  our  gains,  our 
losses,  our  fortunes,  possessing  so  much 
of  our  mindly  whether  we  re^psrd  %h&  hours 
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we  expend  in  meditating  iq>on. them/ or 
the  earnestness  with  which  we  think  about 
them ;  and  religion  possessing  so  little 
share  of  our  thou^t  either  in  time  or 
earnestness;  the  consequence  is,  that 
worldly  interest  comes  to  be  the  serious 
thing  with  us,  religion  comparatively  the 
trifle.  Men  of  business  are.  naturally  seri- 
ous ;  but  all  their  seriousness  is  absorbed 
by  their  business.  In  religion  they  are  no 
more  serious  than  the  most  giddy  char^Uters 
are ;  than  those  diaracters  are  which  betray 
a  levity  in  all  things. 

Again;  the  want  of  due  seriousness  in 
religion  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  conse* 
quence  of  the  absence  or  disuse  of  religious 
ordinances  and  exercises.  I  use  two  terms, 
absence  and  disuse.  Some  have  never  at- 
tended upon  any  religious  ordinance,  or 
practised  any  religious  exercises,  since  the 
time  they  were  bom;  some  a  very  few 
times  in  their  lives.  With  these  it  is  the 
absence  of  religious  ordinances  and  exer- 
cises. There  are  others  (and  many  we  fear 
of  this  description),  who,  whUst  under  the 
guidance  of  their  parents,  have  frequented 
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leligiouB  osdinmceSf.  aasd  been  trained  up 
to  religions  exercises,  but  who,  when  tb^ 
came  inix>  more  public  life,  and  to  be  thehr 
own  masters,  and  to  mix  in  the  pleasures 
of  die  woiid,  or  engBLge  themselves  in  itr 
buniess  and  pursuits,  have  forsaken  these 
duties  inwhole  or  in  a  great  degree^  With 
these  it  is  the  dimse  of  religious  Ordinances 
and  exercises.  But  I  must  also  explain 
what  I  mean  by  rdigiom  ordinances  and 
eMreUes.  By  religious  ordinances  I  mean 
the  being  instructed  in  our  catechism  in 
our  youth ;  attending  upon  public  worship 
at  church ;  the  keeping  holy  the  Lord's  day 
regularly,  and  most  particularly,  tc^ther 
with  a  few  other  days  in  the  year,  by  which 
some  very  principal  etents  and  passages 
<^  the  Qiristian  history  are  commemorated; 
and,  at  its  proper  season,  the  more  solemn 
office  of  receiving  the  Lord's  supper.  These 
are  so  many  rites  and  ordinances  of  Chris- 
tianity; concerning  all  which  it  may  be 
said,  that  with  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind, especially  of  that  class  of  mankind 
which  must,  or  does,  give  much  of  its  time 
and  care  to  worldly  concerns,  they  are 
little  less  than  absolutely  necessary ;  if  we 
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judge  it  to  be  necessaory  to  tnaiDtain  and 
uphold  anj  sentiment,  any  impression,  any 
seriousness  about  religion  in  the  mind  at 
alL  They  are  necessary  to  preserve  in  the 
thoughts  a  place  for  the  subject ;  they  are 
necessary  that  the  train  of  our  thoughts 
may  not  even  be  closed  up  against  it» 
Were  all  daj^s  of  the  week  alike,  and  em* 
ployed  alike ;  was  there  no  difierence  or 
distinction  between  Sunday  and  work-day ; 
wte  there  not  a  church  in  the  nation; 
were  we  never  from  one  yearns  end  to  an- 
other called  together  to  participate  in  pub-* 
lie  worship;  were  there  no  set  forms  of 
public  worship ;  no  particular  persons  ap« 
pointed  to  minister  and  c^ciate,  indeed  no 
assemblies  for  public  worship  at  all;  no 
joint  prayers ;  no  preaching ;  still  religion, 
in  itself,  *  in  its  reality  and  importance,  in 
its  end  and  event,  would  be  the  same  thing 
89  what  it  is :  we  should  still  have  to  ac- 
count for  our  conduct;  there  would  still 
be  heaven  and  hell ;  salvation  and  perdi« 
tion ;  there  would  stiU  be  the  laws  of  Grod, 
both  natural  and  revealed ;  all  the  obliga- 
tion which  the  authority  of  a  Creator  can 
impose  upon  a  creature ;  all  the  gratitude 
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which  is  due  irom  a  rational  being  to  the 
Author  and  Giver  of  every  blessing  which 
he  enjoys ;  lastly^  there  would  still  be  the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ*. 
All  these  things  would,  with  or  without 
religious  ordinances,  be  equally  real,  and 
existing,  and  valid,  but  men  would  not 
think  equally  about  them.  Many  would 
entirely,  and  totally  neglect  them.  Some 
there  would  always  be  of  a  more  devout, 
or  serious,  or  contemplative  disposition, 
who  would  retain  a  lively  sense  of  these 
things  under  all  circumstances,  and  all  dis* 
advantages,  who  would  never  lose  their  ve- 
neration  for  them,  never  forget  them.  Bub 
from  others,  from  the  careless,  the  busy, 
the  followers  of  pleasure,  the  pursuers  of 
wealth  or  advancement,  these  things  would 
slip  away  from  the  thoughts  entirely. 

Together  with  rdigwiu  ordinances  we 
mentioned  religioiu  exercises.  By  the 
term  religious  exercises^  I  in  particular 
mean  private  prayer;  whether  it  be  at 
set  times,  as  in  the  morning  and  evening 
of  eadi'day ;  or  whether  it  be  called  forth 
by  occasions,  as  when  we  are  to  form  some 
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mometitaas  decisimi,  or  enter  upon  !iome 
great  iindfiirtaking :  or  when  we  are  under 
some  pressing  difficulty  or  deep  distress, 
some  excruciating  bodily  pain,  or  heavy 
afBiction ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  and  no  less 
properly,  when  we  have  lately  been  .re- 
ceiving soine  signal  benefit,  experiencing 
some  signal  mercy ;  such  as  preservatioa 
from  danger,  relief  from  difficulty  or  dis- 
tress, abatement  of  pain,  recovery  from 
sidkhess :  for  by  prayer,  let  it  be  observed, 
we  n^an  devotion  in  general ;  and  thanks- 
giving is  devotion  as  much  as  .prayer  it- 
self. I  mean  private  prayer,  as  here  de- 
scribed ;  and  I  also  mean,  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  natural  form  of  private  prayer, 
short  cgaculatory  extemporaneous  addresses 
to  God,  as  often  as  either  the  reflections 
which  rise  up  in  our  minds,  let  them  come 
from  what  quarter  they  may,  or  the  ob- 
jects and  incidents  which  seize  our  atten- 
tion, prompt  us  to  utter  them ;  ^hich,  in  a 
religiously  disposed  mind,  will  be  the  case, 
I  may  say,  every  hour,  and  which  ejacula^- 
ticm  may  be  ofiered  up  to  God  in  any  pos- 
ture,- in  any. place,  or  in  any  situation. 
Amongst  teligipus  exercises  I  also  reckon 
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iamily  prayer^  which  unites  many  of  the 
uses  both  of  public  worship  wd  private 
prayer.  The  reading  of  religious  books  is 
likewise  to  be  accounted  a  religioup  exer* 
dse.  Religious  meditations  still  more  so ; 
and  more  so  for  this  reason^  that  it  implies 
and  includes  that  most  important  duty, 
self-examination  :  for  I  hold  it  to  be  next 
to  impossible  for  a  man  to  meditate  iqpon 
religion,  without  meditating  at  the  same 
time  upon  his  own  present  condition  with 
reflect  to  the  tremendous  alternative 
which  is  to  take  place  upon  him  after  his 
death. 

These  are  what  we  understand  by  reli- 
gious  exercises ;  and  they  are  all  so  iar  of 
the  same  nature  with  religious  ordiiianceB, 
that  they  are  aids  and  helps  of  religion  it- 
self; and  I  think  that  religious  sedpusness 
cannot  be  maintained  in  the  soul  without 
them. 

But  again ;  a  cause  which  has  a.  strcing 
tendency  to  destroy  religious  seriousness, 
«nd  which  almost  ii)fidlibly  prev0nts  it^ 
formation  and  growth  in  young  minds,  is 
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\enij  in  eonvenation  upon  rel^pus  8ul> 
jeet8»  or  upon  subjects  connected  with  re- 
lipon.  Whether  we  regard  the  practice 
with  reapect  to  those  who  use  it,  or  to  those 
who  hear  it,  it  is  highly  to  be  blamed,  and 
is  productive  of  great  mischief.  In  those 
who  use  it,  it  amounts  almost  to  a. proof 
tint  thej  are  destitute  of  religious  serious* 
nesa.  The  principle  itself  is  destroyed  in 
tibem,  or  was  nevier  formed  in  them.  Upon 
those  who  hear,  its  effect  is  this.  If  they 
hai^  concern  about  i^ligion,  and  the  dispo- 
sition towards  religion  which  they  ought 
to  have,  and  which  we  signify  by  this  word 
9erimune$Sj  Xhej  will  be  inwardly  shocked 
and  offended  by  the  levity  with  which  they 
hear  it  treated.  They  will,  as  it  were,  re- 
sent such  treatment  of  a  sufagect,  which  by 
them  has  always  been  thought  upon  with 
awe,  and  dread,  and  veneration.  But  the 
pain  with  which  they  were  at  first  affected 
goes  off  by  hearing  frequently  the  same 
sort  of  language;  and  then  they  will  be 
afanoat  aure^  if  they  examine  the  state  of 
their  minds  aato  religion,  to  feel  a  change 
in  themselves  for  the  worse.  This  is  the 
danger  to  which  those  are  exposed,  who 
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had  before  imbibed  serious  impressions^ 
Those  who  had  not,  will  be  prevented,  by 
such  sort  of  conversation,  from  ever  im- 
bibing them  at  all ;  so  that  its  influence  is 
in  all  cases  pernicious. 

The  turn  which  this  levity  usually  takes, 
is  in  jests  and  raillery  upon  the  opinions^ 
or  the  peculiarities,  or  the  persons  of  men 
of  particular  sects,  or  who  bear  particulajr 
names ;  especially  if  they  happen  to  be 
more  serious  than  ourselves.  And  of  late 
this  loose,  and  I  can  hardly  help  calling.it 
profane  humour,  has  been  directed  chiefly 
against  the  followers  of  methodism.  But 
against  whomsoever  it  happens  to  be  point- 
ed, it  has  all  the  bad  efiects  both  upon  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer  which  we  have  no- 
ticed :  and  as  in  other  instances,  so  in  this, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that  it  is  very  much 
misplaced.  In  the  first  place,  were  the 
doctrines  and  sentiments  of  those  who  beai: 
this  name  ever  so  foolish  and  extravagant 
(I  do  not  say  that  they  are  either)  this  pio^ 
position  I  shall  always  maintain  to  be  true, 
viz.  that  the  wildest  opinion  that  ever  was 
entectaiped  in  mattera  of  religion,  is  morer 
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rational  than  unconcern  about  these  mat- 
ters. Upon  this  subject  nothing  is  so  ab- 
surd as  indifference ;  no  folly  so  contempti- 
ble as  thoughtlessness  and  levity.  In  the 
next  place,  do  methodists  deserve  this 
treatment?  Be  their  particular  doctrines 
what  they  may^  the  professors  of  these  doc- 
trines appear  to  be  in  earnest  about  them : 
and  a  man  who  is  in  earnest  in  religion 
(Cannot  be  a  bad  man,  still  less  a  fit  subject 
for  derision.  I  am  no  methodist  myself. 
In  their  leading  doctrines  I  differ  from 
them.  But  I  contend,  that  sincere  men 
are  not,  for  these,  or  indeed  any  doc- 
trines, to  be  made  laughing  stocks  to 
others.  I  do  not  bring  in  the  case  of  me- 
tibodists  in  this  part  of  my  discourse,  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  tenets,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  observing,  (and  I  wish 
that  the  observation  may  weigh  with  all 
my  readers,)  that  the  custom  of  treating 
their  characters  and  persons,  their  preach- 
ing or  their  preachers,  their  meetings  or 
worship,  with  scorn^  has  the  pernicious 
consequence  of  destroying  our  own  seri- 
ousness, together  with  the  seriousness  of 
those  who  hear  or  join  in  such  sort  of  con- 
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versation ;  especially  if  they  be  young  per- 
sons :  and  I  am  persuaded  that  much  mis*' 
diief  is  actually  done  in  this  very  way. 

A  phrase  much  used  upon  these  occa- 
sions, and  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  speak  of  such  as  in  religious  matters 
are  more  serious  than  themselves,  is,  ^^  that 
they  are  righteous  over-much."  These,  it 
is  true,  are  Scripture  words ;  and  it  is  that 
circumstance  which  has  gtven  cutrenby  tb 
the  expression  :  but  in  the  way  and  sensd 
in  which  they  are  used,  I  am  convinced 
that  they  are  exceedingly  misapplied.  The 
text  occurs  once  in  the  Bible,  and  only 
once.  It  is  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
7th  chap,  and  16th  verse.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  it  in 
the  place  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  a 
very  obscure  passage.  It  seems  to  me 
most  probable,  that  it  relates  to  an  ex,-- 
temal  afiectation  of  righteousness,  not 
prompted  by  internal  principle ;  or  rather 
to  the  assuming  the  character  of  righteous- 
ness, merely  to  vaunt  or  show  our  superi- 
ority over  others :  to  conceitedness  in  re- 
ligion:  in  like  manner  as  the  caution  4e- 


livered  in  the  same  verse,  "  be  not  over- 
wise/^  respects  the  ostentation  of  wisdom, 
and  not  the  attainment  itself.  So  long  as 
we  mean  by  ri^teousness^  a  sincere  and* 
anxious  desire  to  seek  out  the  will  of  God^ 
ud  to  perform  it,  it  is  impc^ible  to  be* 
zij^iteous  over-much.  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature:  nor  was  it,  nor  could  it 
be,  the  intention  of  any  passage  in  the 
BiUe^  to  say  thatJthere  is,  or  to  authorise 
us  in  casting  o?er-righteousness  as  a  re- 
proach or  a  censure  upon  any  one. 

In  like  manner  it  has  been  objected,  that 
so  much  r^;ard,  or,  as  the  objectors  would 
call  it,  over-i-regard  for  religion,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  interest  and  welfare  of  our 
families,  and  with  success  and  prosperity 
in  our  worldly  afiairs.  I  believe  that  there 
is  veiy  little  ground  for  this  objection  in 
fact,  and  even  as  the  world  goes :  in  reason 
and  principle  there  is  none.  A  good 
Christian  divides  his  time  between  the 
duties  of  religion,  the  calls  of  business,  and 
those  quiet  relaxations  which  may  be  in-» 
nocently  allowed  to  his  circumstances  and 
condition,  and  which  will  be  chiefly  in  his 
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family  or  amongst  a  few  friends.  In  this 
plan  of  life  there  is  no  confusion  or  inter-*, 
ferenoe  of  its  parts ;  and  unless  a  man  be 
given  to  sloth  and  laziness,  which  are 
what  religion  condemns,  he  will  find  time 
enough  for  them  alL  This  calm  system 
may  not  be  sufficient  for  that  unceaaii^. 
eagerness,  hurry,  and  anxiety  about  worldly 
afikirs;  in  which  some  men  pass  thehr 
lives;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  every  thing 
which  reasonable  prudence  requires :  and 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  usefulness  in 
our  stations,  which  is  a  main  point  In- 
deed, compare  the  hours  which  serious  per- 
sons spend  in  religious  exercises  and  medi-. 
tations,  with  the  hours  which  the  thought-, 
less  and  irreligious  spend  in  idleness  and 
vice  and  expensive  diversions,  and  you 
will  perceive  on  which  side  of  the  com- 
parison the  advantage  lies,  even  in  this 
view  of  the  subject 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of 
religion  to  support  the  objection.  In  a 
certain  sense,  it  is  true,  what  has  beea 
sometimes  said*  that  religion  ought  to  be 
the  rule  of  life,  not. the  business ;  by  which 
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18  meant,  that'the  6ub|ect  matter  even  of 
rdigk>u»  duties^  lies  in  the  common  afiairs^ 
and  transactions  of  the  world.  Diligence 
in  our  calling  is  an  example  of  this }  which, 
however,  keeps  both  a  man's  head  and 
bands  at  work  upon  business  merely  tem- 
pcnralj  yet  religion  may  be  governing  him 
here  meanwhile.  God  may  be  feared  in^ 
the  busiest  scenes. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  exists 
another  prejudice  against  religious  serious- 
ness, arising  from  a  notion  very  commonly 
entertained,  viz.  that  religion  leads  to 
gloom  and  melancholy.  This  notion,  I  am 
convinced,,  is  a  mistake.  Some  persons 
are  constitutionally  subject  to  melancholy, 
which  is  »s  much  a  disease  in  them,  as  the 
^e  is  a  diseasef  and  it  may  happen  that 
such  men's  melandioly  shall  fall  upon  reli- 
gious ideas,  as  it  may  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject which  seizes  their  distempered  imagin- 
ation. But  this  is  not  religion  leading  to' 
melancholy.  Or  it  sometimes  is  the  case,r 
that  men  are  brought  to  a  sense  of  religion 
by  calamity  and  affliction,  which  produce 
at  the  same  time  depression  of  spirits.    But 
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neither  here  h  rel^rioii  the  cause  of  this 
distress  or  dejection,  or  to  be  blamed  fyf  it» 
These  cases  being  excepted,  the  very  je*» 
verse  of  what  is  alleged  against  religion  ia 
the  truth.  No  man's  spirits  were  ever 
hurt  by  doing  his  duty.  On  the  contrary^ 
one  good  action,  o^e  temptation  related 
and  overcome,  one  sacrifice  of  desire  or 
interest  purely  for  conscience  sake,  will 
prove  a  cordial  for  weak  and  low  spirits 
beyond  what  either  indulgence  or'diversion 
or  company  can  do  for  them.  And  a  suo* 
cession  and  course  of  such  action  and  sel£* 
denials,  springing  from  a  religious  principle 
and  manfiilly  maintained,  is  the  best  poir 
sible  course  that  can  be  followed  as  a  re-> 
medy  for  sinkings  and  oppressions  of  this 
kind.  Can  it  then  be  true$  that  religion 
leads  to  melanchol^r  ?  (Occasions  arise  to 
every  man  living;  to  many  very  severe  as 
well  as  repeated  occasions,  in  which  the 
hopes  of  religion  are  the  only  stay  that  is 
left  him.  Godly  men  have  that  within 
them,  which  cheers  and  comforts  them  in 
their  "saddest  hours :  ungodly  men  have 
that  which  strikes  their  heart,  like  a  dagger, 
in  its  gayest  moments.     Grodly  men  dis* 


cover,  \fliafe  is  very  true^  but  what  by  most 
nMn^iATfiHind  out  too  late»  namely,  thata 
good  consdenoe,  a^d  the  hope  of  our  Crea« 
tor'if  final  £ivour  and  acceptance,  are  the 
mly  solid  happiness  to  be  attained  in  this 
world.  Experience  corresponds  with  the 
reason  of  the  thing*  I  take  upon  me  to 
s^jjr,  that  religious  men  are  generally  cheer- 
fiiL  If  this  be  not  observed,  as  might  be 
expected,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  is  be- 
caaaer  the  cheerfiilness  which  xeligion  in-^ 
sp^lsi  does  not  show  itself  in  noise  or  in 
fits  and  starts  of  merriment,  but  is  calm 
and  constant.  Of  this  the  only  true  and 
vidiiable  kind  of  cheerfulness,  for  all  other 
kinds  are  hollow  and  unsatisfying,  religious 
ofea'  possess  not  less  but  a  greater  share 
dian  others.  ' 

'Another  destroyer  of  religious  sferious^ 
iiegs,  and  which  is  the  last  I  shall  mention,' 
is  a  certain  fatal  turn  which  some  minds 
take,  namely,  that  when  they  find  difficul- 
ties in  or  concerning  religion,  or  any  of  the 
tenets  of  religion,  they  forthwith  plunge 
into  irreligion ;  and  make  these  difficulties, 
or  any  degree  of  uncertainty  which  seems 
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to  their  apprehension  to  hang  over  the  sub* 
jecty  a  ground  and  occasion  for  giving  full 
liberty  to  their  inclinations,  and  for  casting 
off  the  restraints  of  religion  entirely.  This 
is  the  case  with  men,  who,  at  the  best,  per- 
haps, were  only  balancing  between  the 
sanctions  of  religion  and  the  love  of  plea- 
sure or  of  unjust  gain,  but  especially  the 
former.  In  this  precarious  state,  any  ob- 
jection, or  appearance  of  objection,  which 
diminishes  the  force  of  the  religioud  im- 
pression, determines  the  balance  against 
the  side  of  virtue,  and  gives  up  the  doubter 
to  sensuality,  to  the  world,  and  to  the 
flesh.  Now,  of  all  ways  which  a  man  can 
take,  this  is  the  surest  way  to  destruction ; 
and  it  is  completely  irrational.  I  say  it  is 
completely  irrational ;  for  when  we  medi- 
tate upon  the  tremendous  consequences 
which  form  the  subject  of  religion,  we  can* 
not  avoid  this  reflection,  that  any  degree 
of  probability  whatever,  I  had  almost  said 
any  degree  of  possibility  whatever,  of  reli- 
gion being  true,  ought  to  determine  a  ra- 
tional creature  so  to  act  as  to  secure  him- 
self fix)m  punishment  in  a  future  state,  and 
the  loss  of  that  happiness  which  may  be 
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AlUuned.    Therefore  he  has  no  pretraoe 
iixr  alleging  uncertainty  as  an  excuse  t&x 
Jiis  conduct,  because  he  does  not  act  in 
coafonnity  with  that  in  which  there  is  no 
:unGertwity  at  all     In  the  next  place,  it  is 
^ving  to  apparent  difficulties  more  weight 
^an  they  are  entitled  to.     I  only  reqiiwt 
any  man  to  consider,  first,  the  neceasairy 
^owances  to  be  made  for  the  short-sightedr 
nets  and  the  weakness  of  the  human  undec* 
standing;  secondly,  the  nature  of  those 
subjects  concerning  which  religion  treats, 
^so  remote  firom  our  senses,  so  different  from 
our  experience,  so  above  and  beyond  the 
ordinary  train  and  course  of  oiur  ideas ! 
and    then    say,    whether  difficulties,  and 
great  difficulties  also,  were  not  to  be  [ex- 
pected ;  nay  further,  whether  they  be  not 
in  some  measure  subservient  to  the  very 
purpose  of  religion.     The  reward  of  ever- 
lasting life,  and  the  punishment  of  rnisery 
of  which  we  know   no  end,  if  they  were 
present  and  immediate,  could  not  be  with- 
stood, and  would  not  leave  any  room  for 
liberty  or  choice.      But  this  sort  of  force 
upon  the  will  is  not  what  God  designed ; 
nor.  is  suitable  indeed  to  the  nature  of  free^ 
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mora),  and  accountable  agents.    Hie  truth 
is,  and  it  was  most  likely  beforehand  thsit 
it  wcmld  be  so,  that  amidst  some  point* 
whiidi  are  dark,  some  which  are  dubSoos^ 
there  are  manj  which  are  clear  and  cer<* 
tain*    Now,  I  apprehend,  that,  if  we  act 
faithfully  up  to  those  points  concerning 
which  there  is  no  (Juestion,  most  especially 
if  we  determine  upon  and  choose  our  rule 
and  course  of  life  according  to  those  prin-* 
ciplea  of  choice  which  all  men  whatever 
allow  to  be  wise  and  safe  principles,  and 
the  only  principles  which  are  so ;  and  con^ 
duct  ourselves  sted£EU3tly  according  to  the 
rule  thus  chosen,  the  difficulties  which  re- 
main in  religion  wiQ  not  move  or  disturb 
us  much ;  and  will,  as  we  proceed,  become 
gradually  less  and  fewer.     Whereas,  if  we 
begin  with  objections;  if  all  we  consider 
about  religion  be  its  difficulties  ;  but  most 
especially,  if  we  permit  the  suggestion  of 
difficulties  to  drive  us  into  a  practical  re^ 
jection  of  religion  itself,  and  to  afford  us, 
which  is  what  we  wanted,   an  excuse  to 
ourselves  for  casting  off  its  restraints ;  then 
the  event  will  be,  that  its  difficulties  will 
multiply  i^n  us  j  its  light  grow  more  and 
II 
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more  dim,  and  we  shall  settle  in  the  worst 
anil  most  hopeless  of  all  conditions;  the 
last  condition,   I  will  yenture  to  say,  in 
which  any  man  living  would  wish  his  son, 
or  any  one  whom  he  loved,  and  for  whose 
happiness  h^  was  anxious,  to  be  placed ;  a 
life  of  confirmed  vice  and  dissoluteness; 
founded  in  a  formal  renunciation  of  reli- 
gion- 
He  that  has  to  preach  Christianity  to 
persons  in  this  state,  has  to  preach  to  stones. 
He  must  not  expect  to  be  heard^  either 
with  complacency  or  seriousness,  or  pa- 
tience, or  even  to  escape  contempt  and  de- 
rision.    Habits  of  thinking  are  fixed  by 
habits  of  acting ;  and  both  too  solidly  fixed 
to  be  moved  by  human  persuasion.     God 
in  his  mercy,  and  by  his  providences,  9s 
well  as  by  his  spirit,  can  touch  and  soften 
Uie  heart  of  stone.    And  it  is  seldom  per- 
hapsy  thatt  without  some  strong,  and  it 
may  bef  sudden  impressions  of  this  kind, 
and  firom  this  source,  serious  sentiments 
ever  penetrate  dispositidns  hardened  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  here  described. 
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SERMON  II. 


TASTE   FOB   DETOTION. 


John,  iv.  23,  24. 

But  the  hour  camethj  and  now  is^  when  the 
true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth:  for  the  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  him.     God  is  a 

.  Spirit  \  and  they  that  worship  him^  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

A  TASTE  and  relish  for  religious  ex^^ 
'^^  cise,  or  the  want  of  it,  is  one  of  the 
marks  and  tokens  by  which  we  may  judge 
whether  our  heart  be  right  towards  God  6r 
not  Grod  is  unquestionably  an  object  of 
devotion  to  every  creature  which  he  has 
made  capable  of  devotion ;  consequently, 
our  minds  can  never  be  right  towards  him, 
unless  they  be  in  a  devotional  frame.     It 
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oannot  be  dispikteS,  but  that  the  Author 
andGiterof  all.  thbigsi'  upon  whose  witt 
and  whose  mercy  we  depend  for  ^verf 
thing  we  have^  and.  for  every  thing  we 
look  for^  ought  to  live  in  the  thoughts 
atad  affections  of  his  rationid  creatures.: 
^^  Throu^  thee  have  I  been  holden  up 
ever  since  1  was  bom;  thou  art  he  that 
todci  me  from  my-  mother's  womb;  my 
praise  shall  be  always  dT  thee/'  If  there 
beiisuch  things  as  first  sentiments  towards 
@odv"  these'  words  of  the  Psalmist  express 
them.  That  devotion  to  God  is  a  'duty, 
stands  upon  the  same  proof  as  that  God 
ej^ists.'  Bat  devotion  is  an  act  of  the  i<iind 
strlttiy.  In  a  certain  sense;  duty  to  a  fdi^ 
low-»creature  may  be  discharged  if  the  out-*- 
waid  act  be  performed,  because  the  benefit 
ta  hitn  depends  upon  the  act  Not  so  with 
devotion;  It  is  altogether  the  operation  of 
the  liiind.  God  b  a  spirit,  and  must  be 
worshipped  in  spirit,  that  is,  in  mind,  and 
thxkight  The  devotion  of  the  mind  inay 
be^  wiil  be^  ought  to  be,  testified  and  ao- 
omdpteied  by  outward  performances  and 
expiifessiDns:  but,  without  the  mind  going 
along  with. itf  no  form,  no  solemnity  can 
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avail,  as  a  service  to  GkxL  It  is  not  no 
much  a  question  under  what  mode  men 
worship  their  Maker;  but  this  is  the  que^* 
don,  whether  their  mind,  and  thoughts,  and 
affections  accompany  the  mode  which 
th^  adopt  or  not  I  do  not  say,,  that 
modes  of  worship  are  indifferent  things ; 
for  certainly  one  mode  may  he  more  ra- 
tional, more  edifying,  more  pure  than  an- 
other; but  they  are  indifferent,  in  com- 
parison  with  the  question,  whether  the 
heart  attend  the  worship,  or  be  estranged' 
from  it 

These  twb  points,  then,  being  true ;  first, 
that  devotion  is  a  duty;  secondly,  that  the 
heart  must  participate  to  make  any  thing 
we  do  devotion ;  it  follows,  that  the  heart 
cannot  be  right  toward  God,  unless  it  be 
possessed  with  a  taste  and  relish  for  his 
service,  and  for  what  relates  to  it 

Men  may,  and  many  undoubtedly  do,, 
attend  upon  acts  of  religious  worship,  and 
even  from  religious  motives,  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  without  this  taste  and  relish  of. 
which  we  are  speaking.     Religion  has  no 
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savour  for  them.  I  do  not  allude  to  the 
caae  of  those  who  attend  upon  the  public 
worship  of  the  church,  or  of  their  commu- 
nion^ from  compliance  with  custom,  out  of 
regard  to  station,  for  example's  sake  mere- 
ly, from  habit  merely ;  still  less  to  the  cas& 
of  those  who  have  particular  worldly  views 
in  so*  doing.  I  lay-  the  case  of  such  per- 
sens,  for  the  present,  out  of  the  qu^tion; 
and  i  consider  only  the  case  of  those,  who^^ 
Imowing  and  believing  the  worship  of  God 
tO'be  a'duty,  and  that  the  wilful  neglect  of 
this,  as  of  other  duties,  must  look  forward 
to  future  punishment,  do  join  in  worship 
from  a  principle  of  obedience,  from  a  con- 
sideration- of  those  consequences  which 
will  follow  disobedience ;  from  the  fear  in- 
deed of  God,  and  the  dread  of  his  judg- 
ments (and  so  far  from  motives  of  religion)^ 
yet  without  any  taste  or  relish  for  religious 
exercise  itself.  That  is  the  case  I  am  con- 
sidering. It  is  not  for  us  to  presume  to 
sptedL  harshly  of  any  conduct,  which  pro- 
ceeds, in  any  manner,  from  a  regard  to 
God,  and  the  expectation  of  a  future  judg* 
meat.  Grod,  in  his  Scriptures,  holds  out 
to  man  terrors,  as  well  as  promises;  pu* 
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nishnient  after  deaths  as  well.  a9  rewacdf 
Uhdoubtefily  he  mt^ded,  tho«e  motives 
whidi  h@  tumBQif  propose8K  to  operate  and 
have  their  iDfluenc^  Wherever  they  ope^ 
ratej  good  ensues ;  very  great  and  iinport* 
ant  goody  coixipared  with  th^  cs^Bm  iOi  which 
they  do  not  operate;  yeb  nptall  the  good 
we  woold  d^sij^.  notalL^hich  is  attaior^ 
abtlet  not;  all  which  we  oug^t  to  aim  at,  in 
our  Christian  course?  The  fear  of  the 
Lojrd  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge ;  but 
calling:  it  the. b^^itlogf  implies  that  we 
ought  to  proceed  further;  namely^  from 
his  fen  to  his  love« 

To  apply  this  distinction  to  .the  subject 
before  us ;  the  man  who  serves  God  &Qfa 
a  dread  of  his  displeasure^  and  therefore 
in  a  certain  sense  by  constraint,  isi  beyond 
all  compfurisoui  in.  a  better  situation, .  as 
touohiiig.his  sfilvatiiD^,  than  he  who  d^es 
this,  dr^i  and  breaks  through  this  con-» 
^traintt  He,  in  ». word,  whoob^.s,  fr^p 
ivhateyer,  motive  his  obe^lienge  springs, 
provided  it  be.  a.  reUgiojts.  mptive^  is  of  a 
character^  as  well*  as  in  a, condition^  in-i- 
finitely  pr^^able  to  the4:haracter,a^d  con-^ 
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d&ieii  of  the  mm  whom  no  motirets  wkai^ 
ever'  cati  indiiGe  to  perform  his  duty.  Still 
it  IB  true,  that  if  he  feels  not  within  him-- 
sdf  ^a  taste^  Mid  relish  of  the  service  which 
he  performs,  {to  say  nothing  of  the  consir 
deration  how  much  less  acceptable  his  ser- 
vrce  maybe,)  and  for  devotion  itself,  he 
wants  one  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  heart 
being  r%ht  towards  God.  A  further  pixK 
gross  in  religion  will  give  him  this  ev^» 
dence,  but  it  is  not  yet  attained :  as  yet, 
therefore^  there  is  a  great  deficiency. 

The  taste  and  relish  for  devotion,  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  id  what  good  men 
in  aU  ages  have  felt  strongly.  It  appears 
in  dieir  history :  it  appears  in  their  wn^ 
ings.  The  book  of  Psalms  in  p»rtieular, 
was,  great  part  of  it,  composed  under  the 
impression  of  this  principle.  Many  of  the 
B^dms  ate  written  in  the  truest  spirk  of 
devotion ;  and  it  is  one  test  of  thq  religious 
frame  of  our  own  minds,  to  observe  whe- 
ther we  have  a  relish  for  these  composi^ 
tions ;  whether  our  hearts  are  stirred  as  we 
read  them;  whether  we  perceive  in  them 
words  alone,    a  mere  letter,  or  so  many 
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ghiteful  gratifying  sentiments  towards  God^ 
m  unison  with  what  we  ourselves  feely  or 
have  before  felt  And  what  we  are  sajing  of 
the  book  of  Psalms,  is  true  of  many  religious 
books  that  are  put  into  our  hands,  especially 
books  of  devotional  religion :  which,  though 
they  be  human  compositions,  and  nothing 
more,  are  ofti  similar  cast  with  the  devotionad 
writings  of  Scripture,  and  excellently  calcu- 
lated for  their  purpose.^  We  read  of  aged 
piersons,  who  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their 
time  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  passed  it  with 
enjoyment  <^  Anna,  the  prophetess,  was 
of  great  age,  which  departed  not  from  the 
temple,  but  served  God,  with  fastings  and 
prayers,  night  and  day/'  The  first  Chris* 
tians,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  firom  their 
history  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 


*  Amongst  these  I  particularly  recommend  the  prajeri 
aad  devotions  annexed  to  the  new  Whole  Doty  of  Man. 
Biibop  Burnety  in  speaking  of  such  kind  of  books,  very 
truly  says,  <<  By  the  frequent  reading  of  these  books,  by 
tfa«  relish  that  one  has  in  them,  by  the  delight  they  gi?a» 
illld  the  effects  they  produce,  a  man  will  plainly  perpeive 
whether  his  soul  is  made  for  divine  matters,  or  not ;  what 
siutriileneas  there  is  between  him  and  them ;  and  whether 
hi  b  yet:  touched  with  such  a  sense  of  religiooi  as  lobe 
cajole  of  dedicating  himself  to  it." 
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Epistlesy  las  well  as  frono^  the  subsequent 
aooouDts  that  are  lefb  of  them,  took  great 
^elig^  in  exercises  of  devotion.  The9« 
aeemed  to  form,  indeed,  the  principal  m- 
tis&ction  of  the\r  lives  in  this  world* 
^  Continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
temple^  and  breaking  bread,"  that  is,  cele- 
imting  the  holy  communion,  ^<  from  house 
ta  houses  they  eat  their  meat  with  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  Gcod.''  Jxt 
-this  spirit  Christians  set  out^  finding  the 
greatest  gratification  they  were  capable  o4 
in  acts  and  exercises  of  devotion.  A  great 
deal  of  what  is  said  in  the  New  Testament, 
by  Saint  Paul  in  particular,  about  'f  ser 
joiciD^  in  the  Lord,  rejoicing  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  rejoicing  in  hope,  rejoicing  in  conr 
adation,  rcgoicing  in  themselves,  as  sotj:QW^ 
iul,  yet  always  rejoicing,"  refer  to  the  plea- 
sure, and  the  high  and  spiritual  comfqrt 
which  they  found  in  religious  exerc^lsss^ 
Much,  I  fear,  of  this  spirit  is  fled.  There 
is  a  ^dness  in  our  devotions,  which  ar- 
gues a  decay  of  religion  amongst  us.  Is 
it  true  that  men,  in  these  days,  perform 
rdigious  exercises  as  firequently  as  they 
ought,  or  as  those  did  who  have  gone  be>^ 
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fore  us  in  the  Christian  course?  that  w one 
cjpiestion  to^be  asked:  but  there  is  tim 
anc^er  question  of  still  greater  impbtt^ 
aiice)  viz»  do  they  find  in  these  perform^ 
anees  that  gratification  which  the  first  and 
best  disciples  of  the  religion  actually 
found?  which  they  ought  to  find;  and 
which  they  would  find,  did  they  possess 
the  taiite  and  relish  concerning  which  we 
are  discoursing,  and  whichy  if  they  do  not 
possess,  they  want  one  great  proof  of  theit 
heart  being  right  towards  God. 

If  the  spirit  of  prayer,  as  it  is  sometimes 
i^aUed,  if  the  taste  and  relish  for  4ievotion, 
if  a  devotional  frame  of  mind  be  within  ns, 
it  will  show  itself  in  th<s  turn  and  cast  of 
our  meditations,  in  the  warmth,  and  ear- 
nestpess,  and  fi*equency  of  our  secret  appli«- 
caticms  to  God  in  prayer ;  in  the  deep,  un^ 
feigned,  heart-piercing,  heart-sinking  sor* 
row  of  our  confessions  and  our  penitence; 
in  the  sincerity  of  our  gratitude  and  of  our 
praise;  in  our  admiration  of  the  divine 
bounty  to  his  creatures;  in  our  sense  of 
partioilar  mercies  to  ourselves.  We  shall 
pray  mudh  in  secr^.     We  shall  addjness 
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cmwehttB  io'Gbd  of  our  own  iU;oord>  m  our 
wsIkiSi  our  dofiet,  oiir  bed.  Fonn^  in  tbe^e 
addreraes,  will  be  nothing.  Every  thing 
will  -come  from  the  heart.  We  shall  feed 
the  rflame  of  derotion  bj  continually  *  re^ 
tarning  to  the  subjeot  No  man  who  is 
eadued  tirith  the  taste  and  rdish  we  apeak 
o^'will  haire  God  long  out  of  his  mind. 
Under  one  view  or  other^  Grod  cannot  be 
long  out  of  a  devout -mind.  ^  Neither  waa 
Gpod  in  all  his  tibougfata/'  ia  a  true  deacsip 
tion  of  a  complete  dereliction  of  rdf^oua 
principle :  but  it  can  by  no  possibility,  be 
the  case  with  a  man  who  has  the  spirit  of 
devetion,  or  any  portion  of  that  spirit 
wiiihin  him. 

But  it  is  not  in  our  ^  private  religion 
akme,  that  the  effect  «id  benefit  of  this 
principle  is  perceived.  The  true  taste '^d 
relish  we  so  much  dwell  upon,  will  bring  A 
man  to  the  public  worship  of  God ;  and, 
what  is  more,  will  bring  him  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind,  as  to  enable  him  to  join  hi 
it  with  effect;  with  efiect  as  to  his  own 
fionl;  with  effect  as  to  every  object,  both 
public  and  private,  intended  by  pnUic 
9 
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worship*  Wflnderitigs  and  fcftgietfalaeu^ 
remissions  and  intermissions  of  attentMn, 
there  will  be;  but  these  will  be  fewer  and 
riiorter^  in  proportion  as  more  of  this  spirit 
ii  prevalent  within  us;  and  some  sincere^ 
aome  hearty,  some  deep,  some  true,  and* 
as  we  trust,  acceptable  service  will  be  per^ 
formed,  before  we  leave  the  place;  some 
pouring  forth  of  the  soul  unto  God  in 
prayer  and  in  thanksgiving ;  in  prayer,  ex^ 
cited  by  wants  and  weaknesses ;  I  fear  siaOy 
by  sins  and  neglects  without  number ;  and 
in  thanksgivings,  such  as  mercies,  the  moat 
undeserv^,  ought  to  call  forth  from  a 
heart,  fille4r^as  the  heart  of  man  should  be^ 
with  a  thorough  consciousness  of  depend* 
ency  and  obligation. 

Forms  of  public  worship  must,  by  theur 
very  nature,  be  in  a  great  degree  general ; 
tliat  is,  must  be  calculated  for  the  average 
condition  of  human  and  of  Christian  life: 
but  it  is  one  property  of  the  devotional 
'  q>irit,  which  we  speak  of,  to  give  a  parti<»- 
cularity  to  our  worship,  though  it  be  car^ 
ried  on  in  a  congr^ation  of  fellow  Christ 
tians,  and  expressed  in  terms  which  vf&» 
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framed  and  conceived  for  the  use  a£  alii 
And'^tt  does  tbis^  hj-  calling  up  jreool^ 
ieofcioii»  wbich  will  apply  most  closely^  and 
bring  home  most  nearly  to  ourselves^  thoie 
tirama  and  those  expressions.  For  instance^ 
in  puUic  worship^  we  thank  Grod  m  ge« 
neral  terms,  that  is,  we  join  with  the  eon* 
gregation  in  a  general  thanksgiving;  but 
a  devout  man  brings  to  diurch  the  reooU 
tectioxi  of  special  and  particular  mercies^ 
particular  bounties,  particular  providences^ 
particulat  deliverances,  particular  reliei^  re^ 
eently  experienced,  specially  and  critically 
granted  in  the  moment  of  want  or  danger, 
or  eminently  and .  supereminently  vouch^ 
safed  to  us  individually.  These  hie  bears 
in  his  thoughts :  he  applies  as  he  proceeds ; 
th^t  which  was  general,  he  makes  close 
and  circumstantial ;  his  heart  rises  towards 
Grod,  by  a  sense  of  mercies  vouchsafed  to 
himself  He  does  not,  however,:  ocmfine 
himself  to  those  favours  of  Provideooei^ 
which  he  enjoys  above  many  others,  ot 
more  than  most  others:  he  does  not  dwell 
upon  distinctions  alone;  he  sees  Grod  in 
all  his  goodness^  in  all  his  bounty^  Bodily 
^,  for  instance,  is  not  less  valuable^  not 
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lew  amercy^  beoaiise  otJbers  «re  at  easej  ai 
well  M  himaelf.  Tlie  same  of  His  hdildlt 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  the  faculties  of  his 
vnderstanding.  But  what  I  mean  is,  that, 
in 'his  mind,  he  brings  to  church  merctei^ 
in  which  he  is  interested,  and  that  the  moat 
general  expressions  of  thankfulness  attadi 
wi<ii  him  upon  particular  recollections  of 
goodness,  particular  subjects  of  gratitude; 
so  that  the  holy  fervour  of  his  devotion  is 
supported ;  never  wants,  nor  can  want,  ma- 
terials to  act  upon.  It  is  the  office,  theora- 
fore,  of  an  internal  spirit  of  devotion  to 
make  worship  personal.  We  have  seen 
that  it  will  be  so  with,  thanksgiving.  It 
will  be  the  sarnie  likewise  with  every  other 
part  of  divine  worship.  The  confessioii  of 
sins  in  our  liturgy,  and  perhi^s  in  all  li- 
turgies, is  general ;  but  our  sins,  alas !  ase 
particular:  our  coniscieice  not  only  ac^ 
knowledges  a  deplorable  weakness  and  im* 
perfection  in  the  discharge  of  our  doty, 
but  ii  atung  also  with  remembrances  and 
compunctions,  excited  by  particular  o£» 
fences. '  When  we  come,  therefore,  to  cmi- 
fess  our  sins,  let  memory  do  its  office  faith- 
iiillyv    liet  these  sins  rise  xxp  be^e  oar 
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eyes.    AH  language  is  imperfect    Fdrmt, 

inteiided  for  general  use,  must  oonsiit  of 

general  terms,  and  are  so  §&r  inadeqpiate; 

Theynm^  he  rehearsed  by  the  lips  ^mitlK 

i^my  little<  of  application  to  our  own  «»s& 

But  this  will  never  be  so^  if  thespbtt  ef 

devotion  be  within  us.     A  devout  mind  is 

cKceedingfyi  stirred,  when  it  hm  sins>  to 

ccm£atSA    None  but  a  hardened  sinner  cast 

even;  think  of <  his  sins  without  paui.     But 

when  he  is  to  lay  them,  with  siitpplieatimMi 

Ibr  pardon^  before  his  Maker;  when  he iis 

ta  expose  his  heart  to  God ;  it  vdll  Always 

health  powerful  inward  feelings  jo^  gialt 

and  calamily.     It  hath  been  well  said  of 

prayer^  that  {Mrayer  will  either  make  a^man 

kafve  off  sinning,  or  sin  wiU  make,  him 

leaiKe  off  prayen     And  the  same  is  tarue  of 

oonfosfflboQ^    If  confisssiofi;  be.  sincere^:  if  it 

be  such  as  a  ri^bt  capacity  for  devotiMi 

will  make  it  to  be^  it  will  call  up  our//pro« 

per  and  partioulv  sins  so  distinctly  to^nnr 

view,  tlieir  guilt,. their  danger,  tibteir  imd; 

Ivhithev  they  are  canying  us ;  in; what  they 

wSi  conclude;   that,  if  we  can  r^urn  to 

them  again*  withoiiri;  molestatkm  from  our 

conscience,  r  then  religion  is  not  within  us* 
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If .  we  have  upprcMiched  Grod  in.  his  worship 
SQ  inefi^tually  as  to  ourselveSf  it  k  be^ 
CMise  we.  have  not  worshipped  him  iui 
spirit  ;^  we  may  say  of  all  we  have  done» 
^^  we  drew  near  with  our  lips^  but  our 
Iwarts  were  far  firom  him/' 

c  i  What  we  have  said  oonGemii^  thanksr 
pving  and  confessioD^  is  likewise  true:  of 
pffiyer  universally.  The  spirit  of  devo*. 
tkn  will  apply  our  prayers  to  oiu:  wante*. 
In  ibrms  of  worship,  he  they  ever  so  wett 
eomposed9.it  is  impossible  to  exhibit. hu-i 
man  wants  otherwise  than  in .  general  exfi 
pressions.  But  devotion  will  apply  them*. 
It.  will  teach  every  man,  in  the  first  places 
toiknow  how  indigent,  how  poor  a  crei^ 
ture^  without  a  continued  exercise  of  meicy 
and  supply  of  bounty  from  God,  he  would 
be^  because,  when  he  begins  to  enumerate 
his  .wonts,  he  will  be  astcmished  at  their 
multitude.  What  are  we,  any  of  us,  but 
at  complication  of  wants,  which  we  have 
vat  in  ourselves  the  power  of  supplying? 
But,  besides  those  numerous  wants,  and 
that  common  helplessness  in  which. we 
all  partake,  every  man  has  his  own  sore, 
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hxB  own  gneif  hia  own  difficulties;  every 
nuHi  has  some  distress^  which  he  is  suffer- 
ing,  or  fearing.  Nay,  were  worldly  wishes 
satisfied)  was  worldly  prosperity  complete^ 
he.  has  always  what  is  of  more  conse- 
qv^ice  than  worldly .  prosperity  to  pray 
fiur;  be  has  always  his  sins  to  pray  against* 
Where  temporal  wants  are  few^  spiritual 
wants  are  often  the  most  and  the  greatest* 
Theigraoe  of  God  b  always  wanted*  His 
governing,  his  preventing,  his  inspiring,  hia 
Misting  grace  is  always  wanted.  Here^ 
therefore,  is  a  subject  for  prayer,  were 
there  no  other ;  a  subject  personally  and 
individually  interesting  in  the  highest  de- 
gree y.  a  subject,  above  all  others,  upon 
ndhich  the  spirit  of  devotion  will  be  sure 
to  fix.. 

I  assign,  therefore,  as  the  fi^rrt  eOkct  of 
a right^spirit  of  devotion,  that  it  gives  par*- 
tlciilarity.  to  all  our  worship.  It  applies, 
and  it^  appropriates.  Forms  of  worship 
miiy  be.  general,  hut  a  spirit  of  devotion 
brings^  them  home  and  close  to  each  and 
e!f€ry  one, . 
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One. happy  consequence  of  wlucb  is, 
t^«t  it  prevents  the  tediousness^^  c^  worship* 
Things  which  interest  us,  are  not  tediooB* 
If  we  find  worship  tedious,  it  is  because  it 
dees^  not  interest  us  as^  it^  ou^t  to  do.  We 
must  allow  {experience  compels  ustaal- 
lew)  for  wanderings  and  inattentions,  as 
amongst  the  infirmities  of  our  infirm  na^ 
tare^  But,  as  I  have  already  said,  eren 
these  will  be  fewer  and  shorter,  in  propcop^ 
tien  as  we  are  possessed  of  the  spirit*  4tf 
devotion^  Weariness  will  not  be  perceii«(i^ 
bj  reason  of  that  succession  of  devoot  f&B^ 
h^  and  consciousness,  which  the  vSereral 
oilce»  of  worship  are  calculated  >io  excitcL 
If  ofiir  heart  be  in  the  business,  it  wiH  not 
be  tedious.  If,  in  thanksgivings  it  be 
lifi:ed  up  by  a  sense  of  mercies,  and  a 
knowledge  firom  whom  they  proceed, 
fcfaanksgivifig  will  be  a^gratefiil  exercise, 
and  not  a  tedious  fornix  .What  rebtea*  ta 
om  sins  and  wants,  though  not  of  the 
iame  gratifying  nature,  though  aecom« 
panted  with  deep,  nay,  with  afflictiaf 
eaiise  of  humiliation  and.  fear,  must,  ne¥Mu 
theless,  be  equally  interesting,  or  moi«i  so, 
because  it  is  of  equal  concernment  to  us, 
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or  of  greater.  In  neither  case^  therefore, 
if  our  duty  be  performed  as  it  ought  to  foe, 
will  tediousness  be  perceived. 

•I  say,  that  the  spirit  of  devotion  re^ 
moves  from  the  worship  of  God  the  per- 
G^tion  of  tediousness,  and  with  that  also 
every  disposition  to  censure  or  cavil  at 
particular  phrases,  or  expressions  used  in 
public  worship.  All  such  faults,  even  if 
they  be  real,  and  such  observations  upon 
them^  are  absorbed  by  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  business  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Quickness  in  discovering  ble- 
mishes of  this  sort  is  not  the  gift  of  a  pious 
mind ;  still  less  either  levity  or  acrimony 
itt  speaking  of  them. 

Moreover,  the  spirit  of  devotion  recon- 
ciles us  to  repetitions.  In  other  subjects 
repetition  soon  becomes  tiresome  and  of- 
fensive* In  devotion  it  is  different.  Deep, 
earnest,  heart-felt  devotion,  naturally  vents 
itself  in  repetition.  Observe  a  persop 
ladked  by  excruciating  bodily  pain ;  or  a 
person  suddenly  struck  with  the  news  of 
some  dreadful  calamity;    or  a  person  la- 
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bouring  \m^r   sotnb  cutting  anguish  of 
soul ;  and  you  will  always  find  him  break- 
ing out  into  ejaculations,  imploring  from 
God  support,  mercy,  and  relief,  over  and 
Chrfer  again,  uttering  *  the  same  prayer  in 
the  same  words.     Nothing,  he  finds,  suits 
to  well  the  extremity  of  his  sufferings,  the 
Urgency  of  his  wants,  as  a  continual  re- 
currence to  the  same  cries,  and  the  isame 
<adl  for  divine  aid.     Our  Lord  himself,  in 
his  last  agony  affords  a  high  example  of 
what  we  are  saying:   thrice  he  besought 
hid  heavenly  Father ;  and  thrice  he  used 
the  same  words.    Repetition,  therefore,  is 
hot  only  tolerable  in  devotion,  but  it  is 
natural;  k  is  even  dictated  by  a  sense  6f 
suffering,  and  an  acuteness  of  feeling,     ft 
is  coldness  of  affection,  which  requires  to 
be  enticed  and  gratified  hj  continual  no- 
velty of  idea,    or  expression,    or  action. 
The  repetitions  and   prolixity  of  phati- 
saical  prayers,  which  our  Lord  censures, 
Bte  to  be  understood   of  those  prayers, 
^hich  run  out  into  mere  formality  and  in- 
to great  length ;  no  sentiment  or  affection 
of  the  heart  accompanying  them;   but  ot- 
tered as  a  task,  from  an  opinion  {of  which 
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our  Lord  justly  notices  the  absurdity)^  that 
tliey  should  really  be  heard  for  their  much 
^leaking.  Actuated  by  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion, we  can  never  offend  in  this  way ; 
we  can  never  be  the  object  of  this  cen- 
sme. 

Lastly,  and  what  has  already  been  in- 
timated, the  spirit  of  devotion  will  cause 
our  prayers  to  have  an  effect  upon  our 
practice.  For  example:  if  we  repeated 
the  eonjeaion  in  our  liturgy  with  a  true  pe- 
nitential sense  of  guilt  upon  our  souls,  we 
should  not,  day  after  day,  be  acknowledg- 
ing to  God  our  transgressions  and  neglects, 
and  yet  go  on  exactly  in  the  sftme  manner, 
without  endeavouring  to  make  them  less 
sad  fewer.  We  should  plainly  perceive 
diat  this  was  doing  nothing  towards  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  at  this  rate,  we  may  be  sin- 
ning and  confessing  all  our  lives.  Where- 
as was  the  right  spirit  of  confessional  piety, 
viB.  though  tfulness  of  soul,  within  us  at 
the  time,  this  would  be  the  certain  benefit, 
Mpecially  in  the  case  of  an  often-repeated 
sin,  that  the  mind  would  become  more  and 
more  ocno^med,  more  and  more  filled  with 
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compunction  and  remorse,  so  as  to  be 
forced  into  amendment.  Even  the  most 
heart-felt  confession  might  not  imme- 
diately do  for  us  all  that  we  could  wish: 
yet  by  perseverance  in  the  same,  it  would 
certainly  in  a  short  time  produce  its  de- 
sired effect.  For  the  same  reason,  we 
should  not  time  after  time  pray  that  we 
might  thenceforward,  viz.  after  each  time 
of  so  praying,  lead  godly,  righteous,  and 
sober  lives,  yet  persist,  just  as  usual,  in 
ungodliness,  unrighteousness,  and  intem- 
perance. The  thing  would  be  impossible, 
if  we  prayed  as  we  ought  So  likewise  if 
jreal  thankfulness  of  heart  accompanied  our 
thanksgivings^  we  should  not  pray  in  vain, 
that  we  might  show  forth  the  praises  of 
•God,  not  only  with  our  lips  but  in  bur 
lives.  As  it  is,  thousands  repeat  these 
words  without  doing  a  single  deed  for  the 
sake  of  pleasing  God,  exclusive  of  other 
motives,  or  refraining  from  a  single  thing 
ihey  like  to  do  out  of  the  fear  of  displeas- 
ing him.  So  again,  every  time  we  hear 
the  third  service  at  church,  we  pray  that 
God  would  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  his 
commandments ;  yet  immediately,  perhapss 
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afterwards  allow  our  hearts  and  inclinationa 
Co  wander  without  controul,  to  whatever  sin-- 
fid  teciiptation  etaticed  them.  This,  I  say^ 
all  proceeds  from  the  want  of  earnestness 
in  our  devotions.  Strong  devotion  is.  an 
antidote  against  sin. 
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To  conclude :  a  spirit  of  devotion  is  one 
of  the  greatest  blessings ;  and,  by  conse- 
quence,  the  want  of  it  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes,  which  a  Christian  can  expe- 
rience. When  it  is  present,  it  gives  life  ta 
every  act  of  worship  which  we  perform; 
it  makes  every  such  act  interesting  and 
comfortable  to  ourselves.  It  is  felt  in  our 
most  retired  moments,  in  our  beds,  our^ 
closets,  our  rides,  our  walks.  It  is  stirred, 
within  us,  when  we  are  assembled  with  our^ 
children  and  servants  in  family  prayer.  It 
leads  us  to  church,  to  the  congregation  of 
our  fellow-Christians  there  collected;  it 
accompanies  us  in  our  joint  offices  of  re- 
ligion, in  an  especial  manner;  and  it  re- 
turns us  to  our  homes  holier,  and  happier, 
and  better;  and  lastly,  what  greatly  en- 
hances its  value  to  every  anxious  Christian^ 
it  affords  to  himself  a  proof  that  his  heart 
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18  right  towards  God ;  when  it  is  followed 
up  foy  a  good  life,  by  abstin^ice  from  sin^ 
and  endeavours  after  virtue,  by  avoiding 
evil  and  doing  good,  the  proof  and  the 
aatvifaction  to  be  drawn  from  it  are  com* 
plete. 
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SERMON  III, 


THE   LOVE  OF   GOD« 


1  John,  iv.  19. 
We  low  hiniy  because  hejint  loved  w. 

I>  ELIGION  may,  and  it  can  hardly,  I 
think,  be  questioned  but  that  it  some- 
times does,  spring  from  terror,  from  gtief, 
from  pain,  from  punishment,  from  the  ap- 
proach of  death ;  and,  provided  it  be  sin* 
cere,  that  is,  such  as  either  actually  produc^^ 
or  as  would  produce,  a  change  of  life,  it  k 
g^uine  religion,  notwithstanding  the  Htr 
tomessj  the  violence,  or,  if  it  must  be  99 
caUedi  the  baseness  and  unworthiness  of 
the  motive  from  which  it  proceeds.  We  ^ 
not  to  narrow  the  promises  of  Go(^;  and 
acceptance  i9  promised  to  sincere  penji- 
tence,  without  specifying  the  cause  ^pQi 
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which  it  originates,  or  coniiiiing  it  to  one 
origin  more  than  another.  There  are, 
however,  higher,  and  worthier,  and  better 
motives,  from  which  religion  may  begin  in 
the  heart ;  and  on  this  account  especially 
are  they  to  be  deemed  better  motives,  that 
the  religion,  which  issues  from  them,  has 
a  greater  probability  of  being  sincere.  I 
repeat  again,  that  sincere  religion,  from  any 
motive,  will  be  effectual;  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the  probability 
of  its  being  sincere  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent cause  in  the  mind  from  which  it  sets 
out 

The  purest  motive  of  human  action  is 
the  love  of  God.  There  may  be  motives 
stronger  and  more  general,  but  none  so 
pure.  The  religion,  the  virtue  which  owes 
Its  birth  in  the  soul  to  this  motive  is  always 
genuine  religion,  always  true  virtue.  In- 
deed, speaking  of  religion,  I  should  call 
the  \ove  of  God  not  so  much  the  ground- 
work of  religion,  as  religion  itself  So  far 
as  religion  is  disposition,  it  is  religion  itself. 
But  though  of  religion  it  be  more  than  the 
ground-work,  yet,  being  a  disposition  of 
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teind^  like    other    dispositions,   it   is  the 
groond-work  of  action.     Well  might  our 
blessed  Saviour  preach  up,  as  he  did,  the 
love  of  God.     It  is  the   source  of  every 
thing  which  is  good  in  man.      I  do  not 
mean  that  it  is  the  only  source,  or  that 
goodness  can  proceed  from  no  other,  but 
l^at  of  all  principles  of  conduct  it  is  the 
rafest,  the  best,  the  truest,  the  highest. 
Perhaps  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations  (and  if  it  be,  it  is 
a  peculiar  excellency  in  them)   to   have 
formally  and  solemnly  laid  down  this  prin- 
ciple, as  a  ground  of  human  action.      I 
shall  not  deny  that  elevated  notions  were 
entertained  of  the  Deity  by  some  wise  and 
excellent   Heathens:    but   even   these  did 
not,  that  I  can  find,  so  inculcate  the  love 
of  that  Deity,  or  so  propose  and  state  it  to 
their  followers,  as  to  make  it  a  governing, 
actuating  principle  of  life  amongst  them. 
This  did  Moses,   or  rather  God  by  the 
mouth  of  Moses,  expressly,  formally,  so- 
lemnly.    This  did  Christ,  adopting,  repeat- 
ing, ratifying,  what  the  law  had  already 
declared;    and    not    only    ratifying,    but 
singUng  it  out  from  the  body  of  precepts 
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which  composed  the  old  inatittition^  and 
giving  it  a  pre-eminence  to  every  other. 

Now  this  love>  so  important  to  our  reli^ 
gious  character,  and,  by  its  effect  upon 
that,  to  our  salvation,  which  is  the  end  of 
r^igion ;  this  love^  I  say,  is  to  be  engen- 
dered in  the  soul,  npt  so  much  by  hearing 
the  words  of  others,  or  by  instruction  &qjxi 
others,  as  by  a  secret  and  habitual  cpUr 

.  templation  of  Qod  Almighty's  bounty,  fm^ 
by  a  constant  referring  our  enjoyment^ 
and  our  hopes  to  his  goodness.  This  is  iu 
a  great  degree  a  matter  of  habit  j  apd^  li)^ 
all  good  habits,  particularly  mental  habits^ 
is  what  every  person  must  form  in  himself 
and  for  himself  by  endeavour  and  perse- 
verance. In  this  great  article,  as  well  as  in 
others  which  are  less,  every  man  must  be 
the  author  to  himself  of  his  train  of  tbintL- 
ing,  be  it  good  or  bad.  I  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  when  this  habit,  or,  as  ^ome 

^  would  call   it,    this    turn   and  course  ^ 
thought,  is  once  happily  generated,  oconr- 
si<»s  will  continually  arise  to  minister  io 
its  exercise  and  augmentation*    A  night's 
rest,  or  a  comibrtable  meal,  will  immedl- 
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atdy  direct  our  gratitude  to  God«  The  use 
of  our  limbs^  the  possession  of  our  senses ; 
mrery  degree  of  health,  every  hour  of  ease^ 
evcary  sort  of  satisfaction  which  we  enjoy» 
will  carry  our  thoughts  to  the  same  object* 
But  if  our  enjoyments  raise  our  affections^ 
sUll  more  will  our  hopes  do  the  same ;  andf 
ifioit  of  all  beyond  comparison,  those  hopes 
which  religion  inspires.  Think  of  man,  and 
tibmk  of  heaven;  think  what  he  is,  and 
what  it  is  in  his  power  hereafter  to  become. 
Think  of  this  again  and  again ;  and  it  i% 
impossible,  but  that  the  prospect  of  being 
so  rewarded  for  our  poor  labours,  so  rest- 
ing &ora  our  past  troubles,  so  fot-given  for 
our  repented  sins,  must  fill  our  hearts  with 
the  deepest  thankfulness ;  and  thankfulness 
is  love.  Towards  the  author  of  an  obli- 
gpUicm  which  is  infinite,  thankfulness  is  the 
only  species  of  love  that  can  exist. 

But  moreover  the  love  of  God  is  speci- 
fically represented  in  Scripture  as  one  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  is  described 
as  one  of  the  works  of  the  Spirit'  upon  the 
souls  of  Christians.    Now  whatever  is  <ie- 
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presented  in  Scripture  to  be  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit),  is  to  be  sought  for  by  earnest  and 
peculiar  prayer.  That  is  the  practical  use 
to  be  made  of,  and  the  practical  conse- 
quence to  be  drawn  from,  such  represent- 
ations :  the  very  purpose  •probably  for 
which  they  were  delivered ;  the  mere  point 
of  doctrine  being  seldom  that  in  which 
Scripture  declarations  rest.  Let  us  not 
&]1  therefore ;  let  us  not  cease  to  entreat 
the  Father  of  mercies,  that  the  love  of  him 
may  be  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  continu-- 
ally.  It  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  we 
are  sure  that  our  prayers  are  right  in  their, 
object;  in  which  also  we  may  humbly 
hope,  that,  unless  obstructed  by  ourselves^ 
they  will  not  be  in  vain. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  this  aid  is  super* 
fluous,  forasmuch  as  nature  herself  had 
provided  sufficient  means  for  exciting  this 
sentiment.  This  is  true  with  respect  to 
those  who  are  in  the  full,  or  in  any  tiling 
near  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture. With  them  I  do  allow  that  nothing 
but  a  criminal  stupefaction  can  hinder  the 
love  of  God  from  being  felt     But  this  is 
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not  the  case  with  all ;  nor  with  any  at  all 
times.  Afflictions,  sickness,  poverty,  the 
maladies  and  misfortunes  of  life,  will  in* 
terhipt  and  damp  this  sensation,  so  far  as 
it  depends  upon  our  actual  experience  of 
Grod's  bounty.  I  do  not  say  that  the  evils 
of  life  ought  to  have  this  effect :  taken  in 
oonection  with  a  future  state,  they  cer- 
tainly ought  not ;  because,  when  viewed  in 
that  relation,  afflictions  and  calamities  be- 
come trials,  warnings,  chastisements;  and 
when  sanctified  by  their  fruits,  when  made 
the  means  of  weaning  us  from  the  world, 
bringing  us  nearer  to  God,  and  of  purging 
away  that  dross  and  defilement  which  our 
souls  have  contracted,  are  in  truth  amongst 
the  first  of  favours  and  of  blessings :  ne- 
vertheless, as  an  apostle  himself  confesses, 
they  are  for  a  season  grievous ;  they  are 
disheartening ;  and  they  are  too  apt  to  pro- 
duce an  unfavourable  effect  upon  our  grar 
titude.  Wherefore  it  is  upon  these  occa- 
sions most  especially,  that  the  aid  of  God's 
Spirit  may  be  required  to  maintain  in  our 
souls  the  love  of  God. 

Let  those,  therefore,  who  are  conscious 
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to  themsdvfes  that  they  have  not  the  lore 
df  God  within  Uiem  as  they  ought  to  have 
it^  endeavour  to  acquire  and  to  increase 
tibis  holy  principle  by  seriousness  of  mind^ 
by^  habitual  meditation,  by  devout  read-* 
ing,  devout  conversation,  devout  society* 
l%ese  are  idl  aids  and  helps  towards  in^ 
ducing  upon  the  mind  this  most  desiraUid^ 
nay,  rather  let  me  call  it,  this  blessed 
bud  temper,  and  of  fixing  us  in  it; 
forasmuch  as  it  is  declared  in  Scripture 
to  be  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  let  us  labour  in  our  prayers  for 
dYb  best  gift. 

The  next  consideration  upon  the  subject 
is,  the  fruit  and  efiect  of  this  disposition 
upon  our  lives.  If  it  be  asked  how  does 
the  love  of  God  operate  in  the  production 
of  Virtuous  conduct,  I  shall  answer  that  it 
operates  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
idTeetion  towards  a  parent  or  gratitude  to^ 
wards  a  human  benefactor  operates  by 
stirring  vtp  a  strong  rebuke  in  the  nmA 
upon  the  thought  of  offending  him.  TbM 
lays  a  constant  check  upon  our  conduct 
An^  lihis  stsnsatton  is  the  necessary  accom- 
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panament  of  lore;  it  cannott  I  thinks  be  se^ 
panted  from  it  But  it  is  not  the  whdb 
of  itk  mflnencew  Love  and  gratitude  to- 
wards ft  benefactor  not  only  fill  us  with 
remorse  and  with  internal  shame  wh^i- 
erer,  by  our  wilful  misbehavioury  we  have 
givea  cause  to  that  benefactor  to  be  dis- 
pleaslBd  with  us ;  but  also  prompts  us  with 
adesite  upon  all  occasions  of  doing  what 
Wtt  bdiieve  he  wills  to  be  done,  which,  with 
Mi^ect  to  God,  is  in  other  worda  a  desire 
to  aerve  him^  Now  this  is  not  only  a  re- 
Mtaint  &tMk  vice,  but  an  incitement  to  ac- 
tkna.  Instructed,  as  in  Christian  qountries 
tnankind  generally  are,  in  the  main  artides 
cf  hatnan  duty,  this  motive  will  seldom 
mislfead  them. 

la  one  important  respect  the  love  of 
€rod  excels  all  moral  principles  whatever ; 
«6d  tlittt  is,  in  its  comprehensiveness.  It 
rtittches  every  action ;  it  indudes  every 
Atttf.  You  cannot  mention  another  moral 
IttiM^ple  which  has  this  property  in  the 
aiOftb  pcArfection.  For  inistance,  I  can  hard^ 
ly^tiame  a  better  moral  principle  than  hu<- 
DMOiity.     It  is  a  principle  which  ev^y  one 
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commendSf  and  justly:  yet  in.  this  very 
article  c^comprehensiyeness  it  is  deficient, 
when  compared  with  the  love  of  Gk>d.  It 
will  prompt  us  undoubtedly  to  do  kind 
and  generous,  and  compassionate  things  to- 
wards our  friends,  our  acquaintance,  our 
neighbours,  and  towards  the  poor.  In  our 
relation  to,  and  in  our  intercourse  with, 
mankind,  especially  towards  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  us,  or  over  whom  we  have 
power,  it  will  keep  us  from  hardness  ai&d 
rigour,  and  cruelty.  In  all  this  it  is  excel- 
lent. But  it  will  not  regulate  us,  as  we 
require  to  be  regulated,  in  another  great 
branch  of  Christian  duty,  self-government 
and  self-restraint  We  may  be  exceed- 
ingly immoral  and  licentious  in  sinful  in- 
dulgences without  violating  our  principle 
of  humanity  ;  at  least,  without  specifically 
violating  it,  and  without  being  s^isible  of 
violating  it.  And  this  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  case  or  character,  namely,  hu- 
manity of  temper,  subsisting  along  with 
the  most  criminal  licentiousness,  and  under 
a  total  want  of  personal  self-governm^it. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  principle  of  con- 
duct, though  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes, 
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fffilsr'  in  comprehensiveness.  Not  so  -  with 
the  love  of  God.  He^  who  is  influenced 
by  thaty  feels  its  influence  in  all  parts 
of  duty^  upon  every  occasion  of  action, 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  conduct. 

•  The  thing  with  most  of  us  to  be  eia- 
mihied  intaand  ascertained  is,  whether  it 
indeed  guide  us  at  all :  whether  it  be  with- 
in us  an  efficient  motive.  I  am  far  from 
taking  upon  me  to  say  that  it  is  essential 
to  this  principle  to  exclude  all  other  prin- 
ciples of  conduct,  especially  the  dread  of 
God's  wrath,  and  of  its  tremendous  conse- 
<piences  ;  or  that  a  person  who  is  deterred 
from  evil  actions  by  the  dread  of  God's 
^inrath,  is  obliged  to  conclude,  that  because 
he  so  much  dreads  Grod,  he  cannot  love 
him.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  any  such 
tiling.  The  Scripture,  it  is  true,  speaking 
of  the  love  of  God,  hath  said,  that  perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear ;  but  it  hath  not  said 
that  in  the  soul  of  man  this  love  is  ever 
perfect :  what  the  Scripture  hath  thus  de- 
clared of  perfect  love  is  no  more  than  what 
is  just  The  love  of  God,  were  it  perfect, 
that  is  to  say,  were  it  such  as  his  nature, 
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his  relation^  h»  bounty  to  ua  deserves } 
were  it  adequate  either  to  its  object  or  to 
our  obligatioDy  were  it  carried  up  as  high 
as  in  a  perfectly  rational  and  virtuous  soul 
it  might  be  carried,  would,  I  believe,  aln 
sorb  every  other  motive  and  every  other 
principfe  of  action  whatever,  even  the  fear 
of  Grod  amongst  the  rest  This  princqplei 
by  its  nisiture,  might  gain  a  complete  pos- 
session of  the  heart  and  will,  so  that  a  perr 
son  acting  under  its  influence  would  take 
nothing  else  into  the  account,  would  re^ 
fleet  upon  no  other  consequence  or  conoid 
deration  whatever.  Possibly,  nay  proba^ 
bly,  this  is  the  condition  of  some  higher 
orders  of  spirits,  and  may  become  ours ;  by 
future  improvement,  and  in  a  more  exalted 
state  of  existence:  but  it  cannot,  I  am 
afraid,  be  said  to  be  our  condition  now* 
The  love  of  God  subsists  in  the  heart  of 
good  men,  as  a  powerful  principle  of  ao^ 
tion :  but  it  subsists  ^ere  in  conjunctiott 
with  other  principles,  especially  with  the 
fear  of  bim.  AJl  goodness  is  in  a  certain 
degree  comparative;  and  I  think,  that  he 
may  be  called  a  good  man  in  whom  this 
principle  dwells  and  operates  at  alL  Where- 
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fcfceto  obtain,  when  obtAuiedy  to  cultiyatey  to 
chensh,  to  atrengthen^  to  improve  it,  6ught 
to  form  the  most  anxious  concern  of  our 
ipiritual  life.  He  that  loveth  God  keepeth 
kis  commandments; 'but  still  the  love  of 
God  is  something  more  than  keeping  the 
commandments.  For  which  reason  we 
must  acquire,  what  many,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  even  yet  to  begin,  a  habit  of  conteni- 
plating  God  in  the  bounties  and  blessings 
of  his  creation.  I  think  that  reli^on  can 
hardly  subsist  in  the  soul  without  this 
habit  in  some  d^ree.  But  the  greater  part 
o£  OS,  such  is  the  natural  dulne^s  of  our 
SQula,  require  something  more  exciting  and 
stimulating  than  the  sensations  which  large 
and  general  views  of  nature  or  of  provi- 
dence produce;  something  more  particu- 
lar to  ourselves,  and  which  more  nearly 
touches  our  separate  happiness.  Now  of 
examples  of  this  kind,  jaiunely,  of  direct 
and  special  mercies  towards  himself^  no 
one,  who  calls  to  mind  the  passages  and 
providences  of  his  life,  can  be  destitute. 
There  is  one  topic  of  gratitude  falling 
under  this  head,  which  almost  every  man, 
who  is  tolerably  faithful  and  exact  in  his 
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Belf-recollections,  will  find  in  events  npon 
which  he  has  to  look  back ;  and  it  is  .this : 
How  often  have  we  been  spared,  when  we 
might  have  been  overtaken  and  cut  c^  in 
the  midst  of  sin  ?  Of  all  the  attributes  of 
Grod,  forbearance,  perhaps,  is  that  which 
we  have  most  to  acknowledge.  We  cannot 
want  occasions  to  bring  the  remembrance 
of  it  to  our  thoughts.  Have  there  not  been 
occasions,  in  which,  ensnared  in  vice,  we 
might  have  been  detected  and  exposed; 
have  been  crushed  by  punishment  or 
shame,  have  been  irrecoverably  ruined; 
occasions  in  which  we  might  have  been 
suddenly  stricken  with  death,  in  a  state  of 
soul  the  most  unfit  for  it  that  was  possible? 
That  we  were  none  of  these,  that  we  have 
been  preserved  from  these  dangers,  that 
our  sin  was  not  our  destruction,  that  in* 
rtant  judgment  did  not  overtake  us,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  long-suffering  of  Grod. 
Supposing,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
the  secrets  of  our  conduct  were  known  to 
him  at  the  time,  it  can  be  attributed  to  no 
otl^er  cause.  Now  this  is  a  topic  which 
can  never  fail  to  supply  subjects  of  thank- 
fulness, and  of  a  species  of  thankfiilness 
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which  must  bear  with  direct  force  upon 
the  regulation  of  our  conduct.  We  were 
not  destroyed  when  we  might  have  been 
destroyed,  and  when  we  merited  destruc- 
tion. We  have  been  preserved  for  further 
tnal.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  touching 
reflection.  How  deeply,  therefore,  does  it 
behove  us  not  to  trifle  with  the  patience  of 
God,  not  to  abuse  this  enlarged  space^  thi|» 
respited,  protracted  season  of  repentance^ 
by  plunging  afresh*  into  the  same  criniies^ 
or  other,  or  greater  crimen  ?  It  shows  that 
we  are  not  to  be  wrought  upon  by  mercy  j 
that  our  gratitude  is  not  moved ;  that  things, 
are  wrong  within  us ;  that  there  is  a  de- 
plorable void  and  chasm  in  our  religious 
principles,  the  love  of  God  not  being  pre-^ 
sent  in  our  hearts. 

But  to  return  to  that  with  which  we  set 
oiit :  religion  may  spring  from  various  prin- 
ciples, begin  in  various  motives.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  narrow  the  promises  of  God  which 
belong  to  sincere  religion,  from  whatever 
cause  it  originates.  But  of  these  princi- 
ples, the  purest,  the  surest,  is  the  love  of 
F  8 
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Qodf  forasmuch  as  the  religion  which  pro- 
ceeds fix>m  it  is  sincere,  constant,  and  uni- 
versal.    It  will  not,  like  fits  of  terror  and 
alarm,  (which  yet  we  do  not  despise,)  pro- 
duce a  temporary  religion.     The  love  of 
God  is  an  abiding  principle.     It  will  not^ 
like  some  other,  (and  these  also  good  and 
laudable  principles  of  action,  as  far  as  they 
^,)  produce  a  partial  religion.     It  is  co- 
extensive with  all  our  obligations.     Prac- 
tical   Christianity   may   be  comprised  in 
three  words;  devotion,  self-government,  and 
benevolence.      The  love  of  God  in   the 
heart  is  a  fountain,  from  which  these  three 
streams  ^f  virtue  will  not  fail  to  issue. 
The  love  of  God  also  is  a  guard  against 
error  in  conduct,   because  it  is  a  guard 
against  those  evil  influences  which  mislead 
the  understanding  in  moral  questions.     In 
some    measure    it    supplies  the  place  of 
every  rule.     He  who  has  it  truly  within 
him,  has  little  to  learn.     Look  steadfastly 
to  the  will  of  God,  which  he  who  loves 
Grod  necessarily  does,  practise  what  you 
believe  to  be  well-pleasing  to  him,  leave 
off  what  you  believe  to  be  displeasing  to 
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him ;  cherish^  confinn,  strengthen  the  prin- 
ciple itself  which  sustains  this  course  of 
external  conduct,  and  you  will  not  want 
many  lessons,  you  need  not  listen  to  any 
other  monitor. 
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SERMON  IV, 

MEDITATING    UPON    RELIGION. 


FsALM  Ixiii.  7. 

Have  I  not  remembered  thee  in  my  bed :  and 
thought  upon  thee  when  I  was  waking  f 

T^HE  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man,  aa 
it  is  sometimes  emphatically  called,  the 
Christian  life,  that  is,  or  the  progress  of 
Christianity  in  the  heart  of  any  particular 
person,  is  marked,  amongst  other  things,  by 
religion  gradually  gaining  possession  of  the 
thoughts.  It  has  been  said,  that  if  we 
thought  about  religion  as  it  deserved,  we 
should  never  think  about  any  thing  else ; 
nor  with  strictness,  perhaps,  can  we  deny 
the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Religious 
concerns  do  so  surpass  and  outweigh  in 
value  and  importance  all  concerns  beside. 
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that^  did  they  occupy  a  place  in  our  minds 
proportioned  to  that  importance,  they 
would  in  truth,  exclude  every  other  but 
themselves.  I  am  not,  therefore,  one  of 
those  who  wonder  when  I  see  a  man  eiv- 
grossed  with  religion  :  the  wonder  with  me 
is,  that  men  care  and  think  so  little  con- 
cerning it.  With  all  the  allowances  which 
must  be  made  for  our  employments,  our 
activities,  our  anxieties  about  the  interests 
and  occurrences  of  the  present  life,  it  is 
still  true,  that  our  forgetfulness,  and  negli?- 
gence,  and  indifference  about  religion,  are. 
much  greater  than  can  be  excused,  or  can 
easily  be  accounted  for  by  these  causes. 
Few  men  are  so  busy,  but  that  they  con<- 
trive  to  find  time  for  any  gratification  their 
heart  is  set  upon,  and  thought  for  any  sub« 
ject  in  which  they  are  interested:  they 
want .  not  leisure  for  these,  though  they 
want  leisure  for  religion.  Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  singular  cases,  if  indeed 
there  be  any  cases,  of  being  over-religious, 
over-intent  upon  spiritual  affairs,  the  real 
and  true  complaint  is  all  on  the  other  side, 
that  men  think  not  about  them  enough, 
as  they  ought,  as  is  reasonable,  as  it  is 
their  duty  to  do;    That  is  the  malady  and 
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the  mischief.  The  cast  and  torn  of  our 
isfinn  and  fleshly  nature  lean  all  on  that 
side.  For,  first,  this  nature  is  affected 
chiefly  by  what  we  see.  Though  the  things 
which  concern  us  most  deeply  be  not  seen ; 
for  this  very  reason,  that  they  are  not 
seen,  they  do  not  affect  us  as  they  ought. 
Though  these  things  ought  to  be  meditated 
upon,  and  must  be  acted  upon,  one  way  or 
other,  long  before  we  come  actually  to  ex- 
perience them,  yet  in  fact  we  do  not  medi* 
taite  upon  them,  we  do  not  act  with  a  view 
to  them,  till  something  gives  us  alarm,  gives 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  approaching 
fast  upon  us,  that  they  are  at  hand,  or  shmtly 
will  be,  that  we  shall  indeed  experience 
what  they  are. 

The  world  of  spirits,  the  world  for 
which  we  are  destined,  is  invisible  to  us. 
Hear  St.  Paul's  account  of  this  matter; 
^Vwe  look  not  at  the  things  which  are 
seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen, 
fi>r  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal.''  "  We  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight:  faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen/'    'Some  greafc  invis3>le' agent  there 
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moflt  be  in  tUe  universe :  ^  tlie  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  6f  things 
irtiich'  do  appear."  Now  if  the  great  au- 
dbor  of  all  things  be  himself  invisible  to  our 
Sebses^  tod  if  our  relation  to  him  must  ne- 
detearily  form  the  greatest  interest  and 
concern  of  our  existence^  then  it  follows^ 
dittt  our  grratest  interest  and  concern  are 
#ith  those  things  which  are  now  invisible. 
^  We  are  saved  bj  hope,  but  hope  that  is 
seen  is  not  hope:  for  what  a  man  seeth, 
why  doth  he  yet  hope  for:  but  if  we  hope 
tar  that  we  see  not^  then  do  we  with  pa- 
tience Wait  for  it"  The  first  infirmity^ 
therefore,  which  religion  has  to  conquer 
within  us,  is  that  which  binds  doWn  our 
attention  to  the  things  which  we' see.  The 
natural  man  is  immersed  in  sense :  nothing 
takes  hold  of  his  mind  but  what  applies 
immediately  to  his  sense ;  bilt  this  dispo-* 
sition  will  not  do  for  religion :  the  religious 
character  is  founded  in  hop^  as  contra* 
distinguished  from  experience,  in  perceiving 
l^  the  mind  what  is  not  perceived  by  the 
eye :  unless  a  man  can  do  this,  he  cannot 
be  religious :  and  with  many  it  is  a  great 
difficulty.     This  power  of  hope,  which,  as 
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St  Paul  observes  of  it,  is  that  which  places 
the  invisible  world  before  our  view,  is  spe-* 
cifically  described  in  Scripture,  as  amongst 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  natural  man 
standing  indeed  much  in  need  x)f  it,  being 
altogether  of  an  opposite  tendency.  Hear 
St  Paul's  prayer  for  his  Roman  converts; 
"  The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy 
and  peace  in  believing,  that  you  may- 
abound  in  hope  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost/'  Again  to  the  Galatiaos^ 
how  does  he  describe  the  state  of  mind  of 
a  Christian  ?  ^^  we  through  the  Spirit  wiut 
for  the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith." 

Again :  another  impediment  to  the 
thought  of  religion  is  the  faculty  and  the 
habit  we  have  acquired  of  regarding  its 
concerns  as  at  a  distance.  A  child  is  af^ 
fected  by  nothing  but  what  is  present,  and 
many  thousands  in  this  respect  continue 
children  all  their  lives.  In  a  degree  this 
weakness  cleaves  to  us  all ;  produces  upon 
us  the  same  effect  under  a  different  form ; 
namely,  in  this  way,  when  we  find  our- 
selves necessarily  disturbed  by  near  or 
approaching  evil,   we  have  the  means  of 
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forgetting  the  neiu*ness  or  the  approach  of 
thsAf  which  must  bring  with  it  the  greatest 
evil  or  the  greatest  good  we  are  capable  of, 
our  change  at  death.     Though  we  cannot 
exactly  offer  any  arguments  to  show  that  it 
b.  either  certainly  or  probably  at  a  distance, 
yet  we  have  the  means  of  regarding  it  in 
our  minds  as  though  it  were  at  a  distance ; 
and  this  even  in  cases  in  which  it  cannot 
possibly  be  so.    Do  we  prepare  for  it?  no; 
why?    because  we  regard  it  in  our  ima- 
^nations  as  at  a  distance ;  we  cannot  prove 
that  it  is  at  a  distance;  nay,  the  contrary  may 
be  proved  against  us :  but  still  we  regard  it 
so  in  our  imaginations,  and  regard  it  so  prac- 
tically ;  for  imagination  is  with  most  men 
the  practical  principle.  But,  however  strong 
and  general  this  delusion  be,  has  it  any  foun- 
dation in  reason?     Can  that  be  thought 
at  a  distance  which  may  come  to-morrow, 
which  must  come  in  a  few  yearfe  ?     In  a 
very  few  years  to  most  of  us,  in  a  few  years 
to  all,  it  will  be  fixed  and  decided,  whether 
we  are  to  be  in  heaven  or  hell ;  yet  we  go 
en  without  thinking  of  it,    without  pre- 
paring for  it :  and  it  is  exceedingly  observ- 
able, that  it  is  only  in  religion  we  thus  put 
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mmj  thet  thought  from  n%.    In  the  settle-- 
ment'of  our  worldly  afikirs  after  our  deathly 
which  exactly  depend  upon  the  aame  events 
commence  at  the  same  time^  are  equaUhf 
distanti    if  either    were    distant^    equally 
liable  to  uncertainty,  as  to  when  the  dis* 
position  will  take  place,  in  these,  I  say^ 
men  are  not  usually  negligent,  or  think 
that  by  reason  of  its  distance  it  can  be 
neglected,  or  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty 
when  it  may  happen,  left  unprovided  for. 
lliis  is  a  flagrant  inconsistency,  and  proves 
decisively  that  religion  possesses  a  small 
portion  of  our  concern,  in  proportion  with 
what  it  ought  to  do.     For  instead  of  giving 
to  it  that  superiority  which  is  due  to  im«> 
mortal  concerns,   above  those  which  are 
transitory,  perishable,  and  perishing,  it  is 
not  even  put  upon  an  equality  with  them  $ 
nor  with  those  which,  in  respect  to  timei 
and  the  uncertainty  of  time,  are  under  the 
same  circumstances  with  itself. 

Thirdly ;  the  spiritual  character  of  re- 
ligion is  another  great  impediment  to  its 
entering  our  thoughts.  All  religion,  whicl| 
is  efibctuali  is  and  must  be  spiritual.  Offices 
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and  ordinances  are  the  handmaids  and  in-. 
strumeDts  of  the  spiiitiial  reHgion,  calcu-- 
lated  to  generate!  to  .promote,  to  maintwn» 
to  uphold  it  in  the  heart;. but  the  thing 
itself  is  purely  spiritual.    Now  the  flesh 
weigheth  down  the  spirit,  as  with  a  load 
and  burden.     It  is  difficult  to  rouse  the 
human  constitution  to  a  sense  and  percept 
lion  of  what  is  purely  spiritual.     They 
who  are  addicted,  not  only  to  vic^  but  to 
gn^ifications.  and    pleasures;    they    who 
know  no  other  rule  than  to  go  with  the 
crowd  in  the    career  of   dissipation   and 
amusetnent :  they  whose  attentions  are  all 
fix«d  and  engrossed  by  business,    whose 
xhinds  from  morning  to  night  are  counting 
and  computing;  the  weak,  and  foolish,  and 
stupid ;  lastly,  which  comprehends  a  class 
of  n^Mtikind  deplorably  numerous,  the  in- 
dolent and  .  slothful ;    none  of  these  can 
bring  themselves  to  meditate  upon  religion. 
Hie  last  ^ass  slumber  over  its  interests 
and  concerns ;    perhaps    they  cannot  be 
8Md  to  forget  it  absolutely,  but  they  slum- 
ber over  the  subjeqt,  in  which  state  nothing 
as  to  their  salvation;  gets  done,  no  decision, 
no  practice.    There  ari^  therefore,  we  ae^ 
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various  obstacles  and  infirmities  in  out  coh-^' 
stitutionsy  which  obstruct  the  reception. of 
religious  ideas  ih  our  mind,  still  more  such 
a  voluntary  entertainment  of  them  as.  may 
bring  forth  fruit  .  It  ought,  thereforey  to 
be  our  constant  prayer  to  God,  that  he 
will  open  our  hearts  to  the  influence  of  his 
word,  by  which  is  meant  that  he  will  so 
quickeii  and  actuate  the  sensibility  and 
vigour  of  our  minds,  as  to  enable  us  to 
attend  to  the  things  which  really  and  truly 
belong  to  our  peace. 

So  soon  as  religion  gains  that  hold  and 
that  possession  of  the  heart,  which  it  must 
do  to  become  the  means  of  our  salvation* 
things  change  within  us,  as  in  many  otl^er 
respects,  so  especially  in  this.  We  think 
a  great  deid  more  frequently  about  it,  we 
think  of  it  for  a  longer  continuance,  and 
our  thoughts  of  it  have  much  more  of  vi- 
vacity and  impressiveness.  First,  we  begin 
to  think  of  religion  more  frequently  than 
we  did.  Heretofore  we  never  thought  of 
it  at  all,  except  when  some  melancholy  in- 
cident had  sunk  our  spirits,  or  had  terrified 
our    apprehensions;    it    was    either  from 
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lowneM  or  from  fright  that  we  thou^t  of 
religion  at  all.  Whilst  things  went  stnooth- 
ly,  and  prosperously^  and  gaily  with  1199 
whilst  all  was  well  and  safe  in  our  health 
and  circumstances,  religion  was  the  liiat 
thing,  we  wished  to  turn  our  minds  to ;  we 
did  not  want  to  have  our  pleasure  disturb- 
ed by  it  But  it  is  not  so  with  us  now : 
there  is  a  change  in  our  minds  in  this  re^ 
wpect  It  enters  our  thoughts  very  often^ 
both  by  day  and  by  night  <<  Have  I  not 
remembered  thee  in  my  bed,  and  thought 
upon  thee  when  I  was  waking?''  This 
change  is  one  of  the  prognostications  of  the 
religious  principle  forming  within  us.  Se- 
oondly,  these  thoughts  settle  themselves 
•pon  our  minds.  The/  were  formerly 
fleeting  and  transitory^  as  the  cloud  which 
passes  along  the  sky;  and  they  were  so 
for  two  reasons ;  first,  they  found  no  c^n-* 
genial  temper  and  disposition  to  rest  upon, 
no  seriousness,  no  posture  of  mind  proper 
for  their  reception ;  and  secondly)  because 
we,  of  our  own  accord,  by  a  positive  exer-^ 
tion  and  endeavour  of  our  will,  put  them 
away  from  us,  we  disliked  their  presence, 
we  rejected  and  cast  them  out    But  it  is 


not  so  now;  we  entertain  and  retidn  reli- 
gious meditations,  as  being,  in  fact,  those 
(Which  concern  us  most  deeply.     I  do  not 
speak  of  the  solid  comfort  which  is  to  be 
^found  in  them,  because  that  belongs  to  a 
^more  advanced  state  of  Christian  life  than 
I  .am  now  considering:    that  will  come 
afterwards ;  and,  when  it  does  come,  wiH 
form  the  support,  and  consolation,  and  hup^ 
piness  of  our  lives.     But  whilst  the  religious 
principle  is  forming,  at  least  during  thie 
first  steps  of  that  formation,  we  are  induced 
to  think  about  religioti  chiefly  from  a  sense 
of  its  vast  consequences ;  and  this  reasoh 
is  enough  to  make  wise  men  think  about  it 
both  long  and  closely.    Lastly,  our  reli- 
gious  thoughts  come  to  have  a  vivacity  and 
impressiveness  in  them  which  they  had  not 
hitherto :  that  is  to  say,  they  interest  us 
much  more  than   they  did.     There   is  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  light  in  which 
we  see  the  same  thing,  in  the  force  and 
strength  with  which  it  rises  up  before  out 
view,  in  the  degree  with  which  we  are  af- 
fected by  it    This  difference  is  experienced 
in  "BO  one  thing  more  than  in  religion,  hot 
only  between  difierent  persons,  but  by  the 
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same  person  at  different  times,  the  same 
person  in  different  stages  of  the  Christian 
progress,  the  same  person  under  different 
measures  of  divine  grace. 

FinaUy,  would  we  know  whether  we 
have  made,  or  are  making  any  advances 
in  Christianity  or  not?  These  are  the 
marks  which  will  tell  us.  Do  we  think 
more  frequently  about  religion  than  we 
used  to  do  ?  Do  we  cherish  and  entertain 
these  thoughts  for  a  longer  continua&ee 
than  we  did?  Do  they  interest  us  more 
than  formerly  ?  Do  they  impress  us  mor^ 
do  they  strike  us  more  forcibly,  do  they 
sink  deeper?  If  we  perceive  this,  then 
we  perceive  a  change,  upon  which  we  may 
ground  good  hopes  and  expectations ;  if  we 
perceive  it  not,  we  have  cause  for  very  af- 
flicting apprehensions,  that  the  power  of 
reli^on  hath  not  yet  visited  us ;  cause  Sot 
deep  and  earnest  intercession  with  Grod  fqr 
ike  much  wanted  succour  of  his  Holy 
Spirit 
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SERMON  V. 

or  THE   STATE  AFTER  DEATH. 


1  John,  iii.  2. 

Bdooed^  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God ;  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  z 
but  we  know  that^  when  he  shall  appeiar^ 
we  shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him 
as  he  is. 

/^NE  of  the  inost  natural  solicitudea  of 
the  human  mind,  is  to  know  what  wiU 
become  of  us  after  death,  what  is  already 
become  of  those  friends  who  are  gone.  I 
do  not  so  much  mean  the  great  question, 
whether  we  and  they  shall  be  happy  or 
miserable,  as  I  mean  the  question,  what  is 
the  nature  and  condition  of  that  state  which 
we  are  so  soon  to  try.  This  solicitude, 
which  is  both  natural  and  strong,  is  some- 
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times^  however,  carried  too  far:  and  this 
is  the  case,  when  it  renders  us  uneasy,  or 
dissatisfied,  or  impatient  under  the  obscu- 
rity in  which  the  subject  is  placed;  and 
placed,  not  only  in  regard  to  us,  or  in  re- 
gard to  common  men,  but  in  regard  even 
to  the  apostles  themselves  of  our  Lord, 
who  were  taught  from  his  mouth,  aB  well 
as  immedi^ly  instructed  by  his   Spirit. 
Saint  John,  the  author  of  the  text  which  I 
have  read  to  you,  was  one  of  these ;  not 
only  an  apostle,  but  of  all  the  apostles, 
perhaps,  the  most  closely  connected  with 
his  Master,  and  admitted  to  the  most  inti- 
mate; familiarity  with  him.     What  it  was 
allowed,  therefore,  for  man  to  know,  Saint 
John  knew.     Yet  this  very  Saint  John  ac- 
knowledges. ^'  that  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be^;^  the  exact  nature,  and 
condition,  and  circumstances  of  our  future 
state  are  yet  hidden  from  us. 

I  think  it  credible  that  this  may,  in  a 
vety  great  degree,  arise  from  the  nature  of 
the  human  understanding  itself.  Our  Sa* 
viour  said  to  Nicodemus,  <^  If  I  have  told 
yon  earthly  thmgs^  and  ye  believe  not,  how 
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shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly 
things  ?'*     It  is  evident  from  the  strain  oi 
this  extraordinary   conversation,  that  the 
disbelief  on  the  part  of  Nicodemus,    to 
which  our  Saviour  refers,  was  that  which 
arose  from  the  difficulty  of  comprehending 
the  subject.     Therefore  our  Saviour's  words 
to  him  may  be  construed  thus:    If  what 
I  have  just  now  said  concerning  the  Hew 
birth,  concerning  being  born  again,  con- 
cerning being  born  of  the  Spirit,  concern- 
ing the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  all 
^^  earthly  things,"   that  is,   are  all  things 
that  pass  in  the  hearts  of  Christians  in  this 
their  present  life,  and  upon  this  earth ;  if 
this   information   prove  so   difficult,   that 
you  cannot  bring  yourself  to  believe  it,  by 
reason  of  the  difficulty  of  apprehending  it ; 
*^  how  shall  ye  believe?"  how  would  you^ 
be  able  to  conquer  the  much  greater  diffi-' 
culties  which  would  attend  my  discourse,' 
^  If  I  told  you  heavenly  things ;"  that  is  to 
say,   if  I   speak  to  you  of  those  things 
which  are  passing,  or  which  will  pass,  in^ 
heaven,   in   a  totally  different   state   and^* 
stage  of  existence,   amongst  natures  and' 
beings  :i)inlike  yours  ?    The  truth  seems  to 
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be  that ;  the  human  imderstondin^  consti^ 
tuted  as  it  is,  though  fitted  for  the  pur^ 
poses  for  which  we  want  it,^  that  is,  thou^ 
ci4>able  of  receiving  the  instruction  and 
knowledge,  which  are  necessary  for  our 
conduct  and  the  discharge  of  our  duty, 
has  a  native  original  incapacity  for  the  re« 
ception  of  any  distinct  knowledge  of  our 
futu]:e  condition.     The  reason  is,  that  all 
our  conceptions  and  ideas  are  drawn  fron» 
experience,  (not,-  perhaps,  all  immediately 
from  experience,  but  experience  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  them  all,)  and  no  language,  na 
infonoation,  no  instruction,  can  do  more 
for  us,  than  teach  us  the  relation  of  the 
ideas  which  we  have.     Therefore,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,    no  words  whatever   that 
could  have  been  used,  no  account  or  de» 
scription    that  could   have,  been   written 
down,  would  have  been  able  to  convey  to 
us  a  conception  of  our  future  state,  consti-^ 
tuted  as  our  understandings  now  are.    I. 
am  far  from  saying,  that  it  was  not  in  the^ 
power  of  God,  by  immediate  inspiration^/ 
ta  have  struck  light  and  ideas  intot  our- 
minds,  of  which  naturally  we  have  no  coiw 
ception.  :  I  wpn::far.  fiiom  saying,  ^mt.  he 
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oould  not,}  by  «n  act  of  his  power^  h»ve  as- 
sumed  a  human  beingi  or  the  soul  of  a  hu- 
man being,  mto  heaven ;  and  have  diowii 
to  him»  or  it,  the  nature  and  the  glories  of 
that  kingdom :  but  it  is  evident^  thaty  un- 
less the  whole  order  of  our  present  world 
be  changed,  such  revelations  as  these  matft 
be  rare;  must  be  limited  to  very  extract- 
dinary  persons,  and  very  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. And  even  then,  with  respect  to 
others,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  communication  by  speech 
or  writing  are  inadequate  to  the  transmit- 
ting of  any  knowledge  or  information  of 
this  sort :  and  from  a  cause,  which  has  al- 
ready been  noticed,  namely,  that  language 
deals  only  with  the  ideas  which  we  have ; 
that  these  ideas  are  all  founded  in  expe- 
rience; that  probably,  most  probably  in- 
deed, the  things  of  the  next  world  are  very 
remote  from  any  experience  which  we  have 
in  this ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that» 
though  the  inspired  person  might  hinself 
possess  this  supernatural  knowledge,  ^  be 
could  not  impart  it  to  any  other  pefsott 
not  in  like  manner  inspired.  Wheiti  there- 
f(H:e,  the  iQature  and  constitution  of  tibe 


human  understanding  is  considered,  it  can 
excite  no  surprise,  it  ought  to  excite  no 
complaint,  it  is  no  fair  objection  to  Chris- 
taanityy  ^^  that  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be/'  I  do  not  say,  that  the  itn- 
l^opfection  of  our  understanding  forbids  it 
(tor  in  strictness  of  speech,  that  is  hot  im- 
perfect, which  answers  the  purpose  designed 
hf  it,)  but  the  present  constitution  of  our 
understanding  forbids  it. 

•«  It  doth  not  yet  appear,"  saith  the 
apostle,  ^^  what  we  shall  be,  but  this  we 
Imow,  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall 
brlike  him/'  As  if  he  had  said.  Though 
we  be  far  from  understanding  the  subject 
dither  accurately  or  clearly,  or  from  having 
conceptions  and  notions  adequate  to  the 
truth  and  reality  of  the  case,  yet  we  know 
something:  this,  for  instance,  we  know, 
that,  ^^  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  him."  The  best  commentary  upon 
tibis  last  sentence  of  Saint  John's  text  may 
he  drawn  from  the  words  oF  Saint  PauL 
I£s  words  state  the  same  proposition  more 
folly,  when  he  tells  us  (Phil.  iii.  21.)  ''  that 
Christ  shall  change  our  vile  body^  that  it 
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tBay  be  like  his  glcHious  body."  From  the 
two  passages  together)  we  may  lay  di^yi^. 
the  following  points.  Firsts  that  we  shall, 
have  bodies.  One  apostle  informs  us,  that; 
we  shall  be  like  him;  the  other,  that  p^fT; 
vile  body  shall  be  like  his  glorious  body ;. 
therefore,  we  shall  have  bodies.  Secondly, i 
that  these  bodies  shall  be  greatly  chang^sfl.. 
from  what  they  are  at  present.  If  we  hajd. 
had  nothing  but  Saint  John's  text  to  hav$; 
gone  upon,  this  would  have  been  implied. 
^^  When  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
him."  We  are  not  like  him  now,  we  9h(fU, 
be  like  him;  we  shall  hereafter  be  like, 
him,  namely,  when  he  shall  appear.  SaiiMt. 
John's  words  plainly  regard  this  simili-* 
tude  as  a  future  thing,  as  what  we  sh^, 
acquire,  as  belonging  to  what  we  shall) 
become,  in  contradistinction  to  what  we> 
are.  Therefore,  they  imply  a  change  which . 
must  take  place  in  our  bodily  constitu^. 
tion.  But  what  Saint  John's  words  imply». 
Saint  Paul's  declare.  ^^  He  shall  change, 
our  vile  bodies."  That  point,  thereft>ret 
may  be  considered  as  placed  out  of  quesH 
tion. 


That  such   a  change  is  necessary,   that 
such  a  change  is  to  be  expected,  is  agree- 
able even  to  the  established  order  of  nsn 
ture.     Throughout  the  universe  this  rule 
holdsy  viz.  that  the  body  of  every  animal 
is  suited  to  its  state.     Nay  more ;  when  an 
animal  changes   its   state,   it  changes  its 
body.     When  animals,  which  lived  under 
water,  aflerwftrds  live  in  air,  their  bodies 
are  changed  almost  entirely,  so  as  hardly 
to  be  known  by  any  one  mark  of  resem- 
blance to  their  former  figure;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, from  worms  and  caterpillars  to  flies 
and  moths.     These  are  common  transform- 
ations;  and  the  like  happens,   when  an 
animal  changes  its  element  from  the  water 
to  the  earth,  or  an  insect  from  living  under 
ground  to  flying  abroad  in  the  air.     And 
these  changes  take  place  in  consequence  of 
that  unalterable  rule,    that  the  body  be 
fitted   to  the  state ;    which    rule  obtains 
throughout  every  region   of  nature  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.     Now  our  pre- 
sent bodies   are  by  no  means  fitted  for 
heaven.      So  saith   Saint  Paul  expressly, 
^^  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God  :  corruption  doth  not  inherit 
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ilioomiption/'  Between  our  bodies  as 
diey  ari&  now  constituted,  and  the  state 
into  which  we  shall  come  then,  there  is  a 
physical,  necessary,  and  invincible  incon* 
gftiity.  Therefore  they  must  undergo'  a 
change,  and  that  change  will,  first,  be  uni- 
versal, at  least  as  to  those  who  shall  be 
saved ;  secondly,  it  will  be  sudden  ;  thirdly, 
it  will  be  very  great.  First,  it  will  be  uni- 
versal. Saint  Paul's  words  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
are,  ^  we  shall  all  be  changed.''  I  do 
however  admit,  that  this  whole  chapter  of 
Saint  Paul  relates  only  to  those  who  shall 
be  saved;  of  no  others  did  he  intend  to 
speak.  This,  I  think,  has  been  satisfactorily 
ihade  out ;  but  the  argument  is  too  long 
to  enter  upon  at  present.  If  so,  the  ex* 
pression  of  the  apostle,  ^^  We  shall  all  be 
dianged,"  proves  only  that  we  who  are 
saved,  who  are  admissible  into  his  king- 
dom, shall  be  changed.  Secondly,  the 
change  will  be  instantaneous.  So  Saint 
Paul  describes  it ;  ^<  In  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  dead  shall  be 
raised  incorruptible ;"  and,  therefore,  th^ 
nature  mtist  have  undergone  the  changeu 


Thirdly,  it  will  be  very  great.  No  change, 
which  we  experience  or  see,  can  bear  any 
assigDable  proportion  to  it  in  degree  or  im- 
portance. It  is  this  corruptible  putting 
on  incorruption ;  it  is  this  mortal  putting 
on  immortality.  Now  it  has  often  been 
made  a  question,  whether,  after  so  great  a 
diange,  the  bodies^  with  which  we  shall  be 
clothed,  are  to  be  deemed  new  bodies,  or 
the  same  bodies  under  a  new  form.  This 
is  a  question  which  has  often  been  agi- 
tated, but  the  truth  is,  it  is  of  no  moment 
or  importance.  We  continue  the  same  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  so  long  as  we  are 
sensible  and  conscious  that  we  are  so.  In 
this  life  our  bodies  are  continually  chang- 
ing. Much,  no  doubt,  and  greatly  is  the 
body  of  every  human  being  changed  from 
his  birth  to  his  maturity  ;  yet,  because  we 
are  nevertheless  sensible  of  what  we  are, 
sensible  to  ourselves  that  we  are  the  same, 
we  are  in  reality  the  same.  Alterations, 
in  the  size  or  form  of  our  visible  persons, 
make  no  change  in  that  respect.  Nor 
would  they,  if  they  were  much  greater,  as 
in  fiome  animals  they  are ;  or  even  if  they 
were  total.     Vast;  therefore,  as  that  change 


must  be,  or  rather,  m  the  difference  mmk 
he  between  our  present  and  our  future 
bodies,  as  to  their  substance,  their  nature^ 
or  their  form,  it  will  not  hinder  us  firom  fe^ 
jpaining  the  same,  any  more  than  the  al- 
terations, which  our  bodies  undergo  in  this 
life,  hinder  us  from  remaining  the  saiiie» 
We  know  vrithin  ourselves  that  we  are  the 
same;  and  that  is  sufficient:  and  this 
knowledge  or  consciousness  we  shall  rise 
with  from  the  grave,  whatever  be  the  bodiea 
with  which  we  be  clothed. 

The  two  apostles  go  one  step  further 
when  they  tell  us,  that  we  shall  be  like 
Christ  himself;  and  that  this  likeness  will 
consist  in  a  resemblance  to  his  glorified 
body.  Now  of  the  glorified  body  of  Chriat 
all  that  we  know  is  this.  At  the  trana*^ 
figuration  upon  the  mount,  the  three  apos- 
tles saw  the  person  of  our  Lord  in  a  very 
different  state  from  its  ordinary  statew 
^^  He  was  transfigured  before  them,  and 
his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun,  and  his  rai* 
ment  was  white  as  the  light."  Saint  Luke 
describes  it  thus:  <^  The  fashion  of^  hia 
countenance  was  altered,  and  hb  raiment 
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^was  wBitS'viid  glittttringr  and  behold  there 
taliild  with  him  two  men,  who  appeared 
m  l^ry.**  Then  he  adds,  '^  that  the  apos- 
-ties,  when  they  awaked,  saw  his  glory.** 
^ow  I  consider  this  transaction,  as  a  spe^ 
cimen  of  the  change  of  which  a  glorified 
body  is  susceptible.  Saint  Stephen,  at  his 
martyrdom,  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jeaus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
Saint  Paul,  at  his  conversion,  saw  a  light 
from  heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  shining  round  about  him  ;  and  in  this 
light  Christ  then  was.  These  instances, 
like  tiie  former,  only  show  the  changes  and 
the  appearances  of  which  a  glorified  body 
is  susceptible,  not  the  form  or  condition  in 
which  it  must  necessarily  be  found,  or 
miist  always  continue.  You  will  observe, 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  body  of  our 
XiOrd  at  his  transfiguration,  at  his  appear- 
ance, afi;er  his  resurrection,  at  ^is  ascension 
into  heaven,  at  his  appearance  to  Stephen, 
ahbald  preserve  a  resemblance  to  his  hu- 
sian  person  upon  earth,  because  it  was  by 
't;liat  resemblance  alone  he  could  be  known 
to  his  disciple^,  at  least  by  any  means  of 
Icnowledge  naturally  belonging  to  them  in 
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that  human  state.  But  this  was  not  al- 
ways necessary »  nor  continues  to  be  neoes* 
sary.  Nor  is  there  any  sufficient  reason 
to  suppose,  that  this  resemblance  to  our 
present  bodies  will  be  retained  in  our  ia- 
ture  bodies,  or  be  at  all  wanted.  UpoB 
the  whole,  the  conclusions,  which  we  seem 
authorised  to  draw  from  these  intimationa 
of  Scripture^  are. 

First,  that  we  should  have  bodies. 

Secondly,  that  they  will  be  so  far  diifo*- 
ent  from  our  present  bodies,  as  to^be 
suited,  by  that  difference,  to  the  state  and 
life  Into  which  they  are  to  enter,  agreeably 
to  that  rule  which  prevails  throughout 
universal  nature ;  that  the  body  of  every 
being  is  suited  to  its  state,  and  thatt 
when  it  changes  its  state,  it  -changes  its 
body. 

Thirdly,  that  it  is  a  question  by  which 
we  need  not  at  all  be  disturbed,  whether 
the  bodies  with  which  we  shall  arise  be 
new  bodies,  or  thte  same  bodies  under  a 
new  form }  for, 


Fourthly,  no  alteration  will  hinder  us 
from  remaining  the  same^  provided  we  are 
flRBUffible  and  conscious  that  we^  are  so ;  any. 
than  the  changes  which  our  visible 
knondargoes  even  in  this .life»  and 
which  from  infancy  to  manhood. are  un- 
doubtedly very  great,  hinder  us  from  being 
the  same,  to  ourselves  and  in  ourselves, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatso- 
ever. 

Lastly,  that  though,  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  faculties,  we  neither  are,  nor, 
without  a  constant  miracle  upon  our  minds, 
ooold  be  made,  able  to  conceive  or  com- 
prehend'the  nature  of  our  future  bodies ; 
jet,  we  are  assured,  that  the  change  will  be 
infinitely  beneficial ;  that  our  new  bodies 
will  be  infinitely  superior  to  those  which 
we  carry   about  with   us   in   our  present 
mtate ;  in  a  word,  that,  whereas  our  bodies 
«re  now  comparatively  vile,  (and  are  so  de- 
nominated,) they  will  so  far  rise  in  glory, 
<«8  to  be  made  like  unto  his  glorious  body  ; 
^hat  whereas,  through  our  pilgrimage  here, 
"v^e  have  borne,  that  which  we  inherited, 
*tJie  image  of  the  earthy,  of  our  parent  the 
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first  Adam,  created  for  a  life  lipofli  this 
earth ;  we  shall,  in  our  future  state,  bear 
another  imager  a  new  resemblance,  that  of 
the  heavenly  inhabitant,  the  seccmd  man^ 
the  second  nature,  even  that  of  the  Lord 
from  heaven. 
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ON   PURITY   OP   THE   HEAttT   AKD 
AFFECTIONS. 


1^  *;f  * 


1  John,  iu.  2,  d«. 

Beloved^  rum  are  we  the  sons  of  God ;  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  whai  we  shall  be ;  bup- 
we  know  that^  when  he  shall  appear^  we 
shall  be  like  him ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as 
he  is.  And  every  man  that  hath  this 
hope  in  him  purifieth  himself  even  cm  he 
is  pure. 

T^HEN  the  text  tells  us,  «  that  every 
^  ^  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  pu- 
rifieth himself, "  it  must  be  understood  as 
intending  to  describe  the  natural,  proper, 
and  genuine  effects  of  this  hope,  rather, 
perhaps,  than  the  actual  effects,  or  at  least 
as  effects,  which,  in  point  of  experience, 
universally  follow  from  it   As  hath  already 
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been  observed,  the  ^hole  text  relates  to 
sincere  Christians,  and  to  these  alone :  the 
word  wcj  in  the  preceding  part  of  it,  com- 
prises sincere   Christians,  and  no  others. 
Therefore  the  words  every  man  must  be  li- 
mited to  the  same  sort  of  men,  of  whom  he 
was  speaking  before.     It  is  not  probable, 
that  in  the  same  sentence  he  would  change 
the    persons    and    characters    concerning 
whom  he  discoursed.      So  that  if  it  had 
been  objected  to  Saint  John,  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  every  man  did  not  purify  himself 
who  had  this  hope  in  him,  he  would  have 
replied,  I  believe,  that  these  were  not  the 
kind  of  persons  he  had  in  his  view ;  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  text,  he  had 
in   contemplation   the  religious  condition 
and  character  of  sincere  Christians,  and  no 
other.     When,  in  the  former  part  of  the 
text,  he  talked  of  we  being  the  sona  pf 
Gk>d,  of  we  being  like  Christ,  he  undoubt- 
edly meant  sincere  Christians  alone :  and 
it  would  be  strange  if  he  meant  any  ojther 
in  this  latter  part  of  the  text,   which  is  in 
fact  a  continuation  of  the  same  discourse, 
of  the  same  subject,  nay,  a  portion  of  the 
aame  sentence. 
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I  )wre  said  thus  rnvtch  in  order  to  ol>- 
viftte'the  contrariety  which  there  seems  to 
be  between  Saint  John^s  assertion  and  expe^ 
litoce.  Experience^  I  acknowledge,  provet 
tjbe  idefficacy,  in  numerous  cases,  of  reli* 
^ous-lidpe  and  reli^us  motives:  and  it 
nnist  be  so :  for  if  religious  motiveb  ope* 
rated  certainly  and  necessarily,  if  they  pro^ 
duced  their  effect/ by  an  infiJlible  power 
0?er  the  mind,  we  should  only  be  machines 
necessarily  actuated;  and  that  cert:iainly  is 
not  the  tiling  which  a  moral  agent,  a  reli<- 
gious  agent,  was  intended  to  be.  It  was 
intended  that  we  should  have  the  power 
of  doing  right,  and  donsequendy  of  doing 
wrong:  fbr  he  who  cannot  do  wrong,  can-- 
not  tk>  right  by  choice ;  he  is>  a  mere  tool 
and  instrument^  or  rather  a  machine,  whidi^ 
erer  he  does.  Therefore  all  moral  motives^ 
and  all  religious  motives,  unless  they  went 
to  deprive  man  of  his  liberty  entirely, 
which  they  most  certainly  were  not  meant 
to  do,  must  depend  for  their  influence  and 
success  upon  the  man  himself. 

This  success,  therefore,  is  various;  but 
when  it  fails,  it  is  owing  to  some  vice  and 
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corruption  in  the  mind  itself.  Some  men 
are  vefy  little  affected  by  religious  exhortiiA 
tion  of  any  kind,  either  by  hearing  or  read- 
ing. That  IS  a  vice  and  corruption  in  the 
mind  itself.  Some  men,  though  affected!; 
are  not  affected  sufficiently  to  influencft 
their  lives.  That  is  a  vice  and  coniiptiott 
in  the  mind,  or  rather  in  the  heart :  and  M 
it  will  always  be  found.  But  I  do  not  M> 
much  wonder  at  persons  being  unailected  by 
what  others  tell  them,  be  those  others  who 
they  may,  preachers,  or  teachers,  or  friends, 
or  parents,  as  I  wonder  at  seeing  men  not 
afifected  by  their  own  thoughts,  their  own 
meditations ;  yet  it  is  so ;  and  when  it  is 
so,  it  argues  a  deep  corruption  of  mind  in- 
deed We  can  think  upon  the  most  se^ 
rious,  the  most  solemn  subjects,  without 
any  sort  of  consequence  upon  our  lives. 
Shall  we  call  this  seared  insensibility?  shall 
we  call  it  a  fatal  inefficiency  of  the  rational 
principle  within  us  ?  shall  we  confess,  that 
the  mind  has  lost  its  government  over  the 
man  ? 

These  are  observations  upon  the  state 
of  morals  and  religion,  as  we  see  them  in 
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th^  .WQ|}4 :'  but  whatever  these  obaervations 
b^,  it  is  still  tni^  and  this  is  Saint  John'a 
assertioni  that  the  proper,  natural^  and  g&^ 
nuine  effect  of  religious  hope  is  to  cause  ua 
to  strive  ^^  to  purify  ourselvesi  even  as  he 
is  pure."  Saint  John  strongly  fixes  our 
attention,  I  mean,  as  he  means,  such  of  us 
aa  are  sincere  Christians,  upon  what 'we 
are  to  be  hereafter.  This,  as  to  particular^ 
iai|ei)ed  from  us,  as  we  have  observed,  by 
our  present  nature ;  but  as  to  generals,  as 
to  what  is  of  real  importance  and  concern 
fc^  us  to  know  (I  do  not  mean  but  that  it 
flight  be  highly  gratifying  and  satisfactory 
to  know  more,  but  as  to  what  is  of  the 
first  importance  ;  and  concern  for  us  to 
know)  we  have  a  glorious  assurance;  we 
h9i;;e  an  assurance  that  we  shall  undergo 
a  cbl^lge  in  our  nature  infinitely  for  the 
better  j  that  when  he  shall  appear  glorified 
a^  he  is|  we  shall  be  like  him.  Then  the 
po^it  is,  what  we  are  to  do,  how  we  are 
to  act,  under  this  expectation,  having  thb 
hope,  with  this  prospect,  placed  before 
our  eyes.  Saint  John  tells  us,  '^  we  are 
to  purify  ourselves,  even  as  he  is  pure.'* 
n  4* 


Now  what  is  the  scriptural  meaning 
of  purifying  ouriselves  can  be  mad^  out 
thus.  The  contrary  of  purity  is  defile- 
naent,  that  is  evident ;  but  our  Sanolii* 
himself  hath  told  us  what  the  things  whidif 
defile  a  man  are ;.  and  this  is  the  eniime* 
ration :  evil  thoughts^  adulteries,  ibmicai*- 
dons,  murdets,  thefi;s,  covetousness,  widted- 
nedS)  deceit,  lasciviousness,  an  evil  ey^^ 
blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness ;  and  the 
reason  given  why  these  are  the  real  prbper 
defilements  of  our  nature  is,  that  th^ 
proceed  from  within,  out  of  the  heart: 
these  evil  things  come  from  within,  and 
defile  the  man.  The  seat,  therefore,  of 
moral  defilement,  according  to  our  Savidiir, 
is  the  heart;  by  which  we  know,  that  he 
always  meant  the  afiections  and  the  dis- 
position. The  seat,  therefore,  of  moral 
purity  must  necessarily  be  the  same;  for 
purity  is  the  reverse  of  defilement :  conse^ 
qfuently,  to  purify  ourselves,  is  to  cleanse 
pui*  hearts  from  the  presence  and  pollu- 
tion of  sin ;  of  those  sins,  particularly, 
which  reside  in,  and  continue  in,  the 
heart.    This  is  the  purgation  intended  in 
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jokni'opoti  m.  ■•■-•  •    '  '' 

►•.       ■  '.  .  .  -  '    «"* 

•  It  Is  to  b(B  notieedy  tbiat  it  goesbejond 
the  meter  ocAtrodl  of  oUr   actianfii.^^'fii 
add^  4  -farther  duty,- tbie  purifying  ^f  oiii* 
ihcoiglitli^ and  affections.     Nothing  can  'be 
more  ipertatOr  thafl  that  it  was  tlie  design 
ofi^ut  Saviour,   ih>  the  passage  hefe  ri6^ 
ftflrred  to,   to  direct  the  attention  of  -  hii 
disciples  to  the  heart,   to  that   whidi   U 
within  i  a  man,  in  contradistinction  to  thM 
wkicH-  is    external.      Now  he  who  only 
strives  to  controul  his  outward  actkn&s, '  biit 
lets    his    thoughts    and  passions    indulge 
themselves  without  check  or  restraint,  does 
not  attend  to  that  which  is  within  him,  iri 
contradistinction  to  that  which  is  ektemal. 
Secondly,  the  instances  which  our  Saviotir 
has  given,   though,   like   all   instances  in 
Scripture,  and  to  say  the  truth,  in  all  an-* 
cient  writings,  they  be  specimens  and  illus- 
trations of  his  meaning,  as  to  the  kind  and 
nature  of  the  duties  or  the  vices  which  he 
had  in  view,   rather  than  complete  cata-' 
logues,  including  all  such  duties  or  vices 
byname^  so  that  no  other  but  what  are 
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tlios  nafnad  and  Bpecified  were  intended  ^ 
though  this  qualified  way  of  underttaild* 
ing  the  enumerations  be  rights  yet  even 
ibift  eiiumeration  itself  8hows»  that  our 
^viour's  lesson  went  beyond  the  mere 
extexpfii  action.  Not  only  are  adulteciea 
and  fornications  mentioQed»  out  codl 
tlpuoughts  and  lasciviousness ;  not  only  raiizh 
ders,  bnt  an  evil  eye ;  not  only  theftss  but 
opyetousness  or  covetings.  Thus  by  laying 
tl^e  axe  to  the  root ;  not  by  lopping  off  the 
branches,  but  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  tooU 
our  Saviour  fixed  the  only  rule  which  q0m 
ev^  produce  good  morals. 

Merely  controlling  the  actions,  without 
governing  the  thoughts  and  afiectiona, 
will  not  do.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  never 
successful.  It  is  certainly  not  a  compliance 
with  our  Saviour's  copimand,  nor  is  itwhitt 
Saint  jFohn  meant  in  the  text  by  purifying 
oqrselves. 


€€ 


Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  bim, 
purifieth  himself,  even  as  he,''  namely, 
Chri^t  himself,  ^^  is  pure."  It. is  a  doctrine 
aQ4  l^son  of  the  -New  Testament^,  not 
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oncejt  6ut  repeatedly  inculcated,  that-  if 
We  hope  to  resemble  Christ  in  his  glorified 
state,  we  must  resemble  him  in  his  humaik 
State.  And  it  is  a  part,  and  a  most  signi^ 
ficant  part  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  resem* 
lilance  must  consist  in  purity  firom  sin, 
ia^ed&lly  from  those  sins  which  cleave 
a&d  attach  to  the  heart.  It  is  by  Saint 
PatQ  usually  put  thus:  ^^  If  we  be  dead 
With  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also 
live  with  him."  •*  Dead  with  Christ ;"  what 
can  that  mean;  for  the  apostle  speaks  to 
those  who  had  not  yet  undergone  nar 
tural  death.  He  explains :  ^^  Reckon  your^* 
selves  to  be  dead  unto  sin:'*  that,  you 
hear,  is  the  death  he  means.  ^^  He,  that 
is  dead,  is  freed  from  sin  ;*'  that  is  Saint 
Paul's  own  exposition  of  his  own  words; 
and  then,  keeping  the  sense  of  the  words 
in  his  thoughts,  he  adds ;  ^<  If  we  be  dead 
with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also 
live  with  him.''  Again,  still  keeping  the 
same  sense  in  view,  and  no  other  sense : 
^'  If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the 
likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in 
the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Qncie 
more,  but  still  observe  in  the  same  se&se^ 
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*^  We  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
iitrtb  death  ;  our  old  man  is  crucified  With 
him;"  The  burthen  of  the  whole  passage 
is,  that  if  we  hope  to  resemble  what  Quiit 
is  in  heavei],  we  must  resemble:  what  lie 
was  upon  earth  :  and  that  this  resemblaa6^ 
must'  consist  specifically  in  the  radical 
ciiatfng  off  of  our  siiis.  The  expressicMos 
of  the  apostle  are  very  strong ;  "that  thfe 
4x>dy  of  sin  may  be  destroyed.  Let  not  sin 
reign  in  yoiir  mortal  body ;  obey  it  not  in 
the  lusts  thereof:  not  only  in  its  practices, 
but  in  its  desires."  "  Sin  shall  not  have  do* 
minion  ovei*  you." 

In  another  epistle,  that  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  Saint  Paul  speaks  of  an  eniancipa- 
tion  from  sin,  as  a  virtual  rising  from  the 
dead,  like  as  Christ  rose  from  the  dead. 
"  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  sedk 
those  things  that  are  above,  where  Christ 
siiteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  :  set  your 
affections  on  things  above,  not  on  things 
of  the  e{irth  ;  for  ye  are  dead,  and  ybur 
life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  Whifen 
Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear,  then 
shall  ye  also  appear  with  him    in  glpry.^ 


Inthitway  is  the  comparison  carried  on« 
And  what  is  the  practical  exhortation 
which  it  suggests  ?  "  Mortify,  therefore^ 
your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth, 
fornication,  uncleanness,  evil  concupiscencsy 
and  covetousness ;"  which  is  an  equivalent 
exhortation,  and  drawn  from  the  same  pre^^ 
inisea  as  that  of  the  text ;  *<  Purify  your« 
sdveSf  even  as  he  is  pure.'' 

The  Scriptures^  then,  teach  that  we  are  to 
make  ourselves  like  Christ  upon  earth,  that 
we  may  become  like  him  in  heaven,  and  this 
likeness  is  to  consist,  in  purity.  -' 

Now  there  are  a  class  of  Christians,  and, 
I  am  ready  to  allow,  real  Christians,  to  whom 
this  ad(nonition  of  the  text  is  peculiarly 
necessary. 

They  are  not  those  who  set  aside  reli-' 
gion  ;  they  are  not  those  who  disregard  the 
will  of  their  Maker,  but  they  are  those  who 
endeavour  to  obey  hiip  partially,  and  in 
tjbis  way  ;  finding  it  an  easier  thing  to  do 
good  than  to  expel  their  sins,  especially 
those  which  cleaveto  their  hearts,  their,  af- 
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fectioneif  or  their  imaginatiMiSt  they  aet 
their  endeavours  more  towards  beneficence 
than  purity.  You  say  we  ought  not  to 
speak  disparagmgly  of  doing  good :  by  no 
means ;  but  we  afiirm>  that  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  our  duty,  nor  the  most  difficult 
part  of  it ;  in  particulary  it  is  not  that  part 
dfit  which  is  insisted  upon  in  the  textt  and 
in  those  other  Scriptures  that  have  been 
mentioned.  The  text,  enjoining  the  imi- 
tation of  Christf  upon  earth,  in  order  diat 
we  may  become  like  him  in  heaven,  doea 
not  say,  do  good  even  as  he  went  about 
doing  good,  but  it  says,  *Vpurify  your- 
selves, even  as  he  is  pure :''  so  saith  Saint 
^ohn,  <^  Mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  let 
not  sin  reign  in  you ;  die  with  Christ  unto 
sin ;  be  baptised  unto  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is, 
unto  his  death  ;  be  buried  with  him  by  bap* 
tism  unto  death;  be  planted  together  in 
the  likeness  of  his  death ;  crucify  the  old 
man,  and  destroy  the  body  of  sin ;  as  death 
hath  no  more  dominion  over  him,  so  let 
sin  no  more  reign  in  your  mortal  bodies  :*' 
so  Saint  Paul.  All  these  strong  and  sig* 
nificant  metaphors  are  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  more  forcibly    upon    us    this 
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gteat  lesson :  that  to  participate  with  Christ 
in  his  glory,  we  must  participate  with  hin 
in  his  humiliation  ;  and  that  this  partidpa^ 
tion  consists  in  divesting  ourselves  of  those 
sins,  of  the  heart  especially,  and  affections, 
whether  they  Inreak  out  into  action  or  not, 
whidt  are  mconsistent  with  that  purity,  of 
-mbkh  he  left  us  an  example,  and  to  the 
attainment  and  preservation  of  which  pu* 
rity,  we  are  most  solemnly  enjoined  to  di- 
rect our  first,  strongest,  and  our  most  sin- 
cere endeavours. 
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SERMON  VII. 


OF-  THE   DOCTRINE.  OF   CONVERSION. 


Matthew,  ix.  ld« 

/  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous^    but 
sinners^  to  repentance. 

IT  appears  from  these  words,  that  our  Sa- 
viour, in  his  preaching,  held  in  view  the 
character  and  spiritual  situation  of  the  per- 
sons whom  he  addressed  ;  and  the  diflfer- 
ences  which  existed  amongst  men  in  these 
respects  ;  and  that  he  had  a  regard  to 
these  considerations,  more  especially  in  the 
preaching  of  repentance  and  conversion. 
Now  I  think,  that  these  considerations 
have  been  too  much  omitted  by  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  since,  particularly  in  this 
very  article  ;  and  that  the  doctrine  itself 
has  suffered  by  such  omission. 
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It  haa  been  usual  to  divide  all  mankin4 
intotwoxlasses,  the  converted  and  the  uqt 
oohverted;  and,  by  so  dividing  them,  Hq 
infer  the  necessity  of  conversion  to  evei!j 
person  whatever.  In  proposing  the  sub* 
ject  under  this  form,  we  state  the  distinc- 
tion in  my  opiiiion,  too  absolutely,  and 
draw  from  it  a  conclusion  too  universal: 
beoause  there  is  a  class  and  description  of 
Christians,  who,  having  been  piously  edu- 
cated, and  having  persevered  in  those  pious 
courses  into  which  they  were  first  brought, 
are  not  conscious  to  themselves  of  ever 
having  been  without  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion, of  ever  having  lost  sight  of  its  sano- 
tions,  of  ever  having  renounced  them ;  of 
ever,  in  the  general  course  of  their  conducti 
having  gone  against  them*  These  cannot 
properly  be  reckoned  either  converted  or 
unconverted.  They  are  not  converted,  for 
they  are  not  sensible  of  any  such  religious 
alteration  having  taken  place  with  them, 
at  any  particular  time,  as  can  properly  be 
called  a  conversion.  They  are  not  uncon- 
verted, because  that  implies  a  state  of  re- 
probation, and  because,  if  we  call  upon 
them  to  be  converted  (wliich,  if  they  be 
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uuconverted,  we  ought  to  do),  they  wUl 
not  well  understand  what  it  is  we  metal 
them  to  do ;  and,  instead  of  being  edified) 
they  may  be  both  much  and  unneceissarily 
disturbed,  by  being  so  called  upon. 

There  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  great 
variety  of  religious  condition.     It  arises 
from  hence,  that  exhortations,  and  callSf 
and  admonitions,  which  are  of  great  ura 
atid  importance  in  themselves,  and  very 
necessary  to  be  insisted  upon,  are  never- 
theless, not  wanted  by  all,  are  not  e^ally 
applicable  to  all,  and  to  some  are  altc^ 
gether  inapplicable.      This  holds  true  of 
most  of  the  topics  of  persuasion  or  wani- 
ing  which  a  Christian  teacher  can  adopt. 
When  we  preach  against  presumption,  fiMr 
instance,  it  is  not  because  we  suppose  that 
all  are  presumptuous  ;   or  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  all,  or  every  one,  to  become  more 
humble,  or  diffident,  or  apprehensive,  tbta 
he  now  is:    on   the  contrary,  there  may 
amongst  our  hearers  be  low,  and  timorous, 
and  dejected  spirits,  who,  if  they  take  to 
themselves  what  we  say,  may  increase  a 
disposition  which  is  already  too  much ;  or 
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be  at  9  k>BS  to  know  what  it  is  herein  that 
we  woidd  enjoin  upon  them.  Yet  the  difl-- 
coarse  and  the  doctrine  may,  nevertheless^ 
be  very  good ;  and  for  a  great  portion  of 
our  congregation,  very  necessary.  The  like, 
I  think,  is  the  case  with  the  doctrine  of 
eoAversion.  If  we  were  to  omit  the  doc- 
trine of  conversion,  we  should  omit  a  doc-^ 
trine,  which  to  many,  must  be  the  salva^ 
tidn  of  their  souls.  To  them,  all  calls  with«-' 
out  this  call,  all  preaching  without  thiff 
doctrine,  would  be  in  vain  ;  and  it  may  be 
true^  that  a  great  part  of  our  hearers  are  of 
tbb  description.  On  the  other  hand,  if  W0 
press  and  insist  upon  conversion,  as  indis- 
pensable to  all  for  the-  purpose  of  being 
saved,  we  should  mislead  some,  who  would 
not  apprehend  how  they  could  be  required 
to  turn,  or  be  converted,  to  religion,  who 
were  never,  that  they  knew,  either  indif-* 
ferent  to  it,  or  alienated  from  it* 

in  opposition,  however,  to  what  is  here 
smd,  there  are  who  contend,  that  it  is  ne« 
cessary  for  every  man  living  to  be  con- 
verted before  be  can  be  saved.  This  opi- 
nion  undoubtecDy  deserves  serious  consi- 

I  2 
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deyratioiif  because  it  founds  itself  up<m 
Sciipture»  whether  rightly  or  erroneously 
interpreted  is  the  question.  The  portion 
of  Scripture  upon  which  they  who  main*- 
tain  the  opinion  chiefly  rely,  is  our  Sa^ 
viour's  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  re« 
corded  in  the  third  chapter  of  Saint  John's 
Gospel.  Our  Saviour  is  there  stated  to 
have  said  to  Nicodemus,  ^^  Except  a  naaa 
be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdooii 
of  God;"  and  afterwards,  as  a  confirm* 
ation,  and,  in  some  sort,  an  exposition,  o£ 
his  assertion,  to  have  added,  ^^  Except  a 
man  be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,  be 
cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'* 
It  is  inferred  from  this  passage,  that  all 
persam  whateoer  must  undergo  a  conver- 
sion, before  they  be  capable  of  salvation : 
and  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is  a  forced 
or  strained  inference ;  but  the  question  be- 
fore us  at  present  is,  is  it  a  necessary  in- 
ference? I  am  not  unwilling  to  admit, 
that  this  short,  but  very  remarkable  con- 
versation, is  fairly  interpreted  of  the  gifl  of 
the  Spirit,  and  that,  when  this  Spirit  is 
given,  there  is  a  new  birth,  a  regenerate 
tion;  but  I  say,  that  it  is  no  where  deK 
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termined  at  what  time  of  life,  or  under 
what  circumstances,  this  gift  is  imparted ; 
nay,  the  contrary  is  intimated,  by  com- 
paring it  to  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  which, 
in  its  mode  of  action,  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  our  rules  and  calculations :  <<  the  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hear* 
est  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth ; 
do  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.'* 
The  effect  of  this  uncertainty  is,  that  we 
Ikie  left  at  liberty  to  pray  for  spiritual 
assistance ;  and  we  do  pray  for  it,  in  dl 
stages,  and  under  all  circumstances  of  out 
existence*  We  pray  for  it  in  baptism,  for 
tho^  who  are  baptised;  we  teach  those 
who  are  catechised,  to  pray  for  it  in  their 
catechism  :  parents  pray  for  its  aid  and  e& 
ficacy  to  giye  effect  to  their  parental  inH> 
structions,  to  preserve  the  objects  of  their 
love  and  care  from  sin  and  wickedness^ 
and  from  every  spiritual  enemy :  we  pray 
for  it,  particularly  in  the  office  of  con- 
firmation, for  young  persons  just  entering 
into  the  temptations  of  life.  Therefore 
spiritual  assistance  may  be  imparted  at 
any  time,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latent 
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period  of  our  existence ;  and  whenever,  it 
is  imparted,  there  is  that  being  bom  of  the 
Spirit  to  which  our  Saviour's  words  refer. 
And,  considering  the  subject  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  if  we  cannot  ordinarily  distin- 
guish the  operations  of  the  Spirit  from  those 
of  our  own  minds,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
neither  can  we  distinguish  when  they  com- 
mence ;  so  that  spiritual  assistance  may  be 
imparted,  and  the  thing  designated  by  our 
Lord's  discourse  satisfied,  without  such  a 
sensible  conversion,  that  a  person  can  fix  his 
memory  upon  some  great  andgeneral  change 
wrought  in  him  at  an  assignable  time. 

The  consciousness  of  a  great  and  general 
change  may  be  the  fact  with  many.  It  may 
be  essentially  necessary  to  many.  I  only 
allege,  that  it  is  not  so  to  all,  so  that  every 
person,  who  is  not  conscious  of  such  a 
change,  must  set  himself  down  as  devoted 
to  perdition. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  all  I  contend  for ;  for, 
I  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  any  one 
is  without  sin,  and  ip  that  sense  not  to 
stand  in  need  of  conversion ;  still  less,  that 
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any  sin  is  to  be  allowed,  and  not  on  the 
contrary,  strenuously  and  sincerly  resisted 
and  forsaken.  I  only  maintain  that  there 
may  be  Christians,  who  are,  and  have 
been,  in  such  a  religious  state,  that  no  such 
tiiorough  and  radical  chiEmge  as  is  usually 
meant  by  conversion,  is  or  was  necessary 
fsr  them  ;  and  that  they  need  not  be  made 
Miserable  by  the  want  of  consciousness  of 
such  a  change. 

I  do  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  meacr 
to  undervalue,  or  speak  lightly  of  such 
xJiangesy  whenever  or  in  whomsoever  they 
take  place  ;  nor  to  deny  that  they  may  be 
sudden,  yet  lasting  (nay,  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  in  this  manner 
that  they  frequently  do  take  place) ;  nor  to 
dispute  what  is  upon  good  testimony  al« 
leged  concerning  conversion  brought  about 
by  affecting  incidents  of  life;,  by  striking 
passages  of  Scripture ;  by  impressive  disr 
courses  from  the  pulpit ;  by  what  we  meet 
with  in  books  ;  or  even  by  single  touching 
sentences  or  expressions  in  such  discourses 
or  books*    I  am  not  disposed  to  question 
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these  relations  unnecessarily,  but  rather  to 
Uess  Grod  for  such  instances,  when  I  hear  ef 
them,  and  to  regard  them  as  mercifiil  ocdp* 
nations  of  his  providence. 

'  But  it  will  be  said,  that  conversion  implies 
a  revolution  of  opinion.  Admitting  this  td 
be  so,  such  a  change  or  revolution  cannot  be 
neeessary  to  all,  because  there  b  no  system 
of  religious  opinions  in  which  some  iunre 
not  been  brought  up  from  the  beginning. 
To  change  from  error  to  truth  in  any  gifeat 
and  important  article  of  religious  belief,  6m^ 
ser\'es,  I  allow,  the  name  of  conversion ;  but 
all  cannot  be  educated  in  error,  on  whatever 
aide  truth  be  supposed  to  lie. 

.  To  me,  then,  it  appears,  that,  althou^ 
it  cannot  be  stated  with  safety,  or  without 
leading  to  consequences  which  may  .oon^ 
£>und  and  alarm  many  good  men,  that 
conversion  is  necessary  to  all,  and  under 
all  circumstances ;  yet  I  think,  that  thwe 
«re  two  topics  of  exhortation,  which  to>- 
gether  comprise  the  whole  Christian  life, 
and  one  or  other  of  which  belongs  to  every 
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nnniliiring^  and  these  two  topics  are'eon«» 
vmioh  and  improvement;  when  conrer^ 
ianotwantedy  improvement  is. 


-  Now  this  respective  preaching  of  con* 
irarsion  or  improvement^  according  to  the 
fopective  spiritual  condition  of  those  who 
hear  us,  or  read  what  we  write,  is  antho^ 
rifted  by  the  example  of  Scripture  preacb«» 
ihg,  as  8^  forth  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  four  Grospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  read  in- 
ttsdantly  of  the  preaching  of  repentance, 
which  I  admit  to  mean  conversion.  Saint 
John  the  Baptist's  preaching  set  out  with 
it :  our  Lord's  own  preaching  set  out  with 
it  It  was  the  subject  which  he  charged 
upon  his  twelve  apostles  to  preach.  It  was 
the  subject  whidi  he  sent  forth  faia  se- 
venty disciples  to  preach.  It  was  the  sub^ 
Ject  whidi  the  first  missionariea  of  Chris- 
tianity prmiounced  and  preached  in  every 
place  which  they  came  to,  in  the  course  of 
their  progress  through  different  countries. 
Whereas,  in  the  epistles  written  by  the 
same  persons,  we  hear  proportionably 
much  less  of  repentance,  and  much  more 
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of  advance^  proficiency,  progress^  and  iiii« 
provement  in  holiness  of  life ;  and  of  rules 
and  maxims  for  the  leading  of  a  holy  mod 
godly  life.  These  exhortations  to  continual 
improvement,  to  sincere,  strenuous,  and 
continual  endeavours  after  improvementy 
are  delivered  und»  a  variety  of  expres- 
sions, but  with  a  strength  and  earnestness 
sufficient  to  show  what  the  apostles  thought 
of  the  importance  of  what  they  were  teach- 
ing. 

.  Now  the  reason  of  the  difference  is,  that 
the  preaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles^ 
BB  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  addressed  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  whom  they  called  upon 
to  become  disciples  of  the  new  religion. 
This  call  evidently  implied  repentance  and 
conversion.  But  the  epistles,  which  the 
j^K>stles,  and  some  of  which  the  same  apos- 
tles, wrote  afterwards,  were  addressed  to 
persons  already  become  Christians  ;  and  to 
some,  who,  like  Timothy,  had  been  such 
from  their  earliest  youth.  Speaking  to 
tliese,  you  find,  they  dwell  upon  improve^ 
ment,    proficiency,   continued  endeavoura 
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jdfber  higher  and  greater  degriees  of  holiness 
and  purity,  instead  of  saying  so  much 
about  repentance  and  conversion.  This  con* 
duct  was  highly  rational,  and  was  an  adap* 
tation  of  their  instruction  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  whom  they  address- 
ed^ and  may  be  an  example  to  us,  in  mo- 
delling our  exhortations  to  the  difierent 
q)iritual  conditions  of  our  hearers. 

Seeing,  then,  :that  two  great  topics  of  our 
preaching  must  always  be  conversion  and 
improvement ;  it  remains  to.be  considered, 
who  they  are  to  whom  we  musb  preach  con- 
version, and  who  they  are  to  whom  we  must 
preach  improvement 

First ;  Now  of  the  persons  in  our  con-- 
gregations,  to  whom  we  not  only  may,  but 
must,  preach  the  doctrine  of  conversion 
plainly  and  directly,  are  those  who,  with 
the  name  indeed  of  Christians,  have  hitherto 
-passed  their  lives  without  any  internal  re- 
ligion whatever ;  who  have  not  at  all 
thought  upon  the  subject ;  who,  a  few  easy 
and  customary  forms  excepted  (and  which 
with  them  are  mere  forms),  cannot  truly 
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say  of  themselves,  that  the7  have  done  (»e 
action,  which  they  would  not  have  done 
equally,  if  there  had  been  no  such  thing 
as  a  God  in  the  world  ;  or  that  they  have 
ever  sacrificed  any  passion,  any  present 
enjoyment,  or  even  any  inclination  of  their 
miiids,  to  the  restraints  and  prohibitions 
of  religion  ;  with  whom  indeed  reli^otts 
motives  have  not  weighed  a  feather  in  the 
'  scale  against  interest  or  pleasure.  To  these 
it  is  utterly  necessary  that  we  preach  con- 
version. At  this  day  we  have  not  Jews 
and  Gentiles  to  preach  to  ;  but  these  per- 
sons are  really  in  as  unconverted  a  state,  as 
any  Jew  or  Gentile  could  be  in  our 
Saviour's  time.  They  are  no  more  Christ 
tians,  as  to  any  actual  benefit  of  Chris- 
tianity to  their  souls,  than  the  most  hard- 
ened Jew,  or  the  most  profligate  Grentile 
was  in  the  age  of  the  Gospeh  As  to  any 
difference  in  the  two  cases,  the  difference 
is  all  against  them.  These  must  be  con- 
verted, before  they  can  be  saved.  Hie 
course  of  their  thoughts  must  be  changed, 
the  very  principles  upon  which  they  act 
must  be  changed.  Considerations,  which 
never,  or  which  hardly  ever,  entered  into 
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their  minds  must  deepAy  and  perpetually 
eng^e  tiiem*  Views  and  motives,  which 
did  not  influence  them  at  all,  either  as 
checks  from  doing  evil,  or  as  inducements 
to  do  good,  must  become  the  views  and 
motives  which  they  regularly  consult^  and 
hy  which  they  ^e  guided :  that  is  to  say, 
tbwe 'muiit  be  a  revolution  of.  principle} 
thevisil^  conduct  will  follow  the  change; 
but  there  must  be  a  revolution  within.  A 
dumge  so  entire,  so  deep,  so  important  as 
tbisy  I  do  allow  to  be  a  conversion;  and 
iM>  one,  who  is  in  the  situation  above  de- 
scribedf  C9n  be  saved  without  undergoing 
k;  and  he  must  necessarily  both  be  sen-* 
sible  of  it  at  the  time,  and  remember  it  all 
hia  life  afterwards.  It  is  too  momentous 
air  event  ever  to  be  forgot.  A  man  might 
as  easily  forget  his  escape  from  a  ship^ 
wreck.  Whether  it  was  sudden,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  gradual,  if  it  was  effected  (and 
the  jfruits  will  prove  that),  it  was  a  true 
coaversion:  and  every  such  person  may 
justly  both  bdtieve  and  say  of  himself,  that 
lie  was  converted  id:  a  particular  assign-* 
able  time.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to 
speak  of  his  converfiion,  but  he  will  always 


think  of  it  with  undoubted  thankfulness 
to  the  Giver  of  all  grace,  the  Author  of  aH 
mercies,  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal. 

Secondly;  The  next  description  of  per- 
sons, to  whom  we  must  preach  conversfoni 
properly  so  called,  are  those  who  alkm 
themsdoes  in  the  course  and  habit  of  some 
particular  sin.  With  more  or  less  regai 
larity  in  other  articles  of  behaviour,  thertf 
is  some  particular  sin,  which  they  practise 
constantly  and  habitually,  and  allow  thein*^ 
selves  in  that  practice.  Other  sins  they 
strive  against ;  but  in  this  th^  allow  them^ 
selves.  Now  no  man  can  go  on  in  thin 
course,  consistently  with  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion. Therefore  it  must  be  broken  offk 
The  essential  and  precise  difference  he^ 
tween  a  child  of  God  and  another  is,  not 
so  much  in  the  number  of  sins  into  which 
he  may  fall  (though  that  undoubtedly  be 
a  great  difference,  yet  it  is  not  a  precise 
difierence ;  that  is  to  say,  a  difference^  in 
which  an  exact  line  of  separation  can  be 
drawn),  but  the  precise  difference  is,  that 
the  true  child  of  God  aUaws  himself  in  no 
sin  whatever.     Cost  what  it  may,  he  con- 
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limds  Against,  he  combats,  allsia;  wivich 
he  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  do,  who  is 
still  in  the  course  and  habit  of  some  par^ 
ticiilar  sin ;  for  as  to  that  sin,  he  reserves 
it)  he  compromises  it  Against  iOther  sins, 
and  other  sorts  of  sin,  he  may  strhre ;  in 
this  he  allows  himself.  If  the  child  of  Grod 
inn',  he  does  not  allow  himself  in  the  sin ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  grieyiss,  he  repents,  he 
Mes  again ;  which  is!a  different  thing  from 
pKKseeding  in  a  settled  self4illow^  course 
of  sinning.  Sins  which  are  compatible 
with  sincerity,  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
objects  of  Grod's  forgiveness,  than  sins  that 
ate  not  so ;  which  is  the  case  with  allowed 
dns.  Are  there  then  some  »ns,  in  whidi 
we  live  continually  ?  some  duties,  which  we 
continually  neglect  ?  we  are  not  children 
of  God;  we  are  not  sincere  disciples  of 
Christ.  The  allowed  prevalence  of  any 
one  known  sin  is  sufficient  to  exclude  us 
Aom  the  character  of  God's  children.  ^ And 
we  must  be  converted  from  that  *  sin,  in 
order  to  become  such.  Here  then  we  must 
preach  conversion.  The  habitual  drunkard, 
the  h^itual  fornicator,  the  habitual  cheat 
must  be  converted.    Now  such  a  change 
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of  jfMBncifil^  of  opinkdit  and  of  seqtimeat, 
as  no  longer  to  allow  ouraelyes  in  that  in 
which  we  did  allow  ourselves^  and  tiie  acr 
tual  sacxifice  of  a  habits  the  biieaking  off  of 
a  coune  of  sinful  indulgence^  or  of  uafair 
gain  in  pursuance  of  the  new  and  serkMis 
views  which  we  have  formed  of  these  sub^ 
jeetSy  is  a  conversion*    The  breaking  off.  of 
a  habitf  .^  especially  when  we  had  placed 
nueh  of  our  gratification  in  it,  isialoneao 
great  a  thmg,  and  such  a  step  in  out  Chcia^ 
tian  life,  as  to  merit  the  name  of  convefew 
^n*    Then  as  to  the  time  of  our  convert 
9101^  there  can  be  little  question  about  that. 
Xlie  drunkard  was  converted  when  he  left 
off  drinking ;  the  fornicator,  when  he  gave 
up  his  criminal  indulgences,  haunts,  and 
connections;  the  c^eat,  when  he  quitted 
disbooest  practices,   however  gainful  and 
succcessful :  provided,  in  these  several  casea^ 
that  religious  views  and  motives  influenced 
the  determination,   and  a  religious  char* 
racter  accompanied    and.  followed   these 
sacrifices* 

In  thiteetwo  cases,  therefore,  men  mudt 
be  converted  and  live  i  or  remain  uncoil 


v«Ttod*ftiid  die.  AAdnkhe  tine  otcllwielr 
«iiMrctt»bea86e]rtained.  .There  ntuAb  tbel 
^M»i  witliiii  theiby  ^wt'  some  particulte^  eir 
«Mgnabl«  time,  whtcb  is  propcnrly  a  ooavwflh 
^UMiiy  mcLwiUy  all  their  livesy  be  tmaemh 
iKredai  radu  This  descriptiooy  witheiif; 
«H^  daubtf  tomprehends  great .  nuisdiefM 
mA  it  it  eadi  person's  business  to<  wtdf 
'wMi  himself,  whether  he  be  not  of r^ 
fMHnber;  if  he  b^  he  sees  what  it  tabe 
^dene.  -^  .-.s.-ia 

'ifiut  I  am  wiUmg  toi-bdlieve^  ^Mt  thefls 
-flre'veiy  maay  C^fistiarts^nthe  B^tlierilHq& 
HNl  any  ptet  of  their  li^es  been  witheutiiiih 
ifla'ancing  prindplesy  nor  hitve  at  any  dmfe 
been  involved  in  the  habit  and  course  of?  la 
^pjartidular  known  sin,  or  ha^.  dAowed 
themselves  in  such  course  <and  praotiba 
8ltiS)  without  doulM^  4ihdy  have  conniittai^ 
more  than  sufficient  to  humble  them  to^ie 
dost}  but  they  hUve  nokf  ta  ivpMt  tbf 
^sBxat  wofds  again,  Uved  in  a  coisne  of  vaay 
particular  known  sin,  whether  of  cooMnia- 
fkm  or  neglect ;  and  by  deliberation,'  and 
of  aforethouf^t,  allowed  tbemaehres  in  sueh 
aeurse.    The.  caat;ariiQfi,  therefore,:  above 
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dfltciibodb  emuMt' 9pfif  to,  «rbeMqiiif«d 
d(;  'Stoeh  Christians*  To  thflse  w  mut 
ftetuh,  not  coaTeraion,  but 
finproTementtOCHitiinial  iinpro¥ieniait>  i 
iMi  our  test,  and  our:  iopic;  napnMi*- 
teMtin  grace»  in  piefyf  in  dSfpositioB,  ui 
>jfttte.  Now,  I  put  the  doctrine  of<  m»- 
pf09tmmUt  not  merely  upon  the  ooniidar- 
atbii)'  winch  yet  is  fimnded  upon  exfMai 
Scripture  authority,  that,  whatever  iair 
provement  we  make  in  ourselves,  w.e  4Mte 
thereby  sure  to  meliorate  our  future  condi- 
tiOD,  rttseiviBg  at  the  hand  of  God  a  pn>- 
'{NiclHiuable  reward  for  our  efibits,  our  a»* 
erifioes,  our  perseverance,  so  that  oar  J»- 
•bonr  if  never  lost,  is  never,  as  SMStBnil 
expressly  assures  us,  in  vain  inthe  Lord!; 
though  this,  I  sayr  l>e  a  firm  and  establidih 
ed  ground  logo  apon#  yet  it  is  not  the 
ground  upon  which  I,  at  present,  place  the 
necessHy  of  a  oonataiM  pnogressive  iath 
pgevwneat  in  virtue.  I  rather  wish  to.  lay 
down  npcm  the  sabject  this  pR^positson; 
4Mnnely,  dut  omtinual  improvonent  b  es- 
eenUal  in  the  Oiristiaa  character,  as  wi 
•videnoe  of  its  sbcerity  t  that  if  what  we 
-l»ve  hitherib  don*  in  rallgiiBtt  has  beeo 


nnoenwrily  go  ans  Ihat  i£  0«it  lejyigion  (^ 

itiBi;.  ittiit  Mfe  compatible  with  i|h«  <ii»t)Me 
<i£dbe»nibject:irdie  pxlocipli^  (Krhiob  n^ 
toatedua^  be.  principles  of  gpdlineas,  U^gr 
moat  ooDtiniie  to  actuate  u« ;  mA,  Miliar 
tbia  ooBtinoed  atiiauliia  and :  infl^^nKC^ ,  vip 
moat  necessarily  grow  better  .  end  beUmc* 
If  this  eSBect  do  not  take  place,  the  oo»- 
eiliaion  ia>  thatiMir  prindlplea  are  weaj^^^or 
lMi|]fiw»:0r  unaomid.  Unlets,  we  find  f^fuifr 
adkrea  grow  bett«r»<  we  are.  not  rigbt.  ,  jg'fir 
wuMii^e^if  ourtnanagressiooa  dQ.iiot.,b(|> 
•MHO  fewer  and  fewer*  it  la  to  bei|iWHd» 
that  /wfr  hafeieft. off  striving  i^iiii}»t,,#iii, 
and  then.we  we  not  sincere^        .<>;.,  <-■ 

I  t^pcehend,  moreov^,  that  with  no 
wmnM^mg  «an  tbffre  be  n  ground  for  atf^ 
ping*.  a«  thoiilgb  then*  was  nothiqgtiiwtip 
y^£x  him  to  be  jdooe^  .If  apy.WNW  bM# 
■tbia<reaaQBfo«(stoppiqg»  it  waa.the  apoatjb? 
Baid.  >..  Yet  did<iie.^#t<^}..iDr(  did  he  mW 
judge  ?  Bern  lua.owo  aceount : .  *'  Xbia J 
do»  fixrgettiDg  those  things  that  .ert  be- 
hind '(thoaeithingawheieuoto  I  haven^ 
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rMdy  attaided),  «id-  loeMiig  IbM^  4b 
Ihoae  things  that  af^  before  (to.  stift-^iiw 
Ijieir  ttnpYovement),  I  ptess  toimrdfi -^tht^ 
nark  for  the  priae  of  thO'  high  cslhng^^ 
€rod  in  Christ  Jesus/'  >  Hiis^  mvit  not  «tbp^ 
ptng ;  it  was  pressing  on.  The  trutfai  k^  ivt 
the  way  of  Christian  improvement/thdre  ii 
business  for  the  best :  there  is  enougli  to  be 
dene  for  aH.  -      '   ^^^ 

'^'  First ;  in  this  stage  of  the  <!)hristiaQ  Ufe 
it'  ii  fit  to  supposes  that  there  are  no'eooi^ 
mous  crimess  such  as  maiikind  nniyersi^ 
xiondetnn  land  cry  out  against,  at  prcocDt 
^kminritted  by  us ;  yet  iMs^'faults,  still  dear^ 
)y  &ults,  Bite  not  unfipequent  with  us^  are4od 
easily  excused,  too  soon  repeirtied.  Hiis 
must  be  altered. 


■Secondly;  we  may  not  aftrowedly  be 
Imaged  in  any  cbursfe  or  habit  of  ^known 
<hi,  being  at  the  time  donscious  g£  soc^ 
^tkk  I  but  we  may  continue  in  some  prao- 
itces  which  our  ^consciences  cannot,  and 
imVmld  not,  upon  examination,  apptove, 
Ihtti  in  whidi  we  have  allowed  the  wroog'- 
ness  oi  the  practice  to  be  ecreened  £K>m 


ftur-.iighti^  by  gpnecal  uda^,  4»r  ki^  the  €Xt 
ample  of  person»'of  wJbom  we  think  ime^i 
This  is  not  a  course  to  be  proceeded  in 
kMignr.^  ^  Gonsciencey  our  own  conscience  is 
tirbe  our  guide,  in  all  thiugs.  -  ,     .    * 

Thirdlji  we  may  not  absolutely  omit 
any  duty  to  our  fiunilies^  our  station,  ouf 
neighbourhood^  or  the  public  with  whidi 
we  are '  acquainted  ;  but  might  not  thesfi 
duties  be  more  effectively  perfom^ed,  if 
th^were  gone  about  with. more  diligmqe 
ihmk  we  have  hitherto  used?  and  miglMr 
ttot^  further  means  and  .cqppoitunMiw^.f li^ 
dmig.good.be foiled  out^  if  we  tffok  mi^ 
fidjenl^ pains  to  inqttiiiQjaQd to, consider?  .  r 

Fourthly,  again;  even  where  lesa  ia  tD 
be  blamed  in  our  lives,  much  may  remain 
to  be  set  rightia  ous  hearts,  our  ten^pers, 
and, dispositions..  Let  ouc  affections  gro^fr 
more  and  more  pure  and  holy,  our  heajit* 
more  and^  more,  liiled  up  t^  God,  a«4 
kiesened  &om  thia  present  worlql },  not  firc^ 
its  dutiesitlmt  fiom  its  passions,  ks  tempta^ 
tions/ita.oveB-anxietieS)  find  ^eet  selfish* 
nessi  Qot  aouli  deansed  fixm);  the  di()iss 
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and  oornipttoii  which  Ili6^hkv6  coB^tncMA 
m  their  passage  through  it 

Fifthly ;  it  is  no  slight  work  to  hiAi^ 
our  tempers  to  what  they  should  be ;  gentle^ 
patient,  placable,  compassionate;  slow  to 
be  offended,  soon  to  be  appeased;  free 
fix>m  envy,  which  though,  a  necessary,  is  a 
Afficnit,  attainment:  free  from  bursts  of 
anger;  from  aversions  to  partieulir  per-^ 
sons,  which  is  hatred ;  able  heartily  to  re- 
joice with  them  that  do  r^oice ;  and,  ftcm 
true  teudeiliess  of  mmd,  weeping,  e¥itti 
when  we  can  do  no  more.  With  th«n  that 
weep ;  in  a  word,,  to  put  on  charity  in4Hi 
all  those  qualities  with  which  Saint  BittI 
hath  dotfaed  it,  1  Cor.  xiii.  which  read  for 
this  purpose. 

Sixthly;  whilst  any  good  can  be  done 
by  us,  we  shall  not  faU  to  do  it ;  but  even 
when  our  powers  of  active  usefulness  fiul, 
which  not  seldom  happens,  there  still  re- 
mains that  last,  that  hi^est,  that  most  dif- 
ficult, and,  perhaps,  most  acceptable,  duty 
to  our  Creator,  resignation  to  his  blessed 
wfll  in  the  privations,  and  pdms,  tnd  afflio- 


tiont  with  whidi  we  are  vinted;  tlunk- 
iulness  to  him  for  all  that  it  spared  to  lu, 
amidst  much  that  is  gone;  for  any  mitig»> 
tion  of  our  sufferings,  anj  d^ree  of  eMe» 
and  comfort,  and  support,  and  assistance 
which  we  experience.  Every  advanced 
hS^  every  life  of  sicbiess  or  misfortune^ 
affords  materials  for  virtuous  feelings.  In 
a  word,  I  am  persuaded,  that  there  is  no 
state  whatever  of  Christian  trial,  varied  and 
vanotts  as  it  is,  in  which  there. will  not  be 
fonnd  both  matter  and  room  for  tmprooa- 
mmt ;  in  which  a  true  CSiristian  will  not  be 
inoeasantly  stririp|^ .  dionth  by  moijtthy  aad 
jmt  bj  year,  to  grow,  sensibly  better  and 
batter,  and  in  which  his  endeavonfa,  if 
Mooacef  and  assisted,  as,  if  sincere  they 
may  hope  to  be  assisted,  by  God*agnwi» 
will  not  be  rewarded  with 
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SERMON  VTII. 


;         PRAT£R  IN   IMITATION   OF   CHRIST. 


LuKEt  V.    }& 


Jfiuf  he  mthSrew  himself  itUd  thexsHderness^ 
^  and  prayed. 

npHE  imitaticm  «f  oar  Sarbor  isjiist^ 
^iA^  held  out  to  118,  M  a  rule  of  life ;  imt 
then  there  are  many  thing»in  whidb  we  can- 
Vi4^  unitate  him.  What  dqpiends  upon  hfe 
mifaaLdoBs^ehaikctor^  matt  neoessarih^  auiu 
pass  our  endeairouri^'nBbd  be  placed  <Mit  of 
the  reach  of  our  imitation.  This  reason 
makes  those  particulars,  in  which  we  &re 
able  to  follow  his  example,  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  observed  by  us ;  because  it 
is  to  these  that  our  hopes  of  taking  him  for 
our  pattern,  of  treading  in  his  footsteps,  are 
necessarily  confined. 


Now,  our  Lord's  piety  is  one  ot  these 
paiticulani  We  cam,:  if  we  be  bo  minded^ 
pnj  to  Gody^M  hedid..  iWe  can  um  tt 
the  q>irit».aad  wannth,  andjeameatnesBs^  of 
bit.  devotions  j  we  can  use^  at  least,  those 
oecasions,  and  that  mode  of  devotions  which 
his  example  points  out  to  us. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  fulness  of 
mental  dew^um  was  the  spring  and  source 
of  our  Lord's  visible  piety.    And  this  state 
«f  mind  we  must  acquire.    It  consists  in 
this  i  in  a  habit  of  turning  our  thou^bts  to- 
wai^  God,  whenever  thej  areiBot  taken 
np;  ¥dth  some  particular  ,  engagement —^ 
Svyery  man  has  spme  subject  or  other,,  to 
wJluch.hM  thpiii^ts  turn,  when  they  lare  not 
particularly  occupied.    In  a  good  Chxistiaa 
this  subject  is  God;  or  what  appertains  to 
hiBL    A  good  Christian,  walking  in  his 
.filisl4s»;  sitting,  in  his  .chamber,  lying  upon 
his  bed,  is  thinking  of  God.    His  medita- 
ti9i|s  draw,  of  their  own  accord,  to  that 
otyecl^  and. then  his  thoughts  kindle  up  his 
devotionsj;  and  devotion  never  burns  so 
bri^t  or  so  wium,.a8  wh^  it  is  lifted  iq^ 
fiN>m-withiii..    Theimm«9S|tyi  the.staipwr 


dom  nafcitte  •  of  the  adorable  Bfeuigf  ^nho 
made,  and  who  ai^^its,-  ev«y  thiag 
about  us,  his.  ■  grace)  hi»  love,  his  conde* 
scension  towards  bis  reasonable  and  mond 
creatures,  that  is,  towards  men;  the  godd 
things  which  he  has.  placed  within  our 
reach ;  the  heavenly  happiness  wbidi  be  has 
put  it  in  our  power  to  obtain  ;  the  infinite 
moment  of  our  acting  well  and  ri^t»  so  as 
not  to  miss  of  our  great  reward,  and  m* 
only  to  mist  of  our  reward,  but  to  sink  faito 
perdition ;  such  reflections  will  Bot  fiul  of 
generating  devotion^  of  moving  withiii  ti# 
either  pvayer,  or  thanksgiving,  or  both. 
This  is  mental  devotion.  Peiiiapa  the  d}!^ 
ftrenoe  between  a  religious  and  an  Ikvdi- 
gious  character,  depends  m(«e  iq^  <jda 
mental  devotion  than  upon  any  other 
thing.  The  difference  wfll  dhow  itodi'- in 
men's  lives  and  conversation,  in  tbeir 
dealings  with  manldnd,  and  ia  the  vtarimu 
duties  and  offices  of  thdr  station .  but  k 
iMiginates  and  proceeds  from  a  difle»flttce 
in  their  internal  habits  of  mind,  with  tie- 
flpect  to  God  {  in>  the  habit  of  tiiiAklbg  «f 
him  In'piritate,  end  of  what  rehite^  to  bhu  s 
in  GMltivBting  tbete  dMdghts,  or  Mjg^eeting 


them  ;  inviting  them,  or  driving  them  from 
us ;  in  fonning,  or  in  having  formed,  a  habit 
and  tUMem,  ai  to  this  point,  unobserved 
atfd'  iuMbsenrri>le  bj  others  (beemae  k 
pfeMM  in  the  mind,  whidi  no  one  can  see); 
baft  of  the  most  dedsive  ctMiseqiienoe  to 
ottt  spiritual  character  and  immortal  tn- 
telMts.  lliis  mind  was  in  Christ :  a  deep, 
ftted  and  constant  piety.  The  expressions 
of  it  we  have  seen  in  all  the  forms  whidi 
€oald  be^ak  earnestness  and  sincerity; 
bttt  Ihe  principle  itself  lay  deep  in  his 
dii^ne  soul ;  the  expressions  likewise  were 
oeeasiotial,  mme  or  fewer,  as  occarions 
ctfled,  or  opportunities  oflfered ;  but  the 
pifadple  fixed  and  constant,  uninterrupted, 
'HAfettiitted* 

'But  again  {  our  Lord,  whose  mental 
pitty  was  io  unquestionable,  so  ardent, 
attd  so  unceasing,  did  not,  nevertheless, 
content  himself  with  that  He  thoii|sht  fit, 
we  find,  at  sundry  times,  and  I  doubt  not 
also,  very  firequently,  to  draw  it  forth  in 
sctual  prayer,  to  clothe  it  with  words,  to 
betake  himself  to  visible  devotion,  to  retire 
toamooDtain  for  this  express  purpose,  to 
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medium'  hkns^  a  shoiit  4bteJ90^  •  &onL  bis 
companioiiSy  to  kneel  dowiHrt^^pftss^the 
whole  i^ight  in  prayer,  .or  in  a  place  4o^ 
voted  to)  prayer^  Let  all,  tvho  €&bI  tlfbir 
hearts  impr^nated  with  reliigioiis  fenroor^ 
remember  this  example;  remember^  that 
this  disposition: of  the  heart  ought  ta  vent 
itodf  in  aetual  prayer ;  let  them  not  eifcljier' 
be  afraidy.nor  ashamed,  nov  mSss  any  pcy^ 
son  nor  any  thing  to  keep  them  from  tins 
holy  exercise.  They  will  find  the  devout 
dispositions  of  their  souls  strengthened^ 
gratified,  confirmed.  This  exfaortatkm  maj 
not  be  necessary  to  the  generality  ef  pious 
tempers;  they  will  naturally  follow  it^peir 
propensity,  and  it  will  naturaUy  carry  (hem 
to  prayer.  But  some,  even  good  mem  Me 
too  abstracted  in  their  way  of  thinking 
upotn  this  subject;  they  think  that  eince 
Qod  seeth  and  regardeth  the  heart*  if  thdb^ 
devotion  be  ihercy  if  it  be  ;Withii|,^  alL  oi|k^ 
ward  signs  and  expressions  of  itraxe  sjup^i- 
fliiou&'  It  is  enough  to  answer,  that  r  our 
blessed  Lord  did  not  .so  think.  He  had> 
aH  the  fiilness  of  devotion  in  Jbis  isoiil^ 
nevertheless,  bethought  it  iiotrsuperfluoua 
to  utter;  and  pronouuoe  audibilejfffayer  to 
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God;  and  not  only  so,  but  to  retire  and 
withdraw  himself  from  other  engagements^ 
*ni|f  Bfetk  'from  bsi  most  intimate  and  fiir 
voured  companions,  expressly-fer  this  pur- 
pose. 

Again ;  our  Lord's  retirement  to  prayer 
Appears  commonly  to  have  foDowed  some 
signal  act  and  display  of  his  divine  powers. 
He  did  levery  thing  to  the  glory  of  God ; 
lie  referred  his  divine  powers  to  his  Father's 
gift-}  he  made  them  the  subject  of  hk 
thankfidness,  intfsitluch  as  they  advanced 
lits  great  work.  He '  followed  them  by  his 
deviations.  No#  every  good  gift  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  light  Whether 
-tbey  be  natund,  or  whether  they  be  super- 
naturaly  the  faculties,  which  we  possess, 
wte  by  God's  donation ;  wherefore,  any 
jsttccessftd  exercise  of  these  faculties,  any 
jtistance  in  which  we  have  been  capable  of 
doihg  something  good,  properly  and  truly 
so^  either  for  the  community,  which  is  best 
of  all,  for  our  neighbourhood,  for  our  fa- 
milies, nay  even  for  ourselves,  ought  to  stir 
-and  awaken  our  gratitude  to  God,  and  to 
-call  forth  that  gratitude  into  actual  devo- 


Oon ;  At  le«rt,  tkm  k.to  jvlittilo  <lw»b)tfMO* 
Jj^fWi  mfiiv  m  wo  caa.  jIMiM*  hwil'dl$ 
jl  n  iKloptiDg  into  our  Uret»  the  pmciplr 
jrhich  regulated  hisx  ..'re  •■ 

Again;  it  appears,  oo  one  cocaMOO  at 
kaatt  that  our  Lord's  retiremest  |0).|^nQrer 
5VW&pveperajbpTy  to  an  impoitant  fioiiw 
.ip^h  he  was  aboiit  to  eocecute.  ThemeQ^ 
IKK. in.  whieh  Slatnt  Luke  statea  thb  id- 
ftioce  is  thua ;  —  f^.And  it  cameio  peia<  i> 
.dHMe  days*  that  he  went  out  into  •  nnyov 
Aain  to  prey*  and  ecmtinued  aUwigjhi.ie 
iwayer  to  Grod }  and  when  it  waafdey*  he 
^led  unto  him  his  disciples,  andfOf  Iheea 
he  chose  twelve,  whom  a)<o  heitqamed 
apostlefc'*  From  this  statement  1  Nb^ 
that  the  night,  passed  by  our  Xiwrd^ie 
prayer,  was  preparatory  to  the  office  rwhieh 
he  was  about  to  execute;  and  nirely  an 
important  o$ce  it  was ;  important  to  him ; 
VBiportant  to  his  religion ;  important  te^4he 
whole  world.  Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  our 
^rd,  after  all,  in  one  instance,  at  lean, 
Ips  unfortunate  in  his  choice;  of  the 
.tVelve  one  w^  a  traitor.  That  chcMce  was 
notenpr;  a  remarkable  prophecy  was.  to 
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be  fulfilled,  and  other  purposes  were  to  be 
answered,  of  which  we  cannot  now  speak 
particularlj*  ^  I  know,"  says  our  Lord, 
^  whom  I  have  chosea."  Botlefew  cim- 
fine  ouraelTes  to  our  observattoti.  It  was 
m  momentouB  choice  t  it  was  a  decision  of 
graat  consequence ;  and  it  was  accordingly, 
OH' oar  Lo^'s  part^  preceded  by-  prayer ; 
not  only  so,  but  by  a  night  spent  in  prayer. 
^  He  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to 
God*;''  or,  if  you  would  rather  so  render 
kb  in  a  house,  set  apart  for  prayer  to  God. 
Hemt  therefore,  we  have  an  example  given 
>is,  which  we  both  can  imitate,  and  ought 
(•imitate.  Nothing  of  singular  import* 
anoe ;' nothing  of  extraordinary  moment, 
eitfaer  to  ourselves  or  others,  ought  to  be 
resolved  upon,  or  undertaken  without 
prayer  to  God;  without  previous  devo- 
tioiL  It  is  a  natural  operation  of  piety  to 
ctttfy  the  mind  to  God,  whenever: any 
thing  presses  and  weighs  upon  it;  'they 
who  fisel  aiot  this  tendency,  have  reason  to 
aeease  and  suspect  themselves  of  want  of 
piety.  Moreover,  we  have  for  it  the  di- 
rect eacample  of  our  Lord  himself:  I  be- 
lieve tlso^  I  may  add,  that  we  hitve  the 
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€t8iiiple  Bnd  practice  of  g^X)d  A^f;  in  fll 
f^g^  of  the  world.  .1 


.  i'r 


.  -Again ;  we  find  our  Lord  reporting  -  to 
pnsyer  in  his  last  extremity ;  arid  with  ait 
earnestness,  I  had  almost  said,  a  vdbepi 
fftoace  of  devotion,  proportioned  to  th? 
pecasion.  Tlie  terms  in  which  the'Evange- 
Uste  desaibe  our  Lord's  demotion  in  the 
gftrden  of  Gethsemane,  the  evening*  )[jre^ 
««dtng  his  death,  are  the  strongest*  ttons 
jiMit  could  be  used.  As  soon  as  he  cuxm 
tp  the  place,  he  bid  his  disciples  pra^l 
jVf^en  he  was  at  the  pliEtce  he*  stud  untrf 
ibem,  ^^  Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  tempt- 
AtioQ."  ^  This  did  not  content  him ;  dits 
wtu  not  enough  for  the  state  and^sisflbiv 
ings  of  his  mind.  He  parted  even  firom 
theuL  He  withdrew  about  a  stone's  casti 
and  kneeled  down.  Hear  how  hid  stmg*^ 
gle  in  prayer  is  described.  Hiree  times  he 
came  to  his  disciples,  and  retaraed  i^gaih 
to  prayer;  thrice  he  kneeled  downy  at 'a 
distance  from  them,  repeating  the  flune 
utords.  Being  in  an  agony,  he  prayed 
more  earnestly :  drops  of  sweat  &11  fiom 
his  body,  as  if  it  had  been  great  drops  of 
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blood;  yet  in  all  this,  tluioiighout  the' 
whole  scene,  the  constant  conclusion  of  his 
prayer  was,  "Not  my  will,  but  thine  be 
^ne."  .  It.  was  the  greatest  occasion  .that 
^er  was :  and  .the  earnestness  of  our  Lord's 
prayer,  the  devotion  of  his  soul,  corre- 
qponded  with  it  Scenes  of  deep  distress 
await  us  all.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  to 
pass  through  the  world  without  falling  into 
them.  We  have,  in  our  Lord's  example,  a 
inodel  for  our  behaviour,  in  the  most  severe 
■nd  most  trying  of  these  occasions :  afflict- 
ed»  yet  resigned ;  grieved  and  wounded,  yet 
submissive ;  not  insensible  of  our  sufferings, 
but  increasing  the  ardour  and  fervency  of 
Mir  prayer,  in  proportion  to  the  pain  and 
acuteness  of  our  feelings. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  fortune  of  our 
lives,  one  great  extremity,  at  least,  the 
hour  of  approaching  death,  is  certainly  to 
be  passed  through.  What  ought  then  to 
oceupy  us?  what  can  then  support  us? 
Pteyer.  Prayer,  with  our  blessed  Lord 
himself,  was  a  refuge  fix>m  the  storm ;  al- 
most every  word  he  uttered,  during  that 
tremendous  scene,  was  prayer :  prayer  the 
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mOBt  earnest,  the  most  urgent ;  repeated^ 
continued,  proceeding  fix>m  the  recesses  of 
his  soul ;  private,  solitary  :  prayer  for  de- 
liverance; prayer  for  strength;  above  every 
thing,  prayer  for  resignation. 
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SERMON  IX. 


ON   FILIAL   PIETY. 


Genesis^  xlviL  13. 

And  Joseph  nourished  his  fathery  and  his^ 
brethren,  and  all  his  father^s  householdy 
with  bread,  according  to  their  families. 

T^HOEVER  reads  the  Bible  at  aU,  has 
read  the  history  of  Joseph.  It  has. 
universally  attracted  attention :  and,  with- 
out doubt,  there  is  not  one,  but  many 
points  in  it,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed* 
It  is  a  strong  and  plain  example  of  the  cir-L 
cuitous  providence  of  God :  that  is  to  say,^ 
of  his  bringing  about  the  ends  and  purposed 
<^his  providence,  by  seemingly  casual  and 
unsuspected  means.  That  is  a  high  doctrine, 
both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  and' 
is  clearly  ^cemplified  in  this  history.    It  i«^ 
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m  useful  exampley  at  the  same  time,  oF 
the  protection  and  final  reward  of  virtue, 
though  for  a  season  oppressed  and  calum- 
niated, or  carried  through  a  long  series  of 
distresses  and  misfortunes.  I  say,  it  is  an 
useful  example,  if  duly  understood,  and 
not  urged  too  far.  It  shows  the  protec- 
tion of  Providence  to  be  with  virtue  under 
all  its  difiiculties  :  and  this  being  believed 
upon  good  grounds,  it  is  enough  ;  for  the 
virtuous  man  will  be  assured,  that  this  pro^ 
tection  will  keep  with  him  in  and  through 
all  stages  of  his  existence — living  and  dying 
he  is  in  its  hands  —  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  it  accompanies  him,  like  an  invisible 
guardian,  through  his  trials,  it  will  finaUy 
recompense  him.  This  is  the  true  appli- 
cation of  that  doctrine  of  a  directing  pro- 
vidence which  is  iUustrated  by  the  history^ 
of  Joseph,  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  rrr  J 
mean  as  it  relates  to  those,  who  are  look-* 
ing  forward  to  a  future  state.  If  we  djsaw 
£pom  it  an  opinion,  or  an  expectation,  that» 
because  Joseph  was  at  length  rewarded 
with  riches  and  honours,  therefore  we  shall? 
be  the  same,  we  carry  the  example  further 
than  it  will  bear.    It  proves  that  virtue  Jat 


Under  the  protection  of  God,  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  taken  care  of  and  rewarded  ;  but 
in  what  manner,  and  in  what  stage  of  ouf 
existence,  whether  in  the  present  or  the 
future,  or  in  both,  is  left  open  by  the  ex* 
ample  :  and  both  may,  and  must  depend^ 
upon  reasons,  in  a  great  measure,  unknown 
to  and  incalculable  by  us. 

Again  ;  the  history  of  Joseph  is  a  do«> 
mestic  example.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
minous  consequences  of  partiality  in  a  pa* 
rent,  and  of  the  quarrels  and  contentions  in 
a  family,  -which  naturally  spring  from  such 
partiality. 

Again :  it  is  a  lesson  to  all  schemers  and 
confederates  in  guilt,  to  teach  them  this 
truth,  that,  when  their  scheme  does  not 
succeed,  they  are  sure  to  quarrel  amongst 
themselves,  and  to  go  into  the  utmost 
bitterness  of  mutual  accusation  and  re^ 
proach ;  as  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  you 
find,  did. 

Again  ;  it  is  a  natural  example  of  the 
eflfect  of  adversity,    in  bringing  men  to 
L  S 
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themselves,  to  reflections  upon  their  own 
conduct,  to  a  sense  and  perception  of  many 
things,  which  had  gone  .on,  and  might  have 
gone  on,  unthought  of  and  unperceived,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  some  stroke  of  misfor- 
tune, which  roused  their  attention.  It  was 
after  the  brethren  of  Joseph  had  been  shut 
up  by  him  in  prison,  and  were  alarmed,  as 
they  well  might  be,  for  their  lives,  that 
their  consciences,  so  far  as  appears,. for  the 
first  time,  smote  them  j  "  We  are  verily 
guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we 
saw  the  anguish  c^  his  soul,  when  he  be- 
sought us,  and  we  would  not  hear."  This 
is  the  natural  and  true  effect  of  judgments 
in  this  world,  to  bring  us  to  a  knowledge 
of  ourselves:  that  is  to  say,  of  those  bad 
things  in  our  lives,  which  have  deserved 
the  calamities  we  are  made  to  suffen 

These  are  all  poifUs  in  the  history  ;  but 
there  is  another  point  in  Joseph^s  char- 
racier,  which  I  make  choice  of  as  the  sub- 
ject of  my  present  discourse ;  and  that  is, 
his  dutifulness  and  affection  to  his  father. 
Never  was  this  virtue  more  strongly  dis- 
V  played.     It  runs,  like  a  thread,  through  the 
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whole  narrative  ;  and  whether  we  regard  it 
as  a  quality  to  be  admired^  or,  which 
would  be  a  great  deal  better,  aa  a  quality 
to  be  imitated  by  us,  ao  far  aa  a  great  dH»* 
parity  of  circumttaiioeB  will  allow  of  imita- 
tion (which  in  principle  it  always  will  do), 
it  deserves  to  be  considered  with  a  separate 
and  distinct  attention. 
• 

When  a,  surprising  course  of  events  luid 
given  to  Joseph,  after  a  long  series  of 
jears,  a  most  unexpected  opportunity  of 
seeing  his  brethren  in  Egypt,  the  first  ques- 
tion which  he  asked  them  was,  ^  Is  your 
fiither  yet  alive  ?"  This  appears  firom  the 
account  which  Reuben  gave  to  Jacob,  of 
the  conference  which  they  had  held  with 
the  great  man  of  the  country,  whilst  nei- 
ther of  them,  as  yet,  suspected  who  he 
was.  Joseph,  you  remember,  had  con- 
cealed himself,  during  their  first  journey, 
from  the  knowledge  of  his  brethren  ;  and 
it  was  not  consistent  with  his  disguise  to  be 
jnore  full  and  particular,  than  he  was,  in 
his  inquiries. 

^    On  account  of  the  continuance  of  the 
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fiutuoe  in  tbe  landy  it  became  necessary 
for  the  brethren  of  Jos^h  to  go  a  seoood 
time  into  E^pt  to  deek  com,  andtt  seomd 
time  to  produce  themselves  before  the  lord 
of  the  country.  What  had  been  Joseph's 
first  question  on  the  former  v|sit»  was  his 
fiorst  question  in  this,  '^  h  your  father  well, 
the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake  ?  b  Afe  yet 
alive  ?"  And  they  answered^  ^^  thy  servant, 
our  father^  is  in  good  healthy  he  is  yet  alive  :*' 
and  they  bowed  down  their  headt,  and  made 
obeisance.  .     , 

fiLitherto  you .  observe  all  had  passed  in 
disguise.  The  brethren  of  Joseph  knew 
nothing  who  they  were  speaking  to  ;  and 
Joiseph  was  carefiil  to  preserve  the  secret. 
You  will  now  take  notice^  how  this  af- 
fected disguise  was  broken,  and  how  Jo- 
aeph  found  himself  forced^  as  it  were,  from 
the  resolution  he  had  taken,  of  keeping  his 
brethren  in  ignorance  of  his  person.  He 
had  proposed,  you  read,  to  detain  Ben^ 
jamin :  the  rest  being  perplexed  beyond 
measure,  and  distressed  by  this  proposal, 
Judah,  approaching  Joseph,  presents  a 
most  earnest  supplication  for  the  deliver- 
2     ' 


ance  of  the  child  ;  ofiers  himself  to  remahi 
Joseph's  prisoner,  or  slave,  in  his  brother's 
plftca;  and,  in  the  concliusicm,  toudhes,  vaa^ 
knQwin^T,  upop  a  string  which  vibrates 
with  aU  the  affections. of  the  person  whom 
he  was  addressing.  ^^  How  shall  I  go  up 
to  my  father,  and  the  lad  l>e  not  with  me ; 
lest  peradventure  I  see  the  evil  that  shall 
come  on  my  father."  The  mention  of  this 
circumstance,  and  this  persbn,  subdued  im* 
mediately  the  heart  of  Joseph :  and  produced 
a  sudden,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  an  unde« 
signed,  premature  discovery  of  himself  to 
his  astonished  family.  Then,  that  is,  upon 
the  circumstance  being  mentioned,  Joseph 
could  not  refrain  himself;  and,  after  a  little 
preparation,  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren, 
'<  I  am  Joseph." 

'  The  great  secret  being  now  disclosed, 
what  was  the  conversation  which  imme- 
diately followed  ?  The  next  word  from  Jo- 
seph's mouth  was,  '^  Doth  my  father  yet 
Uve  ?"  and  his  brethren  oould  not  answer 
him ;  surprize  had  overcome  their  faculty 
of  utterance.  After  comforting,  however, 
and  ^coutaging  his  hrethren,  who  seemed 
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to  sink  und»  the  intelligencCf  Joseph  pro- 
ceeds, ^  Haste  ye,  and  go  up  to  my  ^her» 
find  say  unto  him»  Thus  saith  thy  sou  Jd- 
sqph,  God  hath  made  me  lord  of  all  Egypt ; 
eome  down  unto  me»  tarry  not:  aod  tbpu 
ahak  dwell  in  the  land  of  GosheUf  and 
thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me,  and  there  will 
I  nourish  thee  (for  yet  there  are  fiv^  yoacs 
of  famine),  lest  thou,  and  thy  householdf 
and  all  that  thou  hast,  come  to  povartyjr 
And  ye  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my.  glory 
in  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  ye  have  seeai : 
md  ye  shall  haste,  and  bring  down  my 
father  hither." 

It  is  well  known  that  Jacob  yielded  to  this 
invitation,  and  passed  over  with  his  family 
into  Egypt.  .       . 

•  The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the 
reception  which  he  there  met  with,  firom 
his  recovered  son.  ^^  And  Joseph  made 
ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up  to  meet 
Israel  his  father,  to  Goshen:  and  pre^ 
qented  himself  unto  him,  and  he  fell  on  his 
neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while. 
And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me 
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die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  face ;  because 
thou  ait  yet  alive.'*  Not  content  with 
these  strong  expressions  of  p^nonal  duty 
and  respect,  Jos^b:  now  avaUed  himself 
of  his  power  and  station  to  fix  his  Other's 
fiunily  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  comforts 
and  advantages^  which  the  land  of  Egypt 
i^Rirded  in  the  universal  deartii  which  then 
oppressed  that  r^ion  of  the  world.  For 
this  purpose^  as  well  as  to  give  another 
public  token  to  his  family^  and  to  the 
country,  of  the  deep  reverence  with  which 
he  regarded  his  parent,  he  introduced  the 
aged  patriarch  to  Fharaoh  himself.  **  And 
Joseph  brought  in  Jacob  his  father,  and 
set  him  before  Fharaoh :  and  Jacob  blessed 
Fharaoh."  The  sovereign  of  Egypt  received 
a  benediction  from  this  venerable  stranger. 
^  And  Joseph  (the  account  proceeds)  nou- 
rished his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  all 
-his  father's  household,  with  bread  according 
to  their  families." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Joseph  con- 
ducted himself  towards  his  father,  on  the^ 
two  occasions,  in  which  alone  it  was  left 
^r  him. to  discharge  the  office,  and  testify 
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the  atfection,  of  a  son ;  in  his  sickness^  and 
upon  his  death.  ^<  And  it  came  to  pass,'* 
we  ready  ^^  after  these  things,  one  told  Jo-i 
s^h,  Behold,  thy  father  is  sick :  and  he 
took  with  him  his  two  sons,  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim/*  Joseph  delayed  not,  you  find» 
to  leave  the  court  of  Pharaoh,  the  cares 
and  greatness  of  his  station  in  it,  in  order 
to  pay  the  last  visit  to  his  dying  parent'; 
and  to  place  before-  him  the  hopes' of  his 
house  and  faiQily,  in  the  persons  of  hiq 
two  sons.  ^^  And  Israel  beheld  Joseph's 
sons,  and  said.  Who  are  these  ?  And  Jo- 
seph said  unto  his  father.  They  are  my 
sons,  whom  God  hath  given  me  in  this 
place.  And  he  said.  Bring  them,  I  pray 
thee,  unto  me,  and  I  will  bless  them. 
(Now  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  dim,  so  that 
he  could  not  see.)  And  he  brought  them 
near  unto  him :  and  he  kissed  them,  and 
embraced  them :  and  Israel  said  unto  Jo^ 
seph,  I  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face ; 
and,  lo !  God  hath  showed  me  also  thy 
seed.  And  Joseph  brought  them  out  from 
between  his  knees,  and  he  bowed  himself 
with  his  face  to  the  earth."  Nothing  can 
well  be  more  solemn  or  interesting,  than 


this  interview ;  more  honourable  or  con- 
solijQg  to  old  age^  or  more  expressive  of  the 
dipiified  jiiety  of  the  best  of  aona,  and  the 
greatest  of  men. 

We  now  approach  the  last  scene  of  this 
eventful  history,  and  the  best  testimony 
which  it  was  possible  for  Joseph  to  give 
of  .the  love  and  reverence  with  which. he 
had  no^er  ceased  to  treat  his  &ther,  and 
that  was  upon  the  occasion  of  his  deaths 
and  the  honours  which  he  paid  to  his  me- 
mory ;  honours,  vain,  no  doubt,  to  the 
dead,  but  so  far  as  they  are  significations 
of.  gratitude  or  affection,  justly  deserving 
of  commendation  and  esteem.  ^^  And  when 
JfUipb  had  made  an  end  of  commanding 
his. sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into  the 
bedj,.  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people.  And  Joseph  fell 
upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept  upoAA^im, 
and  kissed  him.  And  Joseph  commanded 
his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his 
&t}ier;  Mid  the  physicians  embalmed  Is- 
rael. And  the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him; 
tjuree  score  and  ten  days.  And  Joseph: 
went  up  to.bury  his  ^father;  and  with  hini: 
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went  1^  all  Mie  servanto  of  Fharwdiy  the 
elderg  of  his  house^  and  all  the  elders  ci 
the  kod  of  Egypt  And  all  the  houae  of 
Joseph,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  father's 
house :  and  there  went  up  with  him  both 
diariots  and  horsemen ;  and  it  was  a  rery 
great  company.  And  they  came  to  tber 
threshing  floor  of  Atad,  which  is  beyoAd 
Jordim ;  and  there  they  mourned  with  a 
gieat  and  a  very  sore  lamentation;  and 
he  made  a  mourning  (oft  his  father  sevett 
days." 

Thus  died,  and  thus  was  honoured  in* 
his  death)  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  na* 
tion,  who  amidst  many  mercies,  and  many 
visitations,  sudden  and  surprising  vicisM- 
tudes  of  afflictions  and  joy,  found  it  the 
greatest  blessing  of  his  varied  and  eventful 
life,  that  he  had  been  the  father  of  a  dutiful, 
and  affectionate  son. 

It  has  been  said,  and,  as  I  believe,  truljy 
that  there  b  no  virtuous  quality  belonging 
to  the  human  character,  of  which  there  is 
not  some  distinct  and  eminent  example  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible;  no  relation,  in 
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which  we  can  be  placed,  no  duty,  which  we 
have  to  discharge,  but  that  we  may  ob- 
serve a  pattern  for  it  in  the  sacred  history. 
Of  the  duty  of  children  to  parents,  of  a  son 
to  his  father,  maintained  under  great  sin- 
gularities and  variations  of  fortune,  undi- 
minished, nay,  rather  increased  by  absence^ 
by  distance,  by  unexampled  success,  by  re- 
mote and  foreign  connections,  you  have 
seen  in  this  most  ancient  of  all  histories^ 
as  conspicuous,  and  as  amiable  an  instance 
as  can  be  met  with  in  the  records  of  the 
world,  in  the  purest,  best  ages  of  its 
existence. 
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SERMON  X- 

(PART  I.) 

TO   THINK   LESS  OF    OUR    VIRTUES,  AND  MORE 
OF  OUR  SINS. 


Psalm  li.  3. 
My  $in  U  ever  before  inc.  • 

THERE  is  a  propensity  in  the  human 
mind,  very  general  and  very  natural, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  unfavourable  in  a  high 
degree  to  the  Christian  character ;  which 
is,  that,  when  we  look  back  upon  our  lives, 
our  recollection  dwells  too  much  upon 
our  virtues  ;  our  sins  are  not,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  before  us  ;  we  think  too  much  of  our 
good  qualities,  or  good  actions,  too  little  of 
our  crimes,  our  corruptions,  our  fallings  off 
and  declension  from  Gtxl's  laws,  our  de- 
fects and  weaknesses.  These  we  sink  and 
overlook,  in  meditating  upon  our  good  pro- 
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peities.  This,  I  allow,  is  natural;  be- 
oKOBei  undoubtedljr,  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
liii{ire<>ur  minds  occupied  with  the  dieenag 
listrdspeot  of  virtuous  deeds,  than  with  the 
bitter  humiliating  remembrance  of  sins  and 
ftdlies.  But,  because  it  is  natural,  it  .does 
mt  foUow  that  it  Is  good.  It  may  be  the 
Ims  and  inclination  of  our  minds ;  and  yet 
naitfaer  right  nor  safe.  When  I  say  that 
it  is  wrong,  I  mean,  that  it  is  not  the  true 
CSiristian  disposition ;  and  when  I  say  that 
it  is  dangerous,  I  have  a  view  to  its  effects 
iqpon  our  salvation. 

*  I  say,  that  it  is  not  the  true  Christian 
disposition ;  for,  first,  how  does  it  accord 
mi£tk  what  we  read  in  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures, whether  we  consider  the  precepts, 
"i^ch  are  found  there,  applicaUe  to  the 
tiribgect,  or  the  conduct  and  example  of 
dnristian  characters? 

Now,  one  precept,  and  that  of  Christ 
Mmself,  you  find  to  be  this :  ^^  Ye,  when  ye 
^all  have  done  all  those  things  which  are 
commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable 
servants;  we  have  done  that  which  was 
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our  duty  to  do.''  (Luke^  xvii.  10.)  Jt  is 
evident,  that  this  strong  admonition  was 
intended,  by  our  Saviour,  to  check  in  his 
disciples  an  overweening  opinion  of  their 
own  merit  It  is  a  very  remarkable  pas- 
sage. I  think  none  throughout  the  New 
Testament  more  so.  And  the  intention, 
with  which  the  words  were  spoken,  was 
evidently  to  check  and  repel  that  opinion 
of  merit,  which  is  sure  to  arise  from  the 
habit  of  fixing  our  contemplation  so  much 
upon  our  good  qualities,  and  so  little  upon 
our  bad  ones.  Yet  this  habit  is  natural^ 
and  was  never  prohibited  by  any  teacher, 
except  by  our  Saviour.  With  him  it  was  a 
great  fault,  by  reason  of  its  inconsistency 
with  the  favourite  principle  of  his  religion, 
humility.  I  call  humility  not  only  a  duty, 
but  a  principle.  Humbled*mindedness  is  a 
Christian  principle,  if  there  be  one;  above 
all,  humble-mindedness  towards  God.  The 
servants  to  whom  our  Lord's  expression 
refers,  were  to  be  humble-minded,  we  may 
presume,  towards  one  another ;  .  but  to- 
wards their  Lord,  the  only  answer,  the  only 
thought,  the  only  sentiment,  was  to  be, 
<<  We  are  unprofitable  servants/'   And  who 
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-were  they,   that  were  instructed  by  our 
Lord    to    bear    constantly  this  reflection 
about  with  them  ?  Were  they  sinners,  dis- 
tinctively so  called?  Were  they  grievous, 
or  notorious  sinners  ?  Nay,  the  very  con- 
trary ;  they  were  persons,  ^*  who  had  done 
all  those   things    that  were    commanded 
them !"     This  is  precisely  the  description 
which  our  Lord  gives  us  of  the  persons  to 
whom  his  lesson  was  directed.     Therefore 
you  see,  that  an  opinion  of  merit  is  dis- 
couraged, even  in  those  who  had  the  best 
pretensions  to  entertain  it  j  if  any  preten- 
sions were  good.     But  an  opinion  of  nierit 
an  over-weening  opinion  of  merit,  is  sure 
to  grow  up  in  the  heart,  whenever  we  ac^ 
custom  ourselves  to  think  much  of  our  vir- 
tues, and  little  of  our  vices.     It  is  genera- 
ted, fostered,  and  cherished,  by  this  train 
of  meditation  we  have  befen  describing.    It 
cannot  be  otherwise.     And  if  we  would 
repress  itj   if  we  would  correct  ourselves 
in  this  respect;   if  we  would  bring  our- 
selves into  a  capacity  of  complying  with 
our  Saviour's  rule,  we  must  alter  our  turn 
of  thinking;   we  must  reflect  more  upon 
our  sins,  and  less  upon  our  virtues.     De- 
M  2 
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pend  upon  it,  that  we  shall  view  our  cha- 
racters more  truly,  we  shall  view  them 
much  more  safely,  when  we  view  them  in 
their  defects,  and  faults,  and  infirmities, 
than  when  we  view  them  only,  or  princi- 
pally, on  the  side  of  their  good  qualities ; 
even  when  these  good  qualities  are  real 
I  suppose,  and  I  have  all  along  supposed, 
that  the  good  parts  of  our  characters, 
which,  as  I  contend,  too  much  attract  ovtt 
atteiftion,  are,  nevertheless,  real ;  and  I 
suppose  this,  because  our  Saviour's  parable 
supposes  the  same. 

Another  great  Christian  rule  is,  "  Work 
out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling." 
(Philip,  ii.  12.)  These  significant  words 
^  fear  and  trembling,"  do  not  accord  with 
the  state  of  a  mind  which  is  all  content- 
ment, satisfaction,  and  self-complacency; 
aiid  which  is  brought  into  that  state  by  the 
habit  of  viewing  and  regarding  those  good 
qualities,  which  a  person  believes  to  belong 
to  himself,  or  those  good  actions  which  he 
remembers  to  have  performed.  The  pre- 
cept much  better  accords  with  a  mind 
anxKious,   fearfiil,   and  apprehensive;    and 
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x^9^e^^  by  8  sense  of  sin.    l^ut  a  sense  of 
auua  ex]3ts  not)  as  it  ought  to  do^  in  that 
bsrenst  which  is  in  the  habit  of  meditating 
d^ie^y  i;ipon  its  virtues.    I  can  very  well 
h^^ve,  that  two  persons  of  the  same  cha- 
racter in  truth,  may,   nevertheless,  view 
themselves  in  very  different  lights,  accordr 
io^  as  one  is  accustomed  to  look  chiefly 
at  his  good  qualities,  the  oth^r  chiefly  at 
lads  transgressions  and  imperfections ;  md 
X  say,  that  this  latter  is  the  dia|position 
ISsr  working    out  salvation    agreeabjiy    toj 
Saint  Paul's  rule  and  method,;   t^t   19, 
*^  with  £e^  and  trembling ;"  the  other  is 
not 

But  further ;  there  i^,  vpon  this  subject, 
«  ^eat  deal  to  be  learnt  from  the  examples 
^)]|ich  the  New  Testament  setsi  befpre  us. 
IP^epepts  are  short,  necessarily  pa^st  be  so ; 
take  up  but  little  tooxa ;  anci  for  tij^uat  rea- 
son, do  not  always  strike  with  the  force,  or 
leave  the  impression,  which  th^y  qught  to 
^:  but  examples  of  character,  when  the 
question  is  concerning  character,  ^nd  what 
is  the  proper  character,  have  Qiore  weig)it 
and  body  iq  the  cpnsideraf:ipf)|  and  t^j^e 
M  3 
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up  more  room  in  our  minds,  than  precept*. 
Now,  from  one  end  of  the  New  Testamenft 
to  the  other,  you  will  find  the  evangelical 
character  to  be  contrition.  You  hear. little 
of  virtue  or  righteousness ;  but  you  heat 
perpetually  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  With 
the  first  Christian  teachers,  "  repent,  re- 
pent," was  the  burden  of  their  exhorta^- 
tibns  :  the  almost  constant  sound  of  their 
voice.  Does  not  this  strain  of  preaching 
show,  that  the  preachers  wished  all  who 
heard  them^  to  think  much  more  of  offences 
than  of  merits?  Nay,  further,  with  respect 
to  themselves,  whenever  this  contemplation 
of  righteousness  came  in  their  way,  it  cam6 
in  their  way  only  to  be  renounced,  as  natu- 
ral, perhaps,  and  also  grateful  to  human 
feelings,  but  as  inconsistent  and  irreconcrle- 
able  with  the  Christian  condition.  It  might 
do  for  a  heathen,  but  it  was  the  reverse  of 
every  thing  that  is  Christian. 

The  turn  of  tholight  which  I  am  recom- 
mending, or,  rather,  which  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  insist  upon,  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  Christian  character,  is  strongly  seen  iti 
one  particular  passage  of  Saint  Paul's  writ- 
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ings ;  namely,  in  the  third  chapter  to  the 
Ebilippians.  ^^  If  any  other  man  thinketh 
that  he  hath  whereof  he  might,  trust  in 
the  flesh,  I  more :  circumcised  the  eighth 
day,  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews ;  as 
touching  the  law,  a  Pharisee ;  concerning 
zeal,  persecuting  the  church ;  touching  the 
righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blame- 
less." These  were  points  which,  at  that 
time  of  day,  were  thought  to  be  grounds  of 
confidence  and  exultation.  But  this  tnun 
of  thought  no  sooner  rises  in  his  mind,  than 
the  apostle  check$  it,  and  turns  from  it  to 
an  anxious  view  of  his  own  deficiencies. 
^  If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead."  These  are  the 
words  of  an  anxious  man.  "  Not,"  then 
he  proceeds,  ^^  not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained,  either  were  already  perfect;  but 
I  follow  afler,  if  tliat  I  may  i^prehend 
that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of 
Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not  my- 
self to  have  apprehended,  but  this  one 
thing  I  do  ;  forgetting  those  things,  which 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  presa  towards 
M  4 
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of  God  in  Chriak  Jesus,"  In  this  passage, 
you  see,  that^  withdrawing  his  mind  bma 
dl  notions  of  perfection,  attainment,  acc^oa* 
piishment,  security^  he  fixes  it  upon  his  de- 
ficiencies. Then  he  tells  you,  thBtforgeUingj 
ihat  is,  expressly  putting  out  of  his  mind 
and  his  tlK>ught,  the  progress  and  advattce 
which  he  had  already  made,  he  casta  his 
6ye6  and  attention  upon  those  qualities  La 
which  he  was  short  and  deficient,  upon  what 
rmaihed  for  him  yet  to  do ;  and  this  I  take 
to  be  the  true  Christian  way  of  proceeding. 
^^  Forget  those  things  that  are  behind  i" 
put  out  of  your  thoughts  the  attainments 
and  progress  you  have  already  mad^  in 
<»rder  to  see  fully  your  defects  and  imp^rw 
feoiion& 

In  another  passage,  found  in  a  chapter 
with  which  all  are  acquainted,  the  fifteenth 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  our 
apostle,  having  occasion  to  compare  his 
situation  with  that  of  the  other  apostles,  is 
led  to  say  :  ^^  I  laboured  more  abundantly 
than  they  all."  Saint  FauVs  labours  in  the 
Gospd,  labours  which  consumed  his  whole 
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Hie,   were  surely  what  he  might  if^eot 
upon   with  complacency  and  MtiafaCtlcKDu 
Ifmich  reflections  were  proper  in  any  case^ 
ik&y  were  proper  in  his.     Yet  observe  how 
they  are  checked  and  qualified.     The  mo- 
ment he  had  said,  ^^  I  laboured  more  abun- 
dantly than  they  all/^  he  added,  as  it  were 
cotnrecting  himself  for  the  expression,  *^  Yet 
not  I,  but  the  grace. of  God,  which  was 
with  me/'     He  magnifies  not  himself,  but 
tke  Grace  of  Grod,  which  was  with  him.  In 
the  next  place  you    will    deserve,    thiit, 
though  the  consciousness  of  his  labours, 
painfuK   indefatigable  labours,    and  meri- 
torious labours,  if  ever  man's  were  so— ^I 
say,    that,    though   the   consdolisness    of 
these  was  present  to  his  mind  at  the  time, 
yet  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  feeling,  with 
the  deepest  abasement  and  self-degradsr 
lion,  his   former   offences    against  Christ, 
though  they  were  oBSmces  which  sprang 
Aoia  error.     ^  I  am  the  least  of  the  apos- 
tles, that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an 
apostle,    because  I  persecuted  the  church 
of  God ;  but,  by  the  grace  of  Gk>d,  I  am 
what  I  am."     The  faults  of  his  lite  Were 
uppermost  in  his  mind.    No  mention,  no 
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recollection  of  his  services,  even  when  he 
did  happen  to  recollect  them,  shut  out, 
even  for  a  single  moment,  the  deep  me- 
mory of  his  offences,  or  covered  or  con- 
cealed it  from  his  view. 

In  another  place,  the  same  apostle,  look- 
ing back  upon  the  history  of  his  singular 
and  eventful  life,  exhibits  himself  to  his 
converts,  as  how  ?  not  as  bringing  fotward 
his  merit,  pleading  his  services,  or  claiming 
his  reward  :  but  as  nothing  other,  nothing 
more,  than  a  monument  and  example  of 
God  Almighty's  mercy.  Sinners  need  not 
despair  of  mercy,  when  so  great  a  sinner  as 
himself  obtained  it  Hear  his  own  words : 
^^  For  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that 
in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show 
forth  all  long-suffering,  for  a  pattern  to 
them  which  should  hereailer  believe  on 
him  to  life  everlasting."  (1  Timothy,  i.  16.) 
What  could  be  more  humble  or  self-de- 
pressing than  this  acknowledgment !  yet 
this  was  Saint  Paul's. 

The  eleventh    chapter    of  the    Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,   and  also  the 
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twelfth,  ought  to  be  read  by  you  on  thiis 
occasion.  They  are  very  remarkable  chap- 
ters, and  very  much  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. It  had  so  happened,  that  some  hos- 
tile, and,  as  it  should  seem,  some  false 
teachers,  had  acquired  a  considerable  in- 
fluence and  ascendancy  in  the  church 
which  Saint  Paul  had  planted.  To  coun- 
teract which  influence  it  became  neces- 
sary for  him  to  assert  his  character,  to 
state  his  pretensions  to  credit  and  autho- 
rity amongst  them  at  least,  and  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  were  leading  them 
astray.  He  complies  with  the  occasion; 
atid  he  does  accordingly  set  forth  and 
enumerate  his  pretensions.  But  I  entreat 
you  to  observe,  with  how  many  apolo^es, 
with  what  reluctance,  and  under  what 
strong  protestations,  he  does  it ;  showing 
most  manifestly,  how  contrary  it  was  to 
his  habit,  his  judgment^  and  to  the  incli- 
nation of  his  mind,  to  do  so.  His  expres- 
sions are  such  as  these  :  "  Would  to  God 
ye  could  bear  with  me  a  little  in  my  foUy\ 
and.  indeed,  bear  with  me."  What  was 
his  folly  the  recital,  he  was  about  to  give, 
of  his  services  and  pretensions.     Though 
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ccMpipclled,  by  the  reason  you  have  heard, 
to  give  it,  yet  he  calls  it  folly  to  do  so.  He 
b.  ],9;terrupted9  as  he  proceeds,  by  the  same 
s.fintiment ;  ^^  That  which  I  speak,  I  spea^ 
it  not  after  the  Lord,  but,  as  it  were,  foo^* 
ialjjy  in  this  confidence  of  boasting/'  And, 
^g^in  refeifring  to  the  necessity,  which 
dff^^r  fi:oin  him  this  sort  of  language  i  ^^  I 
am  become,"  says  he,  ^^  a  fool  in  glorying  i 
y^  have  compelled  me/' 

But  what  forms,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
par^  of  the  example  is,  that  the  apostle 
considers  this  tendency  to  boast  and  glory, 
llfough  it  was  in  his  gifts,  rather  than  ^19 
acorices,  as  one  of  his  dangers,  one  of  his 
ti^iiptations,  one  of  the  propensities  which 
hiB  had  both  to  guard  and  struggle  against, 
and,,  lastly,  an  inclination,  for  ^hiph  he 
ftmnd  an  antidote  and  remedy  in  (he  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  towards  l\\it^.  0£ 
his  gifts,  he  says,  considering  himself  as 
Bothing,  as  entirely  passive  in  the  hands  of 
God,  "  of  such  a  one,"  of  a  person  to 
whpiQ  such  gifts  and  revelations  as  tl^etse 
have  been  imparted  ;  "  I  will  glory  j  yet  of 
myself  I  will  not  ^lory ;  but  ip  min^  in- 
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firmities."  Then  he  goes  on:  ^ lest  I 
sliotild  be  exalted  above  meadnre  through 
the  abundance  of  the  reveLations,  there 
wtts  given  to  me  a  thorn  in  the  fleshy  the 
messenger  of  Satan  to  bufiet  me»  lest  I 
should  be  exalted  above  measure/' 

After  what  you  have  heard^  yon  will  not 
wonder^  that  this  same  Saint  Paul  should 
pronounce  himself  to  be  ^*  the  chief  of 
sinners/'  —  "  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners  of  whom  I  am  the 
chief"  (iTim.  i.  15.)  His  sins  were  uppers 
most  in  his  thoughts.  Other  thoughts  occa- 
sionally visited  his  mind ;  but  the  impres- 
sion which  these  had  made,  was  constant, 
deep,  fixed,  and  indelible. 

If,  therefore,  you  would  imitate  Saint 
Paul  in  his  turn  and  train  of  religidus 
thought;  if  you  would  adopt  his  disposi- 
tion, his  frame,  his  habit  of  mind,  in  this 
important  exercise;  you  must  meditate  more 
upon  your  sins,  and  less  upon  yottr  virtues. 

Again ;  and  which  is  another  strong, 
Scriptural  reason  for  the  advici^  I  am  giv- 
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ing,  the  habit  of  viewing  and  contemplating 
bur  own  virtues  has  a  tendency  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  fundamental  duty  of  our  religion, 
the  entertaining  of  a  due  and  grateful  sense 
of  the  mercy  of  God  in  the  redemption  of 
the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  The  custom  of 
thought  which  we  dissuade,  is  sure  to  ge- 
nerate in  us  notions  of  merit;  and,  that 
not  only  in  comparison  with  other  men, 
which  is  by  no  means  good,  or  likely  to 
produce  any  good  efiect  upon  our  disposi- 
tion, but  also  in  relation  to  God  himself; 
whereas  the  whole  of  that  sentiment,  which 
springs  up  in  the  mind,  when  we  regard 
our  characters  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  men,  if  tolerated  at  all,  ought  to  sink 
into  the  lowest  self-abasement,  when  we 
advance  our  thoughts  to  God,  and  the  re- 
lation in  which  we  stand  to  him.  Then  is 
all  boasting,  either  in  spirit  or  by  words, 
to  be  done  away.  The  highest  act  of 
faith  and  obedience,  recorded  in  Scripture, 
was  Abraham's  consent  to  sacrifice  his  son 
when  he  believed  that  God  required  it.  It 
was  the  severest  trial  that  human  nature 
could  be  put  upon ;  and,  therefore,  if  any 
man  who  ever  lived,  were  authorized  to 
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boast  of  his  obedience^  it  was  Abraham 
after  this  experiment  Yet  what  says  Saint 
Paul  ?  <^  If  Abraham  were  justified;  by 
works,  he  hath  whereof  to  glory ;  but  not 
before  God.^^  No  man's  pretensions  to 
glory  were  greater,  yet  before  God,  they 
were  nothing.  "  By  grace  ye  are  saved 
through  faith,  and  that  not  of  yourselves, 
lest  any  man  should  boast"  (Eph.  ii.  8, 9.) 
Here  you  perceive  distinctly,  that  speak- 
ing of  salvation,  with  reference  to  its  cause, 
it  is  by  grace  ;  it  is  an  act  of  pure  favour } 
it  is  not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of 
Gk>d ;  it  is  not  of  works ;  and  that  this 
representation  was  given,  lest  any  man 
should  boast,  that  is,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  beating  down  and  humbling  all 
sentiments  of  merit  or  desert  in  what  we 
do ;  lest  they  induce  us,  as  they  will  in- 
duce us,  to  think  less  gratefully,  or  less 
piously,  of  God's  exceeding  love  and  kind- 
ness towards  us;  There  is  no  proportion 
between  even  our  best  services  and  that 
reward,  which  God  hath  in  reserve  for 
them  that  love  him.  Why  then  are  such 
services  to  be  so  rewarded  ?  It  is  the  grace 
of  God ;  it  is  the  riches  of  his  grace ;  in 
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other  words,  his  abounding  kindness  and 
favour ;  it  is  his  loye ;  it  is  his  mercy,  hot 
this  manner  the  subject  is  constantly  re«- 
|Nresented  in  Scripture ;  and  it  is  an  article 
of  the  Christian  religion.  And  to  ponese 
our  minds  with  a  sense,  an  adequate  semu^ 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  be  so,  of  thn 
truth,  is  a  duty  of  the  religion.  But  to  hd 
ruminating  and  meditating  upon  our  vix* 
toes,  is  not  the  way  to  acquire  that  sensa 
Such  meditations  breed  opinions  of  merit 
and  desert ;  of  presumption,  of  pride,  of 
superciliousness,  of  self-complacency ;  tem- 
pers of  mind,  in  a  word,  not  only  inconi«* 
patible  with  humility,  but  also  income 
patible  with  that  sense  of  divine  love  and 
mercy  towards  us,  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  true  religion,  is  the  source  and  fountain 
of  all  true  piety. 

Yea  have  probably  heard  of  the  term 
self-righteousness :  you  find  it  much  in  the 
writings  and  discourses  of  a  particular  class 
of  Christians,  and  always  accompanied 
with  strong  and  severe  expressions  of  cen- 
sure and  reprobation.  If  the  term  mean 
the  habit  of  contemplating  our  virtues,  and 
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toot  our  vices  ;  or  a  strong  leaning  and  in- 
clination thereto,  I  agree  with  those  Chris-* 
tians  in  thinking  that  it  is  a  disposition,  a 
turn  of  mind  to  be  strongly  resisted,  and 
restrained,  and  repressed.  If  the  tdrm 
m^m  any  other  way  of  viewing  our  own 
dbaracter,  so  as  to  diminish  or  lower  our 
sense  of  (xod  Almighty's  goodness  and 
mercy  towards  us,  in  making  us  the  tender 
of  a  heavenly  reward,  then  also  I  agree 
with  them  in  condemning  it,  both  as  erro- 
neous in  its  principle,  and  highly  danger- 
ous in  its  effects.  If  the  term  mean  some- 
thing more  than,  or  diflferent  from,  what  is 
here  stated,  and  what  has  been  enlarged 
upon  in  this  discourse,  then  I  profess  my- 
^«elf  not  to  understand  its  meaning. 
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SERMON  XL 

(part  II.) 


TO   THINK   LESS   OF  CUE  VIRTUES^  AND  MORE 
OF   OUR   SINS. 


Psalm  li.  8. 
My  sin  is  ever  before  me. 

TO  think  well  is  the  way  to  act  rightly : 
because  thought  is  the  source  aad 
spring  of  action.  When  the  course  and 
habit  of  thinking  is  wrong,  the  root  is  cor- 
rupt ;  ^^  and  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit :"  do  what  you  will,  if  the 
root  be  corrupt,  the  fruit  will  be  corrupt 
also.  It  is  not  only^  true,  that  different  ac- 
tions will  proceed  from  different  trains  of 
thought ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  the  same 
actions,  the  same  external  conduct,  may 
be  very  different  in  the  sight  of  God,  ac- 
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cordkig  as  it  proceeds  from  a  right,  or  a, 
wrong,  a  more  or  less  proper  principle  and 
motive^  a  more  or  less  proper  disposition. 
Such  importance  is  attached  to  the  dis- 
piosition  :  of  such  great  consequence  is  it^ 
that  our  disposition  in  religious  matters  be 
what  it  should  be.  By  disposition  is  meant, 
the  bent  or  tendency  of  our  inclinations  ; 
and  by  disposition  is  also  meant,  the  train 
and  habit  of   our  thoughts,    two  things 
which  are  always  nearly  connected.     It  is 
the  latter  sense,  however,  in  which  I  use 
the  word  ;  and  the  particular  lesson  which 
I  am  inculcating,  for  the  conduct  of  our 
thoughts,  is  to  think  more  of  our  sins,  and 
less  of  our  virtues.     In  a  former  discourse 
i  showed  that  there  are  strong  and  posi- 
tive Scripture  precepts,  a  due  regard  to 
which  accords  with  the  state  of  mind  of 
him  who  fiites  his  attention  upon  his  sins 
Mid  defects,   and  by  no  means  with  his 
slate  of  mind,  who  hath  fixed  his  attention 
^iefly  upon  his  virtues :    secondly,   that 
Scripture  examples,    that  of  Saint  Paul 
most  particularly,  teach  us  to  renaUnee  the 
thmights  of  our  virtues,  and  to  entertain 
deeply  and  constantly  the  thoughts  of  our 
N  2 
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sins :  thirdly^  that  the  habit  hei:e  i'qifdv«l» 
is  inconsistent  with  a  due  sense  of  the  lore 
of  Grody  in  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
I  am  now  to  offer  such  further  reasona  as 
i^>pear  to  support  the  rule  I  have  laid 
down. 

And  first,  there  is  no  occasion  whateirer 
to  meditate  upon  our  virtues  and  good 
qoalities.  We  may  leave  them  to  them- 
selves. We  need  not  fear,  that  they  will 
either  be  forgotten  or  undervalued.  ^  Grod 
is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  works 
and  labour  of  love :"  Hebrews,  vi.  10..  He 
;will  remember  them ;  we  need  not  They 
are  set  down  in  his  book  ;  not  a  particle 
will  be  lost  Blessed  are  they  who  have 
much  there ;  but  we  need  not  count  them 
up  in  our  recollection:  for,  whatever' our 
virtues  are  or  were,  we  cannot  make  them 
better  by  thinking  of  them  afterwards. 
We  may  make  them  better  in  future  by 
thinking  of  their  imperfections,  and  by  en- 
deavouring to  encounter,  to  lessen,  or  re* 
move  those  imperfections  hereafter:  but 
tliea  this  is  to  think,  not  upon  our  virtues, 
but   upon  our   imperfections.     Thinking 
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upon  our  virtuQ8»  as  such,  has  no  tendency 
to  make  them  better,  be  they  what  they 
will.     But  it  is  not  the  same  with  our  sins.. 
Thinking  upon  these  afterwards  may  make 
a  very  great  alteration  in  them,  because  it 
may  lead  to  an  effectual  repentance.    As 
to  the  act  itself,  what  is  past  cannot  be 
recalled ;  what  is  done  cannot  be  undone : 
the  mischief  may  possibly  be  irrevocable 
and  irreparable.     But  as  to  the  sin,  it  is 
different.     Deep,  true,   sincere  penitence 
may,  through  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  do  away  that     And  such  penitence 
may  be  the  fruit  of  meditation  upon  our 
sins ;    cannot    possibly  come   without   it. 
Nay,  the  act  itself  may  be  altered.     It  is 
not  always  that  an  injury  is  irreparable. 
Wrong  indeed  has  been  received  at  our 
hands:    but  restitution    or  compensation 
may  be  in  our  power.     When  they  are  so, 
they  are  the  surest  proofs  of  p^tence^ 
No  penitence  is  sincere  without  them,  if 
they  be  practicable.    This  benefit  to  those, 
whom  we  have  injured,  and  an  infinitely 
greater  benefit  to  ourselvea  than  to  them, 
may  be  the  ^ect  of  seeing  our  sins  in. 
their  true  lights,  which  that  num  never 
N  3 
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does,  who  thinks  only,  or  chiefly,  or  bsh 
bitually,  upon  his  virtues.  Can  a  better 
reason  be  given  for  meditating  more  upon 
our  sins,  and  less  upon  our  virtues,  than 
this ;  that  one  train  of  thought  may  be 
profitable  td  salvation,  the  other  is  prc^t^ 
able  for  nothing  ? 

It  is  an  exceedingly  good  observatioiif 
that  we  niay  safely  leave  our  virtues  and 
good  qualities  to  themselves.  And,  be-* 
sides  the  use  we  have  made  of  it  in  show- 
ing the  superfluity,  as  well  as  the  danger 
of  giving  in  to  the  contemplation  of  oiir 
virtues,  it  is  also  a  quieting  and  consoling 
reflection  for  a  different,  and^  in  some 
degree,  an  opposite  description  of  cha- 
racter, that  is  to  say,  for  tender  and  ti- 
morous consciences.  Such  are  sometimes 
troubled  with  doubts  and  scruples  about 
even  their  good  actions.  Virtue  was  too 
easy  for*  them,  or  too  difficult ;  too  easy 
and  pleasant  to  have  any  merit  in  it:  or 
difficult  by  reason  of  fleshly,  selfish,  or  de- 
praved propensities,  dtUl  existing  unsub- 
dued, still  struggling  in  their  unregenera- 
ted  hearts.    These  ans  natural,  and,  as  I 
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hare  sometimes  known  them»  very  dis- 
tresBing  scruples.  I  think  that  observa- 
tions might  be  offered  to  remove  thq 
ground  of  them  altogether;  but  what  I 
have  at  present  to  suggest  is,  that  the 
v^ery  act  of  reflection,  which  leads  to  them, 
b  unnecessary,  provided  you  will  proceed 
by  our  rule,  viz.^  to  leave  your  virtues, 
such  as  they  are,  to  themselves;  and  to 
bend  the  whole  force  of  your  thoughts 
towards  your  sins,  towards  the  conquest  of 
these. 

But  it  will  be  said,  are  we  not  to  taste 
the  comforts  of  religion  ?  Are  we  not  to  be 
pi^mitted,  or  rather  ought  we  not  to  be 
encouraged,  to  relish,  to  indulge,  to  enjoy 
these  comforts  ?  And  can  this  be  done 
Without  meditating  upon  our  good  ac- 
tions ? 

I  answer,  that  this  can  be  done  without 
meditating  upon  our  good  actions.  We 
need  not  seek  the  comfortd  of  religion  in 
this  way.  Much  we  need  not  seek  them 
at  all;  they  will  visit  us  of  their  own 
^ccoid,  if  we  be  serious  and  hearty  in  our 

N  4 
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religion.  '  A  well-spent  life  will  impart  its - 
support  to  the  spirits,  without  any  en« 
deavour,  on  our  part,  to  call  up  our  me- 
rits  to  our  view,'  or  even  allowing  the  idea: 
of  imerit,  to  take  possession  of  our  minda^ 
There  will,  in  this  respect,  always  be  aa 
ibuch  difference  as  there  ought  to  be^ 
between  the  righteous  man  and  the  sin-' 
ner  (or,  to  speak  more  properly,  between- 
sinners  of  different  degrees,)  without  tak-* 
ing  pains  to  draw  forth  in  our  recollection 
instances  of  our  virtue,  or  to  institute  a 
comparison  between  ourselves  and  others^ 
or  certain  others  of  our  acquaintance. 
These  are  habits,  which  I  hold  to  be  un-- 
christian  and  wrong ; .  and  that  the  true 
way  of  finding  and  feeling  the  consola-^ 
tions  of  religion,  is  by  progressively  cm- 
quering  our  sins.  Think  of  these ;  con- 
tend with  these ;  and,  if  you  contend  with 
sincerity,  and  with  effect,  which  is  the 
proof  indeed  of  sincerity;  I  willanswer  for 
the  comforts  of  religion  being  your  portion. 
What  is  it  that  disturbs  our  religious  tran- 
quillity ?  What  is  it  that  embitters  or  im- 
pairs  our  religious  comfort,  damp»  and 
checks  our  religious  hopes,  hinders  us  from 
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relishing  and  ent^rtainitig  these  ideas»  from 

turning  io  them,  as  a  supply  of  consdla- 

tton'  under  all  circumstances  ?    What  is  it 

but  our  sins?    Depend  upon  it,  that  it  is 

ftin,  and  nothing  else,  which  spoils    our 

religious  comfort       Cleanse: 'your   heart 

from  sin,  afid  religion  will  enter  in,  with 

all  her  train  of  hopes  and'  consolations. 

For  proof  of  this,'  we  may,  .'as  before,  refer 

to  the  examples  of .  Scripture  Christians. 

They  rejoiced  in  the  Lord    continually. 

^  The  joy  of  faith,"  Phil.  i.  25.    ''  Joy  in 

the  Holy  Ghost,"  Rom.  xiv.  17,  was  the 

word  in  their  mxmths,  the  sentiment  of  their 

hearts.    They  spake  of  their  religion  as  of 

a  strong  consolation,  as  .of  the  ^^  refuge,  to 

which  they,  had  fled,  as  of  the  hope  of 

which  they  had  laid  hold,  of  an.  anchor  of 

the  soul  sure  and  steadfast : "  Heb.  vi.  18,, 

19.     Their  promise  from  the  Xiord  Jesus, 

Christ  was,  ^  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and 

your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you : "  John, 

xvL^22.      Was  this   promise  fulfilled  to 

them  ?  read  Acts,  xiii.  52.     "  They  were 

filled  with  joy  and  the  Holy  Ghost"  «  The 

kingdom  of  God,"  saith  Saint  Paul,  "  is  joy 

in  the  Holy  Ghost : "  Rom.  xiv.  17.     So 
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that  Saint  Paul,  youhear,  takes  his  vieiy  4%^ 
seription  and  definition  of  Chridtiaitity  .frM;^« 
the  joy  which  is  difiused  over  the  h^ail^  $ 
and  Saint  Paul,  I  am  very  confid)ent|,,deT 
sttibed  nothing  but  what  be  felt  Yq/t, 
Saint  Paul  did  not  meditate  upon  hi^  vir* 
tties ;  nay^  expressly  renounced  that  <sprt. 
of  meditation:  His  meditations,  on  the 
contrary,  were  Axed  upon  his  own  uowfir-r 
thiness,  and  upon  the  exceeding  stupfen-- 
dous  mercy  of  God  towards  him,  Uirough 
Jesus  Christ  his  Saviour:  ait  least,  ^ehave 
his  own  authority  for  saying,  that,  in  his. 
Oiristian  progress,  he  never  looked  back; 
he  forgot  that  which  was  behind,  whatever, 
it  might  be,  which  he  had  already  attained ;. 
he  refused  to  remember  it,  he  put  it  out  Of 
his  thoughts.  Yet,  upon  this  topic  of  ral^ 
gious  joy,  hear  him  again :  ^^  we  joy  in  God 
through  our  Liord  Jesus  Christ ;"  Bom..v« 
11.  and  once  more^  ^  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is-  love,  joy,  peace ; "  Gal.  v.  22.  These 
last  are  three  memorable  words,  and  dbuey 
describe  not  the  effects  of  ruminating  upon 
a  man's  own  virtues,  but  the  fruit  of  the 
Spurit. 
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fiat  it  is  not  one  apostle  in  whom  w^ 
find  this  temper  of  mind,  it  is  in  them  all* 
Speaking  of  the  Lord  Jesps  Christ,  SaioA 
FMer  thus  addresses  his  converts,  ^*  whom 
having  not  seen,  ye  love ;  in  whom,  though 
now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye  re- 
joice with  joy   unspeakably  ^d  full  of 
glory."     1  Peter,  i.  8.    This  joy  covered 
even   their   persecutions    and    sufferings: 
^  wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,thoughnow,^for 
a  season,  if  need  be,  ye  are  in  heaviness 
through  manifold  temptations,"  1  Peter,  i, 
6.  meaning  persecutions.    In  like  manna: 
Saint  James  suth,  ^^  count  it  aU  joy  when 
ye  fall  into  divers  temptations,"  that  is,  per- 
secutions ;     and  why  ?    <^  knowings  this, 
that  the    trying  of   your    faith    worketl^ 
patience.: "  James,  L  4.     Let  no  one,  after 
these  quotations,  say,  that  it  is  necessaiy 
to  fix  our  attention  upon  the  virtues  of 
our  character,  in  order  to  taste  the  com* 
forts  of  religion.      No   persons    enjoyed 
these  comforts  in  so  great  p^r&ction^  as 
the  Christians  whom  we  read  of  in  Scrip- 
ture, yet  no  persons  thought  so  little  of 
their  own  virtues.     What  theycontiQUally 
thought  upon  was  the  abounding  love  of 
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Christ  towards  them,  *^  in  that,  whilst  they 
were  yet  sinners,  he  died  for  them,"  and. 
the  tender  and  exceeding  mercies  of  Grod 
in  pardon  of  their  sins,  through  Christ* 
From  this  they  drew  their  consolation ;  but 
the  ground  and  origin  of  this  train  of 
thought  was,  not  the  contemplation  of  Tir-- 
tue,  but  the  conviction  of  sin. 

But  again ;  the  custom  of  viewing  our 
virtues  has  a  strong  tendency  to  fill  us  with 
fidlacious  notions  of  our  own  state  and  con- 
dition.    One  almost  constant  deception  is 
this,  viz.  that  in  whatever  quality  we  have 
pretensions,  or  believe  that  we  have  pre^ 
tensions,  to  excel,  that  quality  we  pku^e  at 
the  head  of  all  other  virtues.     If  we  be 
charitable,  then  ^^  charity  covereth  a  mul- 
titude of  sins."     If  we  be  strictly  honest, 
then  strict  honesty  is  no  less  than  the  bond 
which  keeps  society  together ;  ^id,  conse- 
quently, is  that  without  which  other  vir- 
tues would  have  no  worth,  or  rather  no  ex- 
istence.    If  we  be  temperate  and  chaste, 
then  seli-goverament  being  the  hardest  of 
all  duties,  is  the  surest  test  of  c^edience. 
Now  every  one  of  these  propositions  is 
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ttde:  butthe  misfoftuneis,  that  only  one 
df  them  is  thought  of  at  the  time,  ^tnd  that 
the  one  which  favoiin  our  own  particular 
case  and  character.  The  comparison  of 
difierent  ▼irtue85  as  to  their  price  and  va* 
lue,  may  give  occasion  to  many  nice  quefr- 
tibns ;  and  some  rules  might  be  laid  down 
upon  the  subject ;  but  I  contend,  that  the 
practice  itself  is  useless,  and  not  only  use- 
less, but  delusive.  Let  us  leave,  as  I  have 
already  said,  our  virtue  to  themselves,  not 
engaging  our  minds  in  appreciating  either 
their  intrinsic  or  comparative  value ;  being 
tussured  that  they  will  be  weired  in  un- 
erring scales.  'Our  business  is  with  our 
«itts. 

Again ;  the  h^it  of  contemplating  our 
spiritual  acquirements,  our  religious  or 
moral  excellencies,  has,  very  ^  usually,  and, 
I  think,  almost  unavoidably,  an  unfavour- 
able effect  upon  our  dispocdtion  ^towards 
other  men.  A  man' who  is  continually 
computing  hiis  riches,  almost  iii  spite  of 
himself  grows  proud  of  his  wealth.  A 
man  who»  accustoms  himself  to  read,  and 
inquire,  and  think  a  great  deal  about  his 
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&inily>  becomes  vain  of  his  extraction.: 
ha  can  hardly  beJp  becoming  nch  A  tnhn 
who  has  his  titles  sounding  id  his  ean^  6t 
his  state  much  before  his  eyes,  is  lifted 
up  by  his  rank.  These  are  effects  whidi 
every  one  observes ;  and  no  inconsider^e 
degree  of  the  a&me  e£fect  springs  from  the 
habit  of  meditating  upon  our  virtues.  Now 
humble-mindedness  is  a  Christian  duty,  if 
there  be  one.  It  is  more  than  a  duty ;  it 
is  a  principle.  It  is  a  principle  of  the  r&- 
ti^nj  and  its  influence  is  exceedingly 
great,  ^ot  only  u|)on  our  religious,  but  our 
social  character.  They  who  are  truly  hunh 
ble-n&inded,  have  no  quarrels,  give  no  ofh 
fence,  contend  with  no  one  in  wrath  and 
bitterness;  still  more  impossible  is  it  for 
them  tx>  inwit  any  man,  under  any  circum- 
stances. But  the  way  to  be  humblehmiiidU 
ed  is  the  way  I  am  pointing  out,  idz.  to 
think  less  of  our  virtues,  and  more  of  ottr 
sins.  In  reading  the  pairable  of  the  Pha- 
risee and  the  Publican,  if  we  could  suppiose 
them  to  be  real  characters,  I  should  say  of 
them,  that  the  one  had  just  come  from  ru- 
minating upon  bis  virtues,  the  other  from 
meditating  upon  lusisins.    .And  mask  fthe 
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dilbfenGe;  fint^  m  their  behaviour ;  n^t^ 

ia  tfaetr  acxsepUmce  .with  Go<L    The^  JPha- 

rlaeBi  til  loSdne^f  and  contemptuousnestf 

and  recitaiy  and  comparison^  full  of  ideas 

X»f  merit,  views  the  poor  Publicanralthough 

withdrawn  to  a  distance  from  him,  with 

«f  fea  of  scorn.     The  Publican,  on  the  ohi-- 

inury,  enters  not  into  competition  witihi  the 

Pharisee,  or  with  any  one.     So  far  j&bm 

looking  round,  he   durst  not  so  much,  as 

Jift  up  his  eyes ;  but  casts  himself,  hardly 

-mdeed  presumes  to  cast  himself,  not  upon 

.the  justice,  but  wholly  and  solely  upon  the 

:inercies  of  his  Maker ;  <^  God  be  merciful 

to  me  a  sinner/'    We  know  the  judgment 

which  our  Lord  himself  pronounced  upon 

the  case  :  ^^  I  tell  you,  this  man  went  down 

td  hift  house  justified  rather  than  the  other/' 

-  lyYike,  xviii.  14.    The  more,  therefore,  we 

<itte  like  the  Publican,  and  the  less  we  are 

^e  the  Pharisee,  the  more  we  come  up  to 

•  thfif  genuiiEie  temper  of  Christ's  religidn. 

'  Think,  then,  less  of  your  virtues ;  more 
of  your  sins.  Do  I  hear  any  one  answer, 
I*  have  no  sins  to  think  upon  ;  I  have  no 
tirimes  which  lie  upon  my  conscience  ?    I 
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reply^  that  this  may  1>6  true  with  respect 
to  somei  nay,  with  respect  to  many  per*- 
sonsy  according  to  the  idea  we  commonly 
annex  to  the  words^  sins  and  crimes ;  mean*- 
ing  thereby  acts  of  gross  .  and ,  external 
wickedness.  But  think  further;  e&fa^ge 
your  views.  Is  your  obedience  to  the  Jiw 
!of  Grod,  what  it  ought  to  be>:or  what  it 
might  be?  The  first  commandment  of  that 
law  is,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the' Lord  thy  Grod 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all .  thy  mind,^  and 
with  all  thy  strength.'!  Is  there,,  upon  the 
subject  of  this  commandment,  no  mattier 
for  thought,  no  room  for  amendment  ?  The 
second  commandment  is,  ^'Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'*  Is  all  with,  us, 
as  it  should  be,  here  ?  Again,  ithere  is^a 
spirituality  in  the  commands  of  Chi^istjs 
religion,  which  wiUj  cause  the.  man  who 
obeys  them  truly,  not  only  to  govern  ^  his 
:  actions,  but  his  words  ;  not  only  his! wordjs, 
but  his  inclinations,  and  his  diispositipns, 
his  internal  habits,  as  well  as  external  life. 
"  Ye  have  heard  that  ;it  hath  been .  said  of 
old  time.  Thou  shalt  not  commit,  adultery : 
But  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  looketh.  on  a 
.  woman  to  lust  after  her ;"  that  is,  he  who 
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voluntarily  ittdtilges^  and  entertains  in  his 
mind  an  unlawful  desire,  ^^  hath  coiBmitted 
adultery  with  her  abeady  in  his  heart,*'  is^ 
by  the  very  entertainment  of  such  ideas, 
instead  of  striving  honestly  and  resolutely 
to  banish  them  from  his  mind,' or  to  take 
his  mind  off  from  them,  a  sinner  in  the 
sight  of  God.     Much   the  same  kind  of 
reposition  belongs  to  the  other  command- 
ments ;  not  only  is  murder  forbidden,  but 
aH  linreasonablie,  intemperate  angier   and 
passion;   not  only  stealing,  but  all  hard 
and  unfair  conduct,   either  in  transacting^ 
bixsiness  with  those  who  are  upon  a  level 
with  us,  or,  wlrace  it  is  nliore  to  be  feared^ 
towards  those  who  are  in  our  powen    And 
do  not  these  points  open  to  us  a  field  of 
inquiry,    how  far  we    are    concerned   in 
Chem  ?    There  may  not  be  what,  strictly 
^qpebking,  can  be  called  an  act  or  deed, 
K^ch  is  scandalously  bad;  yet  the  current 
qi  our  imaginations^  the  hexkt  of  our  tem^ 
persp  the  stream  of  our  afiections,  may  all, 
or  any  of  them,  be  wrong,  and  may  be  re« 
qBiring,  even  at  the  peril  of  our  salvation, 
afaronger  cbntrol,  a  better  direction. 
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Again;  there  may  not  be  any  action/ 
which,  singly  and  separately  taken,  amounts 
to  what  would  be  reckoned  a  crime ;  yet 
there  may  be  actions,  which  we  give  into, 
which  even  our'  own  consciences  cannot 
approve;  and  these  may  be  so  frequent 
with  us,  as  to  form  a  part  of  the  course  and 
fashion  of  our  lives.    . 

Ag&in ;  it  is  possible,  that  some  of  the 
miscarriages  in  conduct,  of  which  we  have 
to  accuse  ourselves,  may  be  imputable  to 
inadvertency  or  surprise.  But  could  these 
miscarriages  happen  so  often  as  they  do, 
if  we  exercised  that  vigilance  in  our  Chris- 
tian course,  which  not  only  forms  a  part  of 
the  Christian  character,  but  Is  a  sure  effect 
of  a  sincere  faith  in  religion,  and  a  correfr-^ 
ponding  solicitude  and  concern  about  it  ? 
Lastly,  unprofitableness  itself  is  a  sin.  We 
need  not  do  mischief  in  order  to  commit 
sin ;  uselessness,  when  we  might  be  useful, 
is  enough  to  make  us  sinners  before  God. 
The  fig-tree  in  the  Gospel  was  cut  down, 
not  because  it  bore  sour  fruit,  but  because 
it  bore  none.  The  parable  of  the  talents 
(Matthew,  xxv.  14.)  is  pointed  expressly 
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c^pcxtiioiiies  of  doing  good,  as  contcadisr 
tingulshed  from  the  perpetr^ion  of  poaitive 
crimes.  Are  not  all  these  topics  fit  mattersi 
'  of  .meditation  in  the  review  of  our  lives? 
Upon  the  whole^  when  I  hear  a  person  say 
he*  has  no  sins  to  think  upon,  I  conclude,t 
that  he  has  not  thought  seriously  concern- 
ing religion  at  all. 

Let  our  sins,  then,  be  ever  before  us :  if 
not  our  crimes,  of  which  it  is  possible,  that, 
^according  to  the  common  acceptation  of 
^hat  word,  we  may  not  have  many  to  re- 
member; let  our  omissions,  deficiencies, 
failures,  our  irregularities  of  heart  and  af- 
fection, our  vices  of  temper,  and  disposi- 
tion, our  course  and  habit  of  giving  into 
^smaller  ofiences,  meaning,  as  I  do  mean,  by 
offences,  all  those  things  which  our  con* 
^sciences  cannot  really  approve;  our  slips, 
4aid  inadvertencies,  and  surprises,  much  too 
fiequent  for  a  man  in  earnest  abqut  salvar 
tion:  let  these  things  occupy  our  atten- 
tion ;  let  this  be  the  bent  and  direction  of 
our  thoughts;  for  they  are  the  thoughts 
which  will  bring  us  to  (rod  evangelically : 
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he^xnt  th^  itre  t\k(i  thoughts  which  will 
liMfr  only  increase  our  vigilance,  butwh|ch 
mtkst  inspire  us  with  that  humility  as  to 
biirselVeSj  with  that  deep  and  abiding,  and 
operating  sense  of  6(k1  Almi^ty's  love 
and  kindness  and  mercy  towards  ui^  in  and 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  which 
it  was  one  great  aim  and  end  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  those  who  preached  it,  to  inculcate 
upon  all  who  came  to  take  hold  of  the  offer 
of  grace. 
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SERMON  XII. 


SALVATION   FOR   PENITENT    SINNERS. 


LuKE^  vii.  47. 

Wherefore  I  $ay  unto  thee f  Her  nm^  which 
are  many^  are  fqrgvven ;  for  the  lov^ 
much. 


TT  has  been  thought  an  extravagant  doc- 
trine,  that  the  greatest  sinners  were  some- 
times nearer  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
than  they  whose  offences  were  less  exorbl-- 
tant  and  less  conspicuous:  yet,  I  appre- 
hend, the  doctrine  wants  only  to  be  ra^ 
tionally  explained,  to  show  that  it  has 
both  a  great  deal  of  truth,  and  a  great  deal 
of  use,  in  it ;  that  it  may  be  an  awaken- 
ing religious  proposition  to  some,  whilst 
it  cannot,  without  being  wilfully  miscon- 
strued, delude  or  deceive  any. 
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Of  all  conditions  in  the  world,  the  mdst 
to  be  despaired  of,  is  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  altogether  insensible  and  uncon- 
cerned about  religion  ;  and  yet  they  inay 
be,  in  the  mean  time,  tolerably  regular  in 
their  outward  behaviour;    there   may  be 
nothing  in  it  to  give  great  offence ;  their 
character  may  be  fair ;  they  may  pass  with 
the  common  stceam,  or  they  may  even  be 
well  spoken  of;  nevertheless,  I  say,  that 
whilst  this  insensibility  remains  upon  their 
minds,  their  condition  is  more  to  be  de- 
spaired of,  than  that  of  any  other  person. 
The  religion  of  Christ  does  not  in  iany 
way  apply  to  them;  they  do  not  belong 
to  it }  for  are  they  to  be  saved  by  per- 
forming God*s  will?     God  is  not  in  their 
thoughts ;  his  will  is  not  before  their  eyes. 
They  may  do  good  things,  but  it  is  not 
from  a  principle  of  obedience  to  God  that 
they   do    them.      There    may   be    many 
crimes  which  they  are  not  guilty  of;  but 
it  is  not  out  of  regard  to  the  will  of  God 
that  they  do  not  commit  them.     It  does 
not,  therefore,    appear,    what  just  hopes 
they  can  entertain  of  heaven   upon    the 
score  of  an  obedience  which  they  not  only 
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do  not  perform,  but  do  not  attempt  to 
perform.  Then^  secondly,  if  they  are  to 
hope  in  Christ  for  a  forgiveness  of  their 
imperfections,  for  acceptance^  through  him^ 
of  broken  and  deficient  services,  the  truth 
is,  they  have  recourse  to  no  such  hope ; 
beside,. it  is  not  imperfection  with  which 
they  are  charged,  but  a  total  absence  of 
principle.  A  man  who  never  strives  to 
obey,  never,  indeed,  bears  that  thought 
about  him,  must  not  talk  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  his  obedience :  neither  the  word, 
nor  the  idea  pertains  to  him ;  nor  can  he 
speak  of  broken  and  deficient  services, 
who,  in  no  true  sense  of  the  term,  hath 
ever  served  Grod  at  all.  I  own,  therefore, 
I.  do  not  perceive  what  rational  hopes  reli- 
gion can  hold  out  to  insensibility  an4  un- 
concemedness ;  to  those  who  neither  obey 
^ts  rules,  nor.  seek  its  aid;  neither  foUow 
after  its  rewards,  nor  sue,  I  mean,  in  spirit 
and  sincerity,  sue,  for  its  pardon.  But 
how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  a  man  be  of  re- 
gular and  reputable  morals,  with  this  reli- 
gious insensibility :  in  other  words,  with 
the  want  of  vital  religion  in  his  heart  ?  I 
answer,  that  it  csfi  he.    A^  general  r^ard 
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to  difnrad;er,  knowing  tbat  it  is  an  itdvaii^ 
tagoous  thingi  to  possess  a  -good  cluucacter(} 
or  a  regard  ^»ierated  by  natural  and  eady 
habit ;  a  disposition  to;  fellow  the . usages 
of  life,  wbiohiare  practised  around  U8»  and 
which  constitute  decency :  calm  passioi^Sf 
easy  circumstances,  orderly  companicmSf 
tnay,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  keep  n^an 
within  rules  and  bounds,  without  di# 
operation  xyf  any  religious  principle  wliab^ 
ever. 

There  is  likewise  anodic  cause,  whidi 
has  a  tendency  to  shut  out  religion  firom 
the  mind,  and  yet  hath,  at  the  same  Ume^ 
a  tendency  to  make  men  orderly  and  den 
cent  in  their  conduct:  uid  thai  cause^^ia 
bttsioess.  A  ck>se  attention  to  business:  in. 
very  apt  to  exclude  all  other  attentions  ? 
especially  those  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
which  appear  to  men  of  business  shadowy 
and  unsubstantial,  and  to  want  that  pre>» 
sent  reality  and  advantage  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  for,  and  toi 
find  in  their  temporal  concerns:  and  jet. 
k  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  attenti<m  to^ 
business    frequently    and    naturally   ^ro«» 


duces  regular  manners.  Here,  theretbre, 
is  a  case,  in  which  decency  of  behaviour, 
shatt;siriigi8t  abiqf  wtth  idigious  inseoiibir 
Utjr^'^forastnuch.asxme  canse  produoes  bolh  i 
m  intent  application  to  business.  ^ 

Decency,  order,  regularity,  industry,  i^ 
ptieation  to  our  calling,  are  all  good  things ; 
bat  then  they  ifire  accompanied  with  this 
gnat  danger,  viz.  that  th^  may  subsist 
without  any -religious  influence  whatever  ; 
and  that,  when  they  do  so,  their  tendency 
18  to  settle  and  confirm  men  in  religious 
insensibility.  For  finding  things  go  oa 
very  smoothly,  findii^  thdnselves  receiv- 
ed and  respected  vrithout  any  rdigious 
principle,  they  are  kept  asleep,  as  to  their 
spiritual  concerns,  by  the  very  quietness 
and  prosperity  of  things  around  them* 
^*  There  is  a  way  that  seeineth  right  unto 
a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways 
of  death.'*  It  is  possible  to  dumber  in  a 
fimded  security,  or  rather  in  an  uncon- 
sciousness of  danger,  a  blindness  to  oiir 
true  situation,  a  thoughtlessness  or  stupe* 
fiicdon  concerning  it,  even  at  the  tune 
when  we  are  in  the  utmost  peril  of  sal- 
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«¥ation  ;  when  we  are  descending  hat  to^ 
wards  a  state  of  perdition.  It  is  not  the 
judgment  of  an  erroneous  oonscience: 
.that  is  not  the  case  I  mean.  It  is  rather 
a  want  of  conscience,  or  a  conscienoe 
which  is  never  exerted  ;  in  a  word,  it  is 
an  indifference  and  insensibility  concern- 
iog  religion  even  in  the  midst  of  seenung 
ami  external  decency. of  behaviour,  and 
aootlied  and  lulled  by  this  very  circum* 
stance.  Now,  it  is  not  only  within,  the 
compass  of  possibility,  but  it  frequently, 
nay,  I  hope,  it  very  frequently  oomea  to 
{Mtss,  that  open,  confessed,  acknowledged 
ains  sting  the  sinner^s  conscience ;  that  the 
aipbraidings  of  mankind,  the  cry,  .the  dar 
ihour,  the  indignation,  which  his  wicked- 
ness has  excited,  may  at  length  come 
home  to  his  own  soul ;  may  compel  him  to 
reflect,  may  bring  him,  though  by^force 
and  violence,  to  a  sense  of  his  guilt,  and  a 
knowledge  of  his  situation.  Now  I  say, 
that  this  sense  of  sin,  by  whatever  cause 
it  be  produced,  is  better  than  religious  >in- 
a^sibility.  The  sinner's  penitence  is  more 
to  be  trusted  to,  .  than  the  seemingly 
righteow .  man^s   security.      The  .  oq^.^W 


roused  from  the  deep  rorgetfuhicss  ot 
religion,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  lived  } 
good  fruit,  even  fruit  unto  life  ereriast- 
ing,  may  spring  from  the  motion  which  is 
stirred  in  his  heart.  The  other  retnains, 
as  to  religion,  in  a  state  of  torpor.  The 
thing  wanted,  as  the  quickening  princi- 
ple, as  the  seed  and  germ  of  religion  in 
the  heart,  is  compunction,  convincemeht 
of  sin,  of  danger,  of  the  necessity  of  flying 
to  the  Redeemer,  and  to  his  religion  in 
good  earnest  "  They  were  pricked  in 
their  heart,  and  said  to  Peter  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  Men  and  brethren 
.what  shall  we  do  ?*'  This  was  the  state  of 
Aiind  of  those  who  first  heard  the  Gospel, 
imd  this  is  the  state  of  mind  still  to  be 
brought  about,  before  the  Gospel  be  heard 
[with  effects  And  sin  will  sometimes  do  it, 
when  outward  righteousness  will  not :  I 
mean  by  outward  righteousness,  external 
decency  of  manners  without  any  inwa^rd 
principle  of  religion  whatever.  The  sinner 
may  return  and  fly  to  God,  even  because 
the  world  is  against  him.  The  visibly 
righteous .  man  is  in  friendship  with  the 
world  :  and  the  "  friendship  of  the  world 


is  aimity  with  God,"  whensoever,  as  I  have 
beiofoe  repressed  it,  it  sooths  and  lulls  men 
•m  seligioQS  insensibility. 

But  how,  it  will  be  said,  is  this  ?  Is  it 
not  to  encourage  sin  ?  Is  it  not  to  put  the 
sinner  in  a  more  hopeful  condition*  t&an 
the  righteous  ?  Is  it  not  in  some  measor0, 
giving  the  greatest  sinner  the  gveatdst 
chance  of  being  saved  ?  This  may  be  ckh- 
jected:  and  the  objection  brings  me  to  sup- 
port the  assertion  in  the  beginning  of  my 
discourse,  that  the  doctrine  proposed  cati- 
not,  without  being  wilfuUy  misconstrtod, 
deceive  or  delude  any.  ^  First,  you  aiik^  h 
not  this  to  encourage  sin  ?  I  answer,  it  is 
io  encourage  the  sinner  who  repents  }  ind, 
if  the  sinner  repent,  why  should  he  not  be 
encouraged  ?  But  some,  you  say,  will 
take  occasion,  from  this  encouragement,  t6 
plunge  into  sin.  I  answer,  that  then  they 
wilfidfy  misapply  it ;  for  if  they  enter  upcm 
sin  intending  to  repent  afterwards,  I  take 
upon  me  to  tell  them,  that  no  true  repent- 
ance can  come  of  such  intention.  Hie 
very  intention  is  a  fraud :  instead  of  being 
the  parent  of  true  repentance,  is  itself  to 
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be  repeated  of  l^terly.  Whether  such  a 
tnfttt-ever  repeat  or  not  is  another  qHMtion^ 
but  no  sincere  repentance  can  issue^  or  pro- 
ceed from  this  intention.  It  must  come 
altogether  from  another  quarter.  It  will 
took  back  when  it  does  come,  upon  that 
previous  intentiou  with  haired  and  faonroffK 
as  upon  a  plan,  and  scheme^  and  design  to 
iibpose  upon,  and  abuse  the  mercy  of  God* 
13ie  moment  a  plan  is  formed  of  sinning^ 
with  an  intention  afterwaids  to  repent,  «t 
that  moment  the  whole  doctrine  of  graces 
of  repentance,  and  of  course  this  part  of 
it  amongst  the  rest,  is  wilfully  miseon^ 
struedT  The  grace  of  Grod  is  turned  into 
lasciviousness.  At  the  time  this  design 
is  formed,  the  person  forming  it  is  in  the 
bond  of  iniquity,  as  Saint  Peter  told  Simon 
he  was,  in  a  state  of  imminent  perditicm ; 
and  this  design  will  not  help  him  out  of  it. 
We  say,  that  repentance  is  sometimes 
more  likely  to  be  brought  about  in  a  caa* 
fessed^  nay,  in  a  notorious  andoonyieted 
^nner,  .than  in  a  se^ningly  regular  life, 
but  it  is  of  true  repentance  that  we  speak^ 
fiUi  no  true  .repenta&oe  can  proceed  fitom 
Aptevious^intration  to  r^ent,  I  mewumn 
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intention  previous  to  the  sin.  -  Therefore 
no  advantage  can  be  taken  of  this  doctrine 
to  the  encouragement  of  sin,  without  wilr 
fully  misconstruing  it 

But  then  you  say,  we  place  the  sinner 
in  a  more  hopeful  condition  than  the  rights 
eous.  But  who^  let  us  inquire,  are  the 
ri^teous  we  speak  of?  Not  they,  who  are 
endeBFOuring,  however  imperfectly,  to  per** 
ibrm  the  will  of  God ;  not  they,  who  are 
actuated  by  a  principle  of  obedience  to* 
him ;  but  men,  who  are  orderly  and  tOr 
gular  in  their  visible  behaviour  without 
an  internal  religion.  To  the  eye  of  man 
they  appear  righteous.  But  if  they  dtf 
good,  it  is  hot  from  the  love  or  fear  of  Godv 
or  out  of  regard  to  religion  that  they  do  it,' 
but  ^  from  other  conisiderations.  If  they 
abstain  from  sin,  they  abstain  from  it  out 
of  different  motives  from  what  religion 
ofibrs;  and  so  long  as  they  have  the  acv 
quiescence  and  approbation  of  the  world, 
they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  sleep;  in  a 
state,  as  to  religion,  of  total  negligence 
and  unconcern.  Of  these  righteous -men 
there  are  many;  an{l>  when  we  compare 
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tbeHr^oondition  with  that  of  the  open  tahf* 
aer^  it  ir  to  fouse  them,  if  possible,  to  a 
Mose  of  religion^  A  wounded  coDsciexie(& 
is  better  than  a  conscience  which  is  tor-- 
pid.  When  conscience  begins  to  do  its 
office,  they  will  feel  things  changed  within 
them  mightily.  It  will  no  longer  be  their 
concern  to  keep  fair  with  the  world,  to  pre- 
serve appearances,  to  maintain  a  character, 
to  uphold  decency,  order,  and  r^ularity  in 
their  behaviour ;  but  it  will  be  their  con- 
cern to  obey  God,  to  think  of  him,  to  love 
him,  to  fear  him ;  nay,  to  love  him  with  all 
their  heart,  with  all  their  mind,  with  all 
their  soul,  with  all  their  strength  ;  that  is, 
to  direct  their  cares  and  endeavours  to  oqe 
single  point,  his  will :  yet  their  visible 
conduct  may  not  be  much  altered ;  but  their 
internal  motives  and  principle  will  be  altered 
altogether. 

This  alteration  must  take  place  in  the 
heart,  even  of  the  seemingly  righteous.  It 
may  take  place  also  in  the  heart  of  the 
sinner :  and  we  say,  (and  this  is,  in  truth, 
the  whole  which  we  say,)  that  a  con- 
^  sdence  pricked  by  sin,  is  sometimes,  nay, 
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oftentimes,  more  susceptible  of  the  impress 
sions  of  religion,  of  tme  and  deep  impress 
sions,  than  a  mind  which  has  been  accus-^ 
tonied  to  look  only  to  the  laws  and  cnstomB 
of  the  world,  to  conform  itself  to  those 
laws,  and  to  find  rest  and  satisfaction  in^ 
that  peace,  which  not  God,  but  the  wofld 
gives. 
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SERMON  XIII. 

flINS  OF   THE   FATHBRS    UPON   THE 
CHILDREN. 


Exodus,  xx.  5. 

Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them^  nor 

serve  them ;  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a 

jealous  Godf  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 

fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 

and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 

me. 

TPHESE  words  form  part  of  the  second 
commandment.  It  need  not  be  denied, 
that  there  is  an  apparent  harshness  in  this 
declaration,  with  which  the  minds  even  of 
good  and  pious  men  have  been  sometimes 
sensibly  affected.     To  visit  the  sins  of  the 
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fathers  upon  the  children,  even  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  is  not,  at  first  si^t 
at  least,  so  reconcileable  to  our  apprehen- 
sions of  justice  and  equity,  as  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  it  in  a  solemn  publication  of 
the  will  of  God. 

I  think,  however,  that  a  fair  and  candid 
interpretation  of  the  words  before  us  will 
remove  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty,  and  of 
the  objection  which  lies  against  them.  My 
exposition  of  the  passage  is  contained  in 
these  four  articles :  —  First,  that  the  denun-- 
ciation  and  sentence  relate  to  the  sin  of" 
idolatry  in  particular,  if  not  to  that  elonei 
Secondly,  that  it  relates  to  temporal,  or, 
inore  properly  speaking,  to  family  pros- 
perity and  adversity.  Thirdly,  that  it  re- 
lates to  the  Jewish  economy,  in  that  par- 
ticular administration  of  avisibleprovideiice, 
under  which  they  lived.  Fourthly,  that  af; 
no  rate  does  it  afiect,  or  was  ever  meant  to 
afiect  the  acceptance  or  salvation  of  indi* 
viduals  in  a  fiiture  life. 

First,  I  say,  that  the  denunciation  and 
sentence  relate  to  the  sin  of  idolatry  in 
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particular,  if  not  to  that  alone.     The  pro* 
hibition  of  the  commandment  is  pointed 
against    that    particular    offence,    and  no 
p^ber.     The  first  and  second  command- 
nient  may  be  considered  as  one,  inasmuch 
as  they  relate  to  one  subject,  or  nearly  so. 
Fbr  many  ages,  and  by  many   churches, 
they   were  put  together,  and  considered 
89   one    commandment     The   subject  to 
phich  they  both  relate,  is  false  worship,  or 
the  worship  of  false  gods.     This  is  the 
aingle  subject,  to  which  the  prohibition  pjT 
both  commandments  relates:    the   single 
class  of  sins  which    is    guarded   against. 
Although,    therefore,    the    expression  be, 
^^  the  sins  of  the  fathers,"  without  specify- 
ing in  that  clause  what  sins,  yet,  in  fair 
construction,  and  indeed  in  common  con- 
struction, we  may  well  suppose  it  to  be 
that  kind  and  class  of  sins,  for  the  re- 
fftraint  of  which  the  command  was  given, 
and.  against  which  its  force  was  directed. 
The  punishment  threatened  by  any  law, 
must  naturally  be  applied  to  the  offence 
particularly  forbidden  by  that  law,  and  not 
to  offences  in  general. 
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One  reason  why  you  may  not,  probably, 
perceive  the  full  weight  of  what  I  am  say- 
ing, is,  that  we  do  not  at  this  day  under^ 
stand,  or  think  much  concerning  the  sin  of 
idolatry,  or  the  necessity  or  importance 
of  Grod's  delivering  a  specific,  a  solemn,  a 
terrifying  sentence  against  iU    The  sin  it- 
self hath  in  a  manner  ceased  from  anxnig 
te :  other  sins,  God  knows,  have  come  in 
it»  place ;  but  this,  in  a  great  measure,  is 
n^hdrawn  from  our  observation:   where- 
as in  the  age  of  the  world,  and  among 
those  ptople,  when  and  to  whom  the  ten 
commandments  were  promulged,  false  ¥For* 
cihip,  or  the  worship  of  false  gods,  waa 
the  sin  which  lay  at  the  root  and  found- 
ation of  every  other.     The  worship  of  the 
one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  vain 
isnd  false,  and  wicked  religions  which  had 
then  obtained  amongst  mankind,  was  the 
grand  point  to  be  inculcated.     It  waa  the 
contest '  then    carried  on :    and  the  then 
^orld,  as  well  as  future  ages,  were  deeply 
interested  in  it     Histoiy  testifies,  expe^ 
rienfce  testifies,  that  there  cannot  be  true 
morality,  or  true  virtue,  where  there  is 
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fiike  religion^  false  worship,  false  gods  • 
for  which  reason  you  fiud^  that  this.gr^ 
article  (for  such  it  then  was)  was  not  only 
qaade  the  subject  of  a  command,  Imt 
pkced  at  the  head  of  all  the  rest.  Nay^ 
more ;  from  the  whole  strain  and  tenonr  of 
the  Old  Testament,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  maintaining  in  the 
world  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the 
one  true  Grod,  holy,  just,  and  good,  1q 
contradiction  to  the  idolatrous  worship 
which  prevailed,  was  the  great  and  prin- 
dpai  scheme  and  end  of  the  Jewish  politfy 
and  most  singular  constitution.  As  the 
Jewish  nation,,  therefore,  was  to  be  the  de- 
pository of,  and  the  means  of  preserving 
in  the  world,  the  knowledge  and  worship 
of  the  one  true  God,  jwhen  it  was  lost  and 
darkened  in  other  countries,  it  became  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  executicm  of  this 
purpose,  that  this  nation  should  be  warned 
and  deterred,  by  every  moral  jEneans,  ftom 
sliding  themselves  into  those  practices,  those 
errors,  and  that  crime,  against  whi^h  it  was 
the  very  design  of  their  institution  that  they 
should  strive  and  contend. 
p  3 
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The  form  of  expression  used  in  the 
^iecond  commandment,  and  in  this  very  part 
of  it,  much  favours  the  interpretation  for 
which  I  argue,  namely,  that  the  sentence 
or  threatening  was  aimed  against  the  sin 
of  idolatry  alone.  The  words  are,  "  For  I 
the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealom  God,  and 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  chil- 
dren." These  two  things  of  being  jealous;  . 
and  of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upotf 
the  children,  are  spoken  of  God  in  con- 
junction ;  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
show,  that  they  refer  to  one  subject.  Noir 
jealousy  implies  a  rival.  God's  'being 
jealous  means,  that  he  would  not  allow 
aj&ry  other  god  to  share  with  himself  in  thef 
worship  of  his  creatures:  that  is  what  is^ 
imported  in  the  word  jealous ;  and,  there* 
fore,  that  is  the  subject*  to  which  the  threat* 
of  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  is  applied.  According  to  this  inter* 
probation,  the  following  expressions  of  the- 
commandment,  "  them  that  hate  me,  and 
them  that  love  me,"  signifythem  that  forsake' 
and  desert  my  worship  and  religion,  for* 
the   worship  and  religion  of  other  gods. 
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aodd  them  who  adhere  firmly  and  faithfolly 
to  my  worship,  in  opposition  to  every  oth^r 
worship. 

•  My  second  proposition  is,  that  the  threat 
relates  to  temporal,  or  more  properly  speak* 
ing,  to  family  prosperity  and  adversity.  In, 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  most  particulatly 
of.  their  kings,  of  whom,  as  was  to  be  ex-. 
pected,  we  read  and  know  the  most,  we 
meet  with  repeated  instances  of  this  same 
t^ireat  being  both  pronounced  and  executed 
against  their  family  prosperity :  and  for, 
this  very  same  cause,  their  desertion  of  the, 
true  God,  and  going  over,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  nations  around  them,  to  the 
worship  of  false  gods.  Amongst  various 
other  instances,  one  is  very  memorable.and 
very  direct  to  our  present  argument :  ai)d 
that  is  the  instance  of  Ahab,  who  of  all  the 
idolatrous  kings  of  Israel,  was  the  wqrst. 
The  punishment  threatened  and  denounced 
against  his  crime  was  this :  ^<  Behold,  I 
will  bring  evil  upon  thee,  and  will  take 
away  thy  posterity,  and  will  make  thivie 
house  like  the  house  of  Jeroboam  the  son 
of  Nebat,  and  like  the  house  of  Baasha» 
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the  son  of  Ahijah^  for  the  provoc^GUJoH 
wherewith  thou  hast  provoked  me  to  angery 
and  made  Israel  to  sin."  The  provocation^ 
you  will  observe,  was  the  introduction  of 
ftlse  gods  into  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  pro- 
phet here  not  only  theatens  Ahab  mtk 
ihe  ruin  and  destruction  of  his  family,  oa 
the  punishment  of  his  sin,  but  points^  out 
toliim  two  instances  of  great  families. 'hav- 
ing been  destroyed  for  the  very  -same 
feason.  You  afterwards  read  the  full  ao- 
complishment  of  this  sentence  by  the  hand 
of  Jehu«  Now  I  consider  these  instadcoa 
tt,  in  fact,  th^  execution  of  the  second 
commandment,  and  as  showing  what  senae 
tiiat  commandment  bore.  But  if  it  were 
flo ;  if  the  force  of  the  threat  was,  that  m 
the  distribution  and  assignment  of  temporal 
prosperity  and  adversity,  upon  a  mait'a 
family  and  to  a  man's  race,  respect  would 
be  had  to  his  fidelity  to  God,  or  his  vebdlion 
against  him  in  this  article  of  &lse  and* idol- 
atrous worship  ;  then  is  the  punishment, 
as  to  the  nature  and  justice  of  it,  agreeable 
to  what  we  see  in  the  constant  and  ordi- 
liary  course  of  God's  providence.  The 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  families  are  eom^ 
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Hftcmly  owing  not^to  the.  pceKOt  igenentioiiy 
buttethe  industfy^  wisdom,  :or;good.o(m- 
dnct  of  a  fonner  ancestor.  The  poverty 
and  depression  of  a  family  are  not  impute 
aMe  to  the  present  representatives  of :  the 
fiimily,  but  to  the  fault,  the  extravagance^ 
or.mismanagement  of  those  who  went  before 
them ;  of  which)  nevertheless,  they  feel  the 
efiects.  All  this  we  see  every  day ;  and  we 
see  it  without  surprise  or  complaint.  ;What, 
therefore,  {accords  with  the  state  of  things 
under  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence as  to  temporal  prosperity  and  adver- 
sity, was,  by  ia  special  providence,  and  by 
a:  particular  sentence,  ordained  to  be  the 
mode,  and  probably  a  most  efficacious  mode 
of  restraining  imd  correcting  an.  offence,  from 
which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
deter  the  Jewish  nation. 

My  third  proposition  is,  that  this  com- 
mandment related  particukrly  to  the  Jewish 
economy.  In  the  28th  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy, you  find  Moses  with  prodigious 
solemnity,  pronouncing  the  blessings  and 
cursings  which  awaited  the  children  of  Is- 
rael under  the  dispensation  to  which  they 
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were  called ;  and  you  will  observei  that  these 
blessings  consisted  altogether  of  worldlj' 
benefits,  and  these  curses  of  worldly  pu^* 
nishments.  Moses  in  effect  declared,  that,, 
with  respect  to  this  peculiar  people,  when 
they  came  into  their  own  land,  there  should 
be  amongst  them  such  a  signal  and  extiaor* 
dinary  and  visible  interposition  of  Provi*- 
d^ice,  as  to  shower  down  blessings,  and 
happiness  and  prosperity  upon  those  who 
adhered  faithfully  to  the  God  of  their  fa-; 
thers,  and  to  punish  with  exemplary  mis* 
fortunes,  those  who  disobeyed  and  deserted 
him.  Such,  Moses  told  them,  would  be 
the  order  of  God's  government  over  thero«. 
Tliis  dispensation  dealt  in  temporalrewarda 
and  punishments.  And  the  second  com- 
mandment, which  made  the  temporal  profit 
perity  and  adversity  of  families  depend^ 
in  many  instances,  upon  the  religious  be* 
haviour  of  the  ancestor  of  such  &milies» 
was  a  branch  and  consistent  part  of  that 
dispensation. 

But,  lastly  and  principally,  my  fourth 
proposition  is,  that  at  no  rate  does  it  affiact, 
or  was  ever  meant  to  affect,  the  acceptance* 
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ot  salvation  of  individuals  in  a  future  life; 
My  proof  of  this  proposition  I  draw  from 
the  18th  chapter  of  EzekieL  It  should  seem 
from  this  chapter  that  some  of  the  Jews,  at 
that  time,  had  put  too  large  an  interpreta- 
tion upon  the  second  commandment;  for 
the  prophet  puts  this  question  into  the 
mouth  of  his  countrymen ;  he  supposed 
them  to  be  thus,  as  it  were,  expostulating 
with  God :  "  ye  say,  Why  ?  Doth  not  the 
son  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father?"  that 
is  the  question  he  makes  them  ask.  Now 
take  notice  of  the  answer:  the  answer 
which  the  prophet  delivers  in  the  name 
of  God,  is  this,  ^^  When  the  son  hath  done 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  and  hath 
kept  all  my  statutes  and  hath  done  them, 
he  shall  surely  live.  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  ini- 
quity of  the  father ;  neither  shall  the  father 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son ;  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon 
Aim;"  verses  19,  20. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter, 
the  prophet  has  dilated  a  good  deal,  and 
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very  e^pres9ly  indeed,  upon  the  saqae  sub* 
ject ;  all  to  confirm  the  great  truth  which 
he  lays  down,  ^V  Behold  all  souls  are  mine, 
aa  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul 
of  the  sou  is  mine  ;  the  soul  that  sinneth,  iV 
ahall  die/'  Now  apply  this  to  the  second 
commandment ;  and  the  only  way  of  recon- 
ciling them  together,  is  by  supposing  that 
the  second  commandment  related  solely  to 
temporal  or  rather  family  adversity  fuid 
prosperity,  and  Ezekiel's  chapter  to  the 
lewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state« 
Wh^  to  this  is  ^  added  what  hath  been  ofak 
served  that  the  threat  in  the  second  cpm*- 
mandment  belongs  to  the  critpe  forbidd^ 
in  that  commandment,  namely,  the  going 
pver  to  false  gods,  and  deserting  the  onQ 
tme  God ;  and  ihat  it  also  formed  a  part 
or  branch  of  the  Mosaic  system,  which 
dealt  throughout  in  temporal  rewards -^nd 
punishments  at  that  time  dispensed  by  a 
particular  providence ;  when  these  .oonsi* 
derations  are  laid  together,  much  of  the 
difficulty,  and  much  of  the  objection,  which 
our  own  minds  may  have  raised  against 
this  commandment,  will,  I  hope,  be  re- 
moved. 
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SERMON  XIV. 

HOW   VIRTUE   PRODUCES   BELIEF,   AND   VICE 
UNBELIEF. 


/'  John,  vii.  17. 

If  any  man  will  do  His  willy  he  shall  know  of 
the  doctrine^  whether  it  be  of  God. 

TT  does  not,  I  think,  at  first  sight  appear 
why  our  behaviour  should  influence  our 
belief,  or  how  any  particular  course  of 
action,  good  or  bad,  should  affect  our  as- 
sent to  any  particular  propositions  which 
iire  offered  to  us;  for  truth  or  probability 
dkn  never  depend  upon  our  conduct;  the 
credibility  or  incredibility  of  religion  is 
the  same,  whether  we  act  well  or  ill,  whe- 
ther we  obey  its  laws  or  disobey  them. 
Nor  is  it  very  manifest,  how  even  our  per*- 
ception  of  evidence  or  credibility  should 
be  aflfected  by  our  virtues  or  vices :  because 
conduct  is  immediately  voluntiary,  belief  is 
not:  one'  is  an  act  of  the  will  under  the 


power  of  motives ;  the  other  is  an  act  of  the 
understanding,  upon  which  motives  do  not, 
primarily  at  least,  operate,  nor  ought  to 
operate  at  all.  Yet  our  Lord,  in  the  text, 
affirms  this  to  be  the  case,  namely,  that  our 
behaviour  does  influence  our  belief,  and  to 
have  been  the  case  from  the  beginning, 
that  is,  even  during  his  own  ministry  upon 
earth.  ^^  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of 
God."  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  subject  of 
serious  and  religious  inquiry,  how,  why,  and 
to  what  extent,  the  declaration  of  the  te^it 
may  be  maintained. 

Now  the  first  and  most  striking  observa- 
tion is,  that  it  corresponds  with  experience. 
The  fact,  so  far  as  can  be  observed,  is  as 
the  text  represents  it  to  be.  I  speak  of  the 
general  course  of  human  conduct,  which 
is  the  thing  to  be  considered.  Good  men 
are  generally  believers :  bad  men  are  gene- 
rally unbelievers.  This  is  the  general  state 
of  the  case  j  not  without  exceptions  j  for, 
on  .the  one  hand,  there  may  be  men  of 
regular  external  morals,  who  are  yet  unbe- 
lievers, because  though  immorality  be  one 


cause  of  unbelief,  it  is  not  the  only  cause : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  undoubt^ 
edly  many,  who,  although  they  believe  and 
tremble,  yet  go  on  in  their  sins,  because 
their  faith  doth  not  regulate  their  prsc* 
tice.     But,  havibg  respect  to  the  ordinary 
coiirse  and  state  of  human  conduct,  what 
our  Saviour  hath  declared  is  verified  by  ex- 
perience.    He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God, 
Cometh  to  believe,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  of 
Grod,  namely  a  messenger  from  God.     A 
process,  some  how  or  other,  takes  place  in 
the  understanding,  which  brings  the  mind  of 
him  who  acts  rightly  to  this  conclusion.     A 
conviction  is  formed,  and  every  day  made 
stronger  and  stronger.     No  man  ever  com- 
prehended the  value  of  Christian  precepts, 
but  by   conducting  his   life  according  to 
them.     When,  by  so  doing,  he  is  brought 
to  know  their  excellency,  their  perfection, 
I  had  almost  said  their  divinity,  he  is  ne- 
cessarily also  brought  to  think  well  of  the 
religion   itself.      Hear   St.  Paul :  —  ^'  The 
night  is  far  spent :  the  day  is  at  hand :  let 
us,  therefore,  cast  off  the  works  of  darkness, 
and  let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light;  let 
us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  rioting 
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and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and 
wantonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying ;  but 
put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus   Christ}  and 
make  bot  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil 
the  hists  thereof;"  Rom.  xiii.  11.     It  is  re* 
corded  of  this  text,  that  it  was  the  means 
of  the  conversion  of  a  very  eminent  &ther 
of  the  church,  St.  Austin ;  for  which  reason 
I  quote  it  as  an  instance  to  my  present 
purpose,  since  I  apprehend  it  must  have 
wrought  with  him  in  the  manner  here  n&* 
presented.      I   have    no  doubt    but  that 
others  have  been  affected  in  like  manner 
by  this   or  other    particular    portions  of 
Scripture;  and  that  still  greater  numbera 
have  been  drawn  to   Christianity  by  the 
general  impression  which  our  Lord's  dis^ 
courses,  and  the  speeches  and  letters  of 
his  apostles,  have  left  upon  their  minda. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  inftemal  evi- 
dence of  our  religion ;  and  it  is  very  strong. 
But  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  species  of  evidence 
which  applies  itself  to  the  knowledge,  love, 
and   practice    of  virtue,    it  will   operate 
most  powerfully  where  it  finds  these  quali- 
ties, or  even  these  tendencies  and  disposir 
tions  subsiding.    If  this  be  the  etkct  q£ 
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virtuous  conduct,  and  in  some  proportion^ 
the  effect  also  of  each  separate  act  of  vir^ 
tue,  the  contrary  effect  must  necessarily 
follow  from  a  contrary  course  of  behaviour. 
And  perhaps  it  may  assist  us  in  unfolding 
the  subject,  to  take  up  the  inquiry  in  this 
oi^der ;  because  if  it  can  be  shown  why, 
aod  in  what  manner,  vice  tends  to  ob^ 
struct,  impair,  and,  at  length,  destroy  our 
fiiith,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  allow,  that 
virtue  must  facilitate,  support,  and  con- 
firm it :  that,  at  least,  it  will  deliver  us,  or 
keep  us  free,  from  that  weight  of  prejudice 
and  resistance  which  is  produced  in  the 
mind  by  vice,  and  which  acts  against  the 
reception  of  religious  truth. 

Now  the  case  appears  to  me  to  be  no 
ot;her  than  this :  A  great  many  persons, 
before  they  proceed  upon  an  act  of  known 
transgression,  do  expressly  state  to  them- 
selves the  question,  whether  religion  be 
true  or  iv>t;  and  in  order  to  get  at  the 
object  of  their  desire  (for  the  real  matter 
to  be  determined  is, .  whether  they  shall 
have  their  desire  gratified  or  not),  in  order, 
I  say,  to  get  at  the  pleasure  in  some  cases, 
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or  in  other  cases^  the   point  of  interests 
upon  which  they  have  set  their  hearts, 
they  choose  to  decide^  and  they  do  in  fiict 
decide  with  themselves,  that  these  things 
are  not  so  certain,  as  to  be  a  reason  for 
them  to  give  up  the  pleasure  which  lies 
before  them,  or  the  advantage,  which  is 
now,  and  which  may  never  be  again,  in 
their  power  to  compass.     This  conclusion 
does   actually  take  place,  and,  at  various 
times,  must  almost  necessarily  take  place, 
in  the  minds  of  men  of  bad  morals.     And 
now  remark  the  effect  which  it  has  upon 
their    thoughts    afterwards.      When    they 
come  at  another  future    time  to  reflect 
upon  religion,  they  reflect  upon  it  as  upon 
what  they  had  before  adjudged  to  be  un- 
founded, and  too  uncertain   to  be  acted 
upon,  or  to  be  depended  upon :  and  re- 
flections,  accompanied  with  this  adverse 
and    imfavourable    impression,    naturally 
lead  to  infidelity.      Herein,  therefore,  is 
seen  the  fallacious  operation  of  sin ;  firsts 
in  the   circumstances  under   which  men 
form  their  opinion  and  their  condusioBS 
concerning  religion ;  and,  secondly,  in  the 
.effect,  which  conclusions,  which  doubts  so, 
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formed,  have  upon  their  jadgmi^t  ^^i*- 
wards.  First,  what  is  the  situation  of 
mind  in  which  they  decide  concerning  re- 
ligion? and  what  can  be  expected  from 
such  a  situation  ?  Some  magnified  and 
ftUuring  pleasure  has  stirred  their  desires 
and  passions.  It  cannot  be  enjoyed  with- 
out sin.  Here  is  religion,  denouncing  and 
forbidding  it  on  one  side :  there  is  oppor- 
tunity, drawing  and  pulling  on  the  other. 
With  this  drag  and  bias  upon  their  thoughts^ 
they  pronounce  and  decide  concerning  the 
most  important  of  all  subjects,  and  of  all 
questions.  If  they  should  determine  for 
the  truth  and  reality  of  religion,  they  must 
sit  down  disappointed  of  a  gratification, 
upon  which  they  had  set  their  hearts,  and 
of  using  an  opportunity,  which  may  never 
come  again.  Nevertheless  they  must  de- 
termine one  way  or  other.  And  this  pro- 
cess, viz.  a  similar  deliberation  and  a  simi- 
lar conclusion,  is  renewed  and  repeated,  at 
often  as  occasions  of  sin  offer.  The  effect, 
at  length,  is  a  settled  persuasion  against 
rdigion.  For  what  is  it,  in  persons  who 
proceed  in  this  manner,  which  rests  and 
dwells  upon  their  memories  ?    What  is  it 
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which  gives  to  their  judgment  its  turn 
and  bias  ?  It  is  these  occasional  decisions 
often  repeated :  which  decisions  have  the 
same  power  and  influence  over  the  man's 
after-opiniouy  as  if  they  had  been  made 
ever  so  impartially,  or  ever  so  correctly: 
whereas,  in  fact,  they  are  made  under  cir- 
cumstances which  exclude,  almqst,  the 
possibility  of  their  being  ^lade  with  fdlx^ 
ness,  and  with  sufficient  inquiry.  Men 
decide  under  the  power  and  influence  of 
sinful  temptation :  but,  having  decided, 
the  decision  is  afterwards  remembered  by 
them,  and  grows  into  a  settled  and  habitual 
opinion,  as  much  as  if  they  had  proceeded 
in  it  without  any  bias  or  prejudice  what- 
ever. 

Tlie  extent  to  which  this  cause  acts^  that 
is,  the  numbers  who  are  included  in  its 
influence,  will  be  farther  known  by  the 
following  observation.  I  have  said,  thati 
sinners  oftentimes  es^essly  state  to  theijai- 
selves  the  question^  whether  religion  be. 
^ue  or  not ;  and  that  they  state  to  them- 
selves this  question,  at  the  time  when  they 
are  about  to  enter  upon  some  act  of  sia, 
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which  religion  condemns :  and  I  believe  the 
case  so  to  be.  I  believe  that  this  state- 
ment is  often  expressly  made,  and  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  represented.  But 
there  is  also  a  tacit  rejection  of  religion, 
which  has  nearly  the  same  effect.  When- 
ever a  man  deliberately  ventures  upon  an 
action  which  he  knows  that  religion  pro^ 
hibits,  he  tacitly  rejects  religion.  There 
may  not  pass  in  his  thoughts  every  step 
which  we  have  described,  nor  may  he 
come  expressly  to  the  conclusion :  but  he 
acts  upon  the  conclusion;  he  practically 
adopts  it.  And  the  doing  so  will  alienate 
his  mind  from  religion,  as  surely,  almost, 
aa  if  he  had  formally  argued  himself  into 
aa  opinion  of  its  untruth.  The  effect  of 
sm  is  necessarily,  and  highly,  and  in  all 
cases,  adverse  to  the  production  and  ex- 
istence of  religious  faith.  Real  difficultly 
are  doubled  and  trebled,  when  they  fall  in 
with  vicious  propensities ;  imaginary  diffi- 
culties are  readily  started.  Vice  is  won- 
d^rftilly  acute  in  discovering  reasons  on 
its  own  side.  This  may  be  said  of  all  kinds 
<rfvice ;  but,  I  think,  it  more  particularly: 
bolda  good  of  what  are  called  licentious 
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vices,  that  is,  of  vices  of  debaudiery ;  for 
sins  of  debauchery  have  a  tendency,  which 
other  species  of  sin  have  not  so  directly, 
to  unsettle  and  weaken  the  powers  of  the 
understanding,  as  well  as,  in  a  greater  de- 
^ee,  I  think,  than  other  vic^s,  to  render 
the  heart  thoroughly  corrupt.  In  a  mind 
so  wholly  depraved,  the  impression  of  any 
argument,  relating  to  a  moral  or  religious 
subject,  is  faint,  and  slight,  and  transitOTy. 
To  a  vitiated  palate  no  meat  has  its  right 
tast^;  with  a  debauched  mind  no  reason-- 
ing  has  its  proper  influence. 

But,  secondly ;  have  we  not  also,  from 
Scripture,  reason  to  believe,  that  God's 
Holy  Spirit  will  be  assisting  to  those  who 
earnestly  pray  for  it,  and  who  sincerely 
prepare  themselves  for  its  reception ;  and 
that  it  will  be  assisting  to  them  in  this 
matter  of  faith  in  religion.  The  language 
of  Scripture  is,  that  God  gives  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  it ;  and  moreover, 
that  to  them  who  use  and  improve  it, 
as  they  ought,  it  is  given  in  more  and 
more  abundance.  ^<  He  that  hath,  to  him 
shall  be  given  more.     He  that  hath  ilot> 
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from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that 
which  he  hath/'  Matt  xiii.  12.  He  who 
is  studious  to  improve  his  measure  of  grace, 
shall  find  that  measure  increased  upon  him. 
He  who  neglects  or  stifles,  neglects  through 
irreligion,  carelessness,  and  heedlessness, 
buries  in  sensuality,  or  stifles  by  the  oppo* 
^tion  of  sin,  the  portion  of  grace  and  assist- 
ance which  is  vouchsafed  to  him,  he,  the 
Seripture  says,  will  find  that  portion  witb^ 
drawn  from  him.  Now,  this  being  the 
general  nature  and  economy  of  God\(  as* 
sisting  grace,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  extend  to  our  faith,  as  well  as 
to  our  practice ;  our  perceiving  the  truth, 
as  well  as  our  obeying  the  truth,  may  be 
helped  and  succoured  by  it.  God's  Spirit 
can  have  access  to  our  understandings,  as 
well  as  our  affections.  He  can  render  the 
mind  sensible  to  the  impressions  of  ei4i- 
dence,  and  the  power  of  truth.  If  crea- 
tures, like  lis,  might  take  upon  themselves 
to  judge  what  is  a  proper  object  of  divinie 
help,  it  should  seem  to  be  a  serious,  cb>- 
vottt,  humble,  and  apprehensive  mind, 
anxiously  desiring  to  learn  and  know  the 
truth:  and,  in  order  to  know  it,  kee^m^ 
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the  heart  and  understanding  pure  and 
prepared  for  that  purpose  ;  that  is  to  say^ 
carefully  abstaining  Irom  the  indulgence  of 
passionsy  and  from  practices  which  harden 
and  indispose  the  mind  against  religion. 
I  say,  a  mind,  so  guarding  and  qualifying 
itself,  and  imploring,  with  devout  earnest- 
ness and  solicitude,  the  aid  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit  in  its  meditations  and  inquiries, 
seems,  so  far  as  we  can  presume  to  judge, 
as'nieet  an  object  of  divine  help  and  favour, 
as  any  of  which  we  can  form  an  idea :  and 
it  is  not  for  us  to  narrow  the  promises  of 
God  concerning  his  assisting  grace,  so  as, 
without  authority,  to  exclude  such  an  ot>» 
ject  from  it. 

From  the  doctrine  which  has  been  thus 
cQQcisely  proposed,  various  important  rules 
and  reflections  arise. 

First;  let  not  men,  involved  in  sinful 
courses,  wonder  at  the  difficulties  which 
they  meet  with  in  religion.  It  is  an  effect 
of  sin,  which  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  Sin 
never  fails,  both  to  magnify  real  difficulties 
and  to  suggest  imaginary  ones.    It  rests 
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and  dwells  upon  objections,  because  they 
help  the  sinner,  in  some  measure,  to  ex- 
cuse his  conduct  to  himself.  They  cause 
him  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  which  per- 
mits the  gratification  of  his  passions,  or 
the  compassing  of  his  purpose.  Deep  and 
various  is  the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  of  licen- 
tious sins  most  particularly;  for  they 
cloud  the  understanding;  they  disqualify 
men  for  serious  meditation  of  any  kind; 
above  all  for  the  meditation  of  religion. 

Secondly;  let  them,  who  ask  for  more 
light,  first  take  care  to  act  up  to  the  light 
which  they  have.  Scripture  and  expe- 
rience join  their  testimony  to  this  point, 
namely,  that  they,  who  faithfully  practise 
what  they  do  know,  and  live  agreeably  to 
the  belief  which  they  have,  and  to  the 
just  and  rational  consequences  of  that  be- 
lief, seldom  fail  to  proceed  further,  and  to 
acquire  more  and  more  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  religion ;  whereas,  if  they  live  in 
opposition  to  the  degree  of  belief  which  they 
have,  be  it  what  it  may,  even  it  will  gtadu- 
ally  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and,  at  length, 
die  away  in  the  soul. 
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Thirdlj ;  let  them^  who  are  anxious  to 
arrive  at  just  sentiments  of  religion^  keep 
their  minds  in  a  capable  state ;  that  is,  free 
fix>m  the  bias  of  former  decisions  madet  or 
of  former  doubts  conceived,  at  a  time,  when 
the  power  and  influence  of  sinful  tempt- 
ation was  upon  them ;  suggested,  in  fact,  lest 
they  should  find  themselves  obliged  to  give 
up  some  gratification  upon  which  they  had 
set  their  hearts ;  and  which  decisions,  never- 
theless, and  doubts,  have  the  same  operation 
upon  their  judgments,  as  if  they  had  been 
the  result  of  the  most  pure  and  impartial 
reasoning.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  religion ; 
it  is  true  -of  all  subjects,  that  the  mind  is 
sure  almost  to  be  misled,  which  lies  imder  a 
load  of  prejudice  contracted  from  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
weigh  arguments  justly,  or  to  see  clearly. 

Fourthly;  let  them,  let  all,  especially 
those  who  find  themselves  in  a  dissatisfied 
state  of  mind,  fly  to  prayer.  Let  them 
pray  earnestly  and  incessantly  for  God's 
assisting  grace  and  influence ;  assisting,  if 
it  be  his  good  pleasure,  as  well  our  minds 
and  understandings  in  searching  after  tnrth) 
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as  our  hearts  and  affections  in  obeying  it 
I  say  again^  let  us  pray  unceasingly  for 
grace  and  help  from  the  Spirit  of  God. 
When  we  pray  for  any  worldly  object,  we 
may  pray  mistakenly.  We  may  be  igno- 
rant of  our  own  good ;  we  may  err  egre- 
giously  concerning  it.  But  when  we  pray 
for  spiritual  aid  and  grace»  we  are  sure 
that  we  pray  for  what  we  want ;  for  what^ 
if  granted,  will  be  the  greatest  of  ail  bless- 
ings. And  we  pray  with  hope,  because 
we  have  this  gracious  assurance  given  us 
by  the  Lord  himself  of  grace  and  mercy ; 
"  if  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more 
shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him.''  Matt  vii.  11. 
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SERMON  XV. 


John's  message  to  jesus. 


Matt.  xi.  2,  3. 


Now  when  John  had  heard  in  prison  the 
works  of  Christj  he  sent  two  of  his  disci- 
plesj  and  said  unto  him^  Art  thou  he  that 
should  come  J  or  do  we  look  for  another  ? 

^T^HESE  words  state  a  transactioiiy  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  of  a  singular  kind,  and 
well  entitled  to  observation.  Some  time 
before  our  Lord's  appearance,  John  the  Bap- 
tist had  produced  himself  to  the  country,  as 
a  messenger  from  God,  and  as  a  public 
preacher.  The  principal  thing  which  he 
preached  was,  that  a  greater  and  more  extra- 
ordinary person  than  himself,  that  is  to  say, 
no  other  than  the  long-foretold  and  long- 
expected  Messiah,  was  about  shortly  to 
appear  in  the  world ;  that  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  person,  which  would  be  the 
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setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth,  all  men  were  to  prepare  themselves 
by  repentance  and  reformation.  Thus  did 
John  preach,  before  it  was  known  or  de- 
clared, and  before  he  (John  himself)  knew 
or  declared  who  this  extraordinary  person 
was.  It  was,  as  it  should  seem,  upon  our 
Lord's  offering  himself  to  John  to  be  bap- 
tized of  him  in  Jordan,  that  John,  for  the 
first  time,  knew  and  published  him  to  be 
that  person.  This  testimony  and  rea>rd 
John  afterwards  repeated  concerning  him 
in  this  manner,  and  it  is  remarkable:  ^^  The 
next  day  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto 
Jiim,  and  saith.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
.This  is  he  of  whom  I  said.  After  me 
Cometh  a  man,  which  is  preferred  before 
me,  for  he  was  before  me,  and  /  knew  Jam 
not ;  but  that  he  should  be  made  manifest 
to  Israel,  therefoie  am  I  come  baptizing 
with  water.  And  John  bare  record,  say- 
}ngy  I  saw  the  Spirit  descending  from 
heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon 
him;  and  I  knew  him  not,  but  he  that 
sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same 
said  unto  me,  Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see 
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the  Spirit  descending  and  remaining  on 
him,  the  same  is  he,  which  baptizeth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  And  I  saw,  and  bare 
record,  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.'* 

It  came  to  pass,  that,  soon  after  our 
Lord's  public  appearance,  John  was  cast 
into  prison,  and  there  remained,  till,  by  a 
barbarous  order  from  Herod,  in  wicked 
compliance  with  a  wicked  vow,  this  good 
and  courageous  servant  of  God  was  be^ 
headed.  It  does  not  seem  quite  certain. 
Whether  he  was  not  imprisoned  twice.  In 
prison,  however,  his  disciples,  as  was  na-> 
tural,  came  to  him,  and  related  to  him  the 
great  things  which  Jesus  had  lately  been 
doing;  and  it  appears  f^om  the  accounts 
of  the  different  evangelists,  and  by  laying 
these  accounts  together  in  order  of  time, 
that  Jesus,  a  little  before  this,  amongst 
other  miracles,  had  cured  the  centurion's 
servant  without  coming  near  him ;  and  had 
also  raised  the  young  man  at  Nain  to  life, 
when  they  were  carrying  him  out  to  his 
funeral:  miracles,  which,  it  may  be  sup^ 
posed,  were  much  noised  abroad  in  the 
country.     What  then  did  John  the  Baptist 
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dOf  upon  receiving  this  intelligence  ?  He 
9efit  to  Jesus  two  of  his  disciples,  saying, 
^'  Art  thou  he  that  should  come,  or  look 
we  for  another  ?" 

It  will  i^pear  odd  that  John  should 
entertain  any  doubt,  or  require  any  satis- 
&ction,  about  this  matter:  he,  who  had 
himself  publicly  announced  Jesus  to  be 
the  Messiah  looked  for,  and  that  also  upon 
tlie  most  undeniable  grounds,  because  he 
saw  the  Spirit  descending  and  remaining 
upon  him;  the  token  which  had  been 
given  him,  whereby  this  person  was  to  be 
distinguished  by  hitn. 

This  was  a  difficulty  which  interpreters 
of  Scripture,  in  very  early  times,  saw :  and 
the  answer  which  they  gave  to  it,  I  believe 
to  be  the  true  one ;  namely,  that  John  sent 
this  message,  not  from  any  doubt  which 
he  himself  entertained  of  the  matter,  but 
in  order  that  the  doubts,  which  his  disci- 
ples had  conceived  about  it,  might  receive 
an  answer  and  satisfaction  from  the  foun- 
tain head;  from  Jesus  himself^  who  was 
best  able  to  give  it. 
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You  willf  thereforet  now  observe^  what: 
this  answer  was,  and  how,  and  under  what 
circumstanceis,  it  was  given.  If  you  turn 
to  St  Luke's  statement  of  the  transaction 9 
chap.  vii.  verse  20th,  you  will  there  find  it 
expressly  asserted,  what  is  only  iroplied 
and  tacitly  referred  to  by"  St. Matthew} 
(and  this  is  one  instance,  amongst  many, 
of  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  accounts 
of  the  different  evangelists  together  ;)  you 
will  find,  I  say.  that  it  so  l^p^ned,  I 
ought  to  have  said,  that  it  was  so  ordered 
\fy  Providence,  that  at  the  time,  the  pre- 
cise hour,  when  these  messengers  from 
John  arrived,  our  Lord  was  in  the  very  act 
of  working  miracles.  In  that  same  hour, 
says  Luke,  he  cured  many  of  infirmities 
and  plagues,  and  of  evil  spirits,  and  unto 
many  that  were  blind  he  gave  sight;  so 
that  the  messengers  themselves  were  eye- 
witnesses of  his  powers,  and  of  his  gifts, 
and  of  his  mighty  works ;  and  to  this  evi- 
dence he  refers  them;  and  a  more  deci- 
sive or  dignified  answer  could  not  possibly 
have  been  given.  He  neither  says  he  was, 
nor  he  was  not  the  person  they  inquired 
after,  but  bids  them  take  notice  and  tell 
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John  of  what  they  saw^  and  make  their 
own  conclusion  from  it.  "  Go  your  way^ 
and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have  se^i 
aiid  heard,  how  that  the  blind  see,  the 
lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor 
the  gospel  is  preached."  It  does  not,  I 
think,  appear,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, that  all  these  species  of  mirades 
were  performed  then,  or  before  their  eyes. 
It  is  specifically  mentioned,  that  he  then 
cured  many  of  plagues  and  infirmities,  cast 
out  evil  spirits,  and  restored  sight  to  the 
blind:  but  it  is  not  mentioned,  for  in- 
stance, tiiat  he  then  raised  the  dead,  though 
that  miracle  be  referred  to  in  his  answer. 
After  having  wrought,  whilst  they  were 
present,  many  and  various  species  of  de- 
dsive  miracles,  he  was  well  entitled  to 
demand  their  credit  and  assent  to  others 
upon  his  own  testimony  and  assertion. 

Now  from  this  answer  of  our  Lord's,  we 
are  entitled  to  infer  (and  this  I  think  is  the 
usefml  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it)  that 
the  faith  which  he  required,  the  assent 
which  he  demandedj  was  a  rational  assent 
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and  faith  founded  upon  proof  and  evi- 
dence.    His  exhortation  was  '^  believe  me 
for  the  very  works'  sake."     He  did  not  bid 
Philip  upon  that  occasion,  or  the  disciples 
of  John   upon  this,   believe  him,  beeauae 
he  was  the  Son  of  God,  because  he  came 
down  from  heaven,  because  he  was  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  him,  because  he 
Was  with  God  and  from  Grod,  because  the 
Father  had  given  unto  him  the  Spirit  with- 
out measure,   because  he  was  inspired  in 
the  fullest  and  largest  sense  of  the  word  j 
for  all  these   characters   and  pretensions^ 
though  the  highest  that  could  belong  to 
any  being  whatsoever,  to  a  prophet,  or  to 
idiore  than  -a  prophet,  were  nevertheless  to 
be  ascertained  by  facts.     When  ascertain^ 
they  were  grounds  of  the  most  absolute 
confidence  in  his  word,  of  the  most  impli-- 
cit  and  unlimited  reliance  upon  his  au-« 
thority ;  but  they  were  to  be  ascertained 
by  facts.      To   facts,  therefore,   our   Lord 
Appeals;  to  facts  he  refers  them,   and  to 
the  demonstration  which  they  afibrded  af 
hift.  power  and  truth.     For  shutting  their 
eyes  against  faith,  or^  more  properly  apeak^ 
ibg,  for  shutting  their  hearts  and  .underi^ 
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standings  against  the  proof  and  conclusion' 
which  facts  afforded,  he  pronounces  them 
liable  to  condemnation.  They  were  to 
believe  his  word,  because  of  his  works: 
that  was  exactly  what  he  required.  "  The 
works  which  the  Father  had  given  me  to 
finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  wit-> 
ness  of  me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me  ; 
and  the  Father  himself  who  hath  s^nt  me,' 
beareth  witness  of  me :''  John,  v.  36.  It  19 
remarkabieithat  John  the  Baptist  wrought 
no  miracle;  therefore  the  authority  -  andl 
confirming  proof  of  his  mission  rested  very 
much  upon  the  evidences  which  were  ex- 
hibited, not  by  himself,  but  by  the  person 
whose  appearance  he  professed  to  fore^- 
tell.  And  undoubtedly  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord  did,  by  a  reflected  operation,  esta^ 
Wish  the  preaching  of  John.  For  if  a  per- 
son in  these  days  should  appear,  not  work* 
iirg  any  miracle  himself,  but  declaring  thai 
ahbther  and  greater  person  was  sooti  to 
follow ;  and  if  that  other  and  greater  per- 
son did  accordingly  soon  follow,  and  show 
forth  mighty  deeds,  the  authority  of  the 
first  person's  mission  would  be  ratified  by 
the  second  "person^s  works.      They  who 
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might  doubt,  may  reasonably  doubt,  con-^ 
cerniug  the  first  person's  truth  and  preten^ 
sions  before^  would  be  fully  satisfied  of 
them  afterwards.  And  this  was  exactly  the 
tiurn  which  some  rational  and  considerate 
Jews  gave  to  the  matter :  "  And  many 
resorted  to  him,  and  said,  John  did  no 
miracle;  but  all  things  that  John  spake 
of  this  man  were  true."  The  effect  of  this 
observation  was,  what  it  ought  to  be, 
"  many  believed  on  him  there."  John,  x. 
41,  42. 

This  distinction  between  our  Lord  and 
his  forerunner,  in  one  working  miracles,' 
and  the  other  not,  furnishes  an  account  for 
two  things  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Gos- 
pel; one  is,  John's  declaring  that  when 
the  person  of  whom  he  spoke  should  ap- 
pear, his  own  ministry,  which  was  then 
much  followed  and  attended,  would  sink 
in  importance  and  esteem.  ^^  He  must 
increase,  I  must  decrease  —  He  that  cometh 
after  me  is  preferred  before  me  —  He  that 
was  with  thee  beyond  Jordan,^  to  whom 
thou  barest  witness,  behold,  the  same, 
baptiaeth,  and  all  men  come  to  himJ^    The 
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Other  is  our  Lord's  own  reflection  upon 
John's  testimony  in  his  favour^  which  was 
exactly  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  the  case. 
^  Ye  sent  unto  John^  and  he  bare  witness 
unto  the  truth;  but  I  receive  not  testi- 
mony from  man.  He  was  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light ;  and  ye  were  willing  for  a 
season  to  rejoice  in  his  light.  But  /  have 
greater  witness  than  that  of  John  —  the 
works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to 
finish,  the  same  works  that  /  do^  bear  wit* 
ness  of  me."  As  if  he  had  said :  My  own 
performance  of  miracles  is  a  higher  and 
surer  proof  of  my  mission,  than  any  testi- 
mony which  could  ''be  given  to  me  by  an- 
other, who  did  not  perform  miracles,  how- 
ever great  or  praise-worthy,  or  excellent 
his  character  and  his  preaching  were  in  all 
respects,  or  however  much  his  followers 
confided  in  him :  the  one  was  the  testimony 
of  men,  the  other  of  God.  ^^  I  receive  not 
testimony  of  man ;"  the  proofs  which  I 
myself  exhibit  before  your  eyes  of  divine 
jpower,  supersede  human  testimony. 

Again  j  our  Lord  put  the  truth  of  his;  pre- 
tensions, precbely  and  specifically^  upon 
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the  evideiice^f  his.  miracles :  John,  x«  37*, 
*f  If  I  do  npt  the  works  of  my  Father^ 
beliieve  me  not :  but  if  I  do,  thou^  ye, 
bolieVe  me  not,  believe  the  works."  What 
fiurer.  appeal  could  be  made  ?  Could  more 
be  done  to  challenge  inquiry,  or  place  thje 
question  upon  the  right  ground  ? 

.  Lastly ;  in  the  xvth  chap^  and  24th  v^rse^ 
Qfur  liord  fixes  the  guilt  of  the  unbelieving 
J^wB  upon  this  article,  that  they  rejected 
miraculous  proof,  which  ought  to  have 
convinced  them ;  and  that,  if  they  had  not 
had  such  proof,  they  might  have  been  ex« 
eosable,  or,  comparatively  speaking,  they 
wmild  not  have  had  sin.  His  words  are 
t<ory  memorable ;  ^^  If  I  had  not  done 
imang  them  the  works  which  none  other 
man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  as  well  in 
the  answer  to  John's  messengers,  as  in  the 
ddier  passages  of  his  histojy  aitd  dificoMfS^ 
which  resemble  this,  our  Lord  acted  a  piurt 
the  most  foreign  and  distant  from  the  part 
of  an  impostor  or.  enthusiast  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  conceived.      Was  it  for  ko  iin? 
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postor  or  enthusiast  to  refer  messengers  who 
came  to  him,  to  miraculous  works  per- 
formed before  their  eyes ;  to  things  done 
upon  the  spot ;  to  the  testimony  of  their 
own  senses.  "  Show  John  those  things 
which  ye  do  see  and  hear."  Would,  could 
any  other  than  a  prophet  come  from  Grod 
do  this  ?  In  like  manner,  was  it  for  any 
other  than  a  divine  messenger  to  bid  his 
very  disciples  not  believe  in  him,  if  he  did 
not  these  works;  or  to  tell  unbelievers, 
that  if  he  had  not  done  among  them  works 
which  none  other  man  did,  their  unbelief 
might  have  been  excusable?  In  all  this 
we  discern  conviction  and  sincerity,  fair- 
ness, tri^th,  ^nd  eviflence.  ^ 
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SERMON  XVI. 

* 
ON   INSENSIBILITY   TO   OFFENCES. 


Psalm  xix.  12,  13. 

Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  qffendeth?  O 
cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults. 
Keep  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous 
sinsj  lest  they  get  the  dominion  aver  me. 

THESE  words  express  a  rational  and  af- 
fecting prayer,  according  to  the  sense 
which  they  carry  with  them  at  first  sight, 
and  without  entering  into  any  interpretation 
of  them  whatsoever.  Who  is  there,  that  will 
not  join  heartily  in  this  prayer  ?  for  who  ia 
there  that  has  not  occasion  to  pray  against 
his  sins  ?  We  are  laden  with  the  weight  of 
our  sins.  "  The  remembrance  of  them  is 
grievous  to  us ;  the  burden  of  them  is  in- 
tolerable." But  beyond  this,  these  same 
words,  when  they  come  to  be  fiiUy  under- 
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^tood^  have  a  still  stronger  meanings  and 
still  more  applicable  to  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  our  souls ;  which  I  will  endeavour 
to  set  before  you. 

-     You   will  observe    the  expression,    my 

secret  faults :  "  O  cleanse  thou  me  from  my 

secret  faults."      Now   the  question   is,  to 

whom  are  these  faults  a  secret  ?  to  mys^f, 

or  to  others?  whether  the  prayer  relates  to 

faults  which  are  concealed  from  mankind, 

and  are  in  that  sense  secret?  or  to  faults 

which    are  concealed   from  the    offender 

himself,  and .  are  therefore  secret,   in  the 

most  full   and  strict   sense  of  which  the 

term  is  capable?     Now,   I  say,  that  the 

context,  or  whole  passage  taken  together, 

obliges  us  to  understand  the  word  secr^ 

in  this  latter  sense.     For  observe  two  parti^ 

culars.     The  first  verSe  of  the  text, runs 

thus :  "  Who  can  tell  how  oft  he  offendeth  ? 

O  cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults." 

^Now,  to  give  a  connection  to  the  two  parts 

^  of  this  verse,  it  is  necessary  to   suppose, 

that  one  reason,  for  which  it  was  so  difficult 

for  any  man  to  know-how  oft  he  offendeth 

*-was,  that  many  of  his  faults  were  secret; 
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but  in  what  way  and  to  whom  isecr^  ?  t9 
himself  undoubtedly :  otherwise  the  secrecy 
<x>uld  have*  been   no  reason  or  cause  of 
that  difficulty.    The  merely  being  concealed 
from  others  would  be  nothing  to  the  pre- 
sent purpose :  because  the  most  concealed 
sins,  in  that  sensej  are  as  well  known  to  the 
sinner  himself,  as  thosQ  which  are  detected 
or  most  open ;  and  therefore  such  conceal- 
ment would  not  account  for  the  sinner's 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  state  o£  his 
soul  and  of  his  conscience..   To  me  it  i^ 
pears  very  plain,    that  the  train  of  th^ 
Psalmist's  thoughts  went  thus :  —  He  is  l^d 
to  cast  back  his  recollection  upon  the  sins 
of  his  life;  he  finds  himself,  as  many  of  us 
must  do,  lost  and  bewildered  in  their  num- 
ber and   frequency ;    because,  beside    all 
other   reasons   of  confusion,    there    were 
many  which  were  unnoticed,-  unreckoiied, 
and  unobserved.      Against   this   class   of 
sins,  which,  for  this  reason,  he  calls  his 
secret  faults,  he  raises  up  his  voice  to  Gpd 
in.  prayer.     This  is  evidently,  as  I  think, 
the  train  and  connection  of  thought ;  and 
this  requires,  that  the  secret  faults  herne 
^spoken  of  be  explain^  pf  s\)ch  fiuil^s 
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ft»  were  secret  to  the  p^rsQn  bimsel£  It 
mskefi  no  coQnectioD^  it  c{u:rie»  with  it  do 
coQsistent  meanings  tp  interpret  them  of 
those  faults  which  were  concealed  froxQ 
others.  This  is  one  argument  for  the  exr 
petition  contended  for ;  another  is  the  folr 
JQwiug.  You  will  observe  in  the  text  thujt 
two  kinds  of  sins  are  distinctly  spok^i 
pf  under  the  name  of  secret  faults,  and 
presumptuous  sins.  The  words  are^  ^VQ 
cleanse  thou  me  from  my  secret  faults;: 
Jceep  thy  servant  also  froin  presumptuous 
sins."  Now  it  will  not  do  to  cpnsider 
these  secret  fault?  as  merely  concealed 
faults;  because  they  are  not  necessarily 
distinguished  from,  nor  can  be  placed  in 
opposition  to,  presumptuous  sins.  The 
Psalmist  is  here  addressing  God;  he  is 
.4e^ly  affected  with  the  state  of  his  soul^ 
mid  with  his  sins,  considered  in  relation  i4> 
God.  Now,  with  respect  to  God^  therp 
jB^y  be,  and  there  often  is,  as  much  pre- 
su9xption,  as  much  daring  in  committing 
a^  concealed  sin,  m  in  com^iittiQg  ft  sip 
which  is  open  to  the  world  The  circuip- 
sluice  of  concef^lment,  or  detection,  inakea 
.1)9  di^erence  i^.  aU  in  this  ^ respect;  smA 
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therefore  th«y  could  not  properly  be  placed 
in  different  classes ;  nor  would  it  be  natural 
so  to  place  them:  but  offences  which 
escape  the  sinner's  own  notice  at  the  time, 
may  certainly  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  are  committed  with  a  high  hand, 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  guilt,  and 
defiance  of  the  consequences ;  and  that  is, 
as  I  believe,  the  distinction  here  intended : 
and  the  one  the  Psalmist  called  his  secret 
faults,  the  other  his  presumptuous  sins. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  conclude, 
that  the  secret  sins  against  which  the 
Psalmist  prayed,  were  sins  secret  to  himr 
self. 

But  here,  therefore,  comes  the  principal 
question  —  How  there  can  be  any  sins  of 
this  sort?  how  that  can  be  a  sin,  which  is 
neither  observed,  nor  known  to  be  so  by 
the  person  who  commits  it  ?  ^ And  then 
there  comes  also  a  second  consideration, 
which  is ;  if  there  be  such,  what  ought  to 
be  done  with  respect  to  them  ?  Now,  as 
well  upon  the  authority  of  the  text,  as 
upon  what  is  the  real  cas^^^th  human 
nature,  when  that  case  is  rightly  undeiv 
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atood,  I  contend,  first,  that  there  are  many 
violations  of  God's  laws,  which  the  inen 
who  are  guilty  of  them,  are  not  sensible 
of  at  the  time :  and  yet,  secondly,  such» 
as  that  their  want  of  being  sensible  of 
them,  does  not  excuse,  or  make  them  cease 
to  be  sins.  All  this,  in  truth,  is  no  other 
than  the  regular  effect  of  sinful  habits. 
Such  is  the  power  of  custom  over  our  con- 
sciences, that  there  is,  perhaps,  hardly  any 
bad  action  which  a  man  is  capable  of 
committing,  that  he  may  not  commit  so 
often,  as  to  become  unconscious  of  its 
guilt,  as  much  as  of  the  most  indifferent 
thing  which  he  does.  If  some  very  great 
and  atrocious  crimes  may  be  thought-  ex- 
ceptions to  this  observation,  and  that  no 
habit  or  custom  can  by  any  possibility  re- 
concile them  to  the  human  conscience ;  it 
18  only  because  they  are  such  as  cannot, 
from  their  very  nature,  be  repeated  so 
often  by  the  same  person,  as  to  become 
&miliar  and  habitual:  if  they  could^  the 
consequenoe  would  be  the  same;  they 
would  be  no  more  thought  of  by  the  sinner 
himself5  than  other  habitual  sins  are.  But 
great  outrageous  crimes^  against  life,  for 
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mstance,  and  property,  and  public  safety; 
may  be  laid  out  of  the  question,  as  not 
falling,  I  trust  and  believe,  within  the  cas6 
of  any  one  who  hears  me;  and  as  iii  no  case 
whatever  capable  of  being  so  common,  as 
to  be  fair  experiments  of  the  strength  of 
our  observation.  These  are  not  what  coifi-* 
pose  our  account  with  God.  A  man  ftiay 
be  (as  indeed  most  men  are)  quitfe  freci 
from  the  crimes  of  murder,  robbery,  and 
the  like,  and  yet  he  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.  I  fear  it  may  be  said  of  most  ttf  usi 
that  the  class  of  sins  which  compost  our 
account  with  God,  are  habitual  sins ;  ha«* 
bitual  omissionSi  and  habitual  commissi^m. 
Now  it  is  true  of  both  these,  that  we  may 
have  continued  in  them  so  long,  they 
may  have  become  so  familiar  to  us  by 
repetition,  that  we  think  nothing  at  all  of 
them.  We  may  neglect  any  duty,  till  W6 
forget  that  it  is  one :  we  may  neglect  out 
prayers;  we  may  neglect  our  devotion; 
We  may  neglect  every  duty  towards  God^ 
till  we  become  so  unaccustomed  and  uii-* 
used  to  them,  as  to  be  insensible  that  w6 
are  incurring  any  omission,  6t  contract^ 
ii)g9  from  that  omission,  any  guilt  which 
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can  hurt;  and  yet  we  may  be,  in  truth, 
all  the  while  **  treasuring  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath."  How  many  thousands^ 
for  instance,  by  omitting  to  attend  the  sa- 
cramient,  have  come  not  to  know,  that 
it  forms  any  part  of  Christian  obligatioil : 
and  long  disuse  and  discontinuance  would 
have  the  same  effect  upon  any  other  duty, 
however  plain  might  be  the  proof  of  it, 
when  the  matter  came  to  be  Considered. 

It  is  not  less  so  with  sins  of  cbmmissiofl. 
Serious  minds  are  shocked  with  observing 
with  what  complete  unconcern  add  ihdi^r- 
ence  many  forbidden  things  are  practised. 
The  persons  who  are  guilty  of  them,  do 
dot,  by  any  mark  or  symptom  whatever, 
appear  to  feel  the  smallest  rebuke  of  con- 
science, or  to  have  the  least  sense  of  eithei" 
guilt,  or  danger,  or  shame,  in  what  they  do: 
atid  it  not  only  appears  to  be  so,  but  it  is  so. 
llifey  are,  in  fact,  without  any  notice,  con- 
sciousness, or  compunction  upon  the  sub- 
ject These  sins,  therefore,  if  they  be  such, 
are  secret  sins  to  them.  But  ar6  they  not 
therefore  sinA?  ^That  becomes  the  iiext  great 
qaiestion«     We  must  allow,  because  fact 
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proves  it)  that  habit  and  custom  can  de-7 
stroy  the  sense  and  perception  of  sin.  DoeS: 
the  act  then,  in  that  person,  cease  to  be: 
any  longer  a  sin  ?    This  must  be  asserted 
by  those  who  argue,  that  nothing  can  be 
a  sin  but  what  is  known  and  understood,' 
and  also  felt  and  perceived,  to  be  so,  by. 
the  sinner  himself  at  the  time;  and  who, 
consequently,    deny  that    there    are    any 
secret  sins,  in  our  sense  of  that  expression. 
Now  mark  the  consequences  which  would 
follow  from  such  an  opinion.     It  is  then 
the  timorous  beginner  in  wicked  courses 
who  alone  is  to  be  brought  to  accounts 
Can  such  a  doctrine  be  maintained  ?     Sin-* 
ners  are  called  upon  by  preachers  of  the' 
Gospel,   and  over   and  over  again   caUed' 
upon,  to  compare  themselves  with  themf^r 
selves  ;  themselves  at  one  time  with  them*- 
selves  at  another ;  their  former  selves,  when, 
they  first  entered  upon  sinful  allowances^ 
and  their  present  selves,  since  they  have' 
been  confirmed  in  them.     With  what  fear^ 
and  scruple,   and  reluctance,  what  sense 
and  acknowledgment  of  wrong,  what  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  against  what  remon-* 
strance  of  reasojb,  and  with  what  opposition 
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«fid  violence  to  their  religious  principle^ 
they  first  gave  way  to  temptation !  With 
what  ease^  if  ease  it  may  be  calledy  at 
feast  with  what  hardness  and  unconcern^ 
thdy  now  continue  in  practices  which  they 
once  dreaded!  in  a  word,  what  a  change, 
as  to  the  particulJEur  article  in  question  at 
least,  has  taken  place  in  their  moral  senti-^ 
ments!  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  change 
in  Mem,  the  reason,  which  made  what  they 
are  doing  a  sin,  remains  the  same  that  it 
was  at  first :  at  first  they  saw  great  forc» 
and  strength  in  that  reason;  at  present 
they  see  none;  but,  in  truth  it  is  all  the 
while  the  same,  Unless,  therefore,  we  will 
dioose  to  say^  that  a  man  has  only  to 
harden  himself  in  his  sins  (which  thing 
perseverance  will  always  do  for  him),  and 
that  with  the  sense  he  takes  away  .the 
guilt  of  them,  and  that  the  only  sinner  is 
the  conscious,  trembling,  afi^ghtened,  re- 
luctant sinner;  that  the  confirmed  sinner 
n  not  a  sinner  at  all;  unless  we  will  ad- 
f«nce  this,  which  affironts  all  principles  of 
justice  and  sense,  we  must  confess,  that 
secret  sins  are  both  possible  and  firequent 
things;  that  with  the  habitual  sinner,  and 
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with  every  man^  in  ao  &r  as  he  is^  and  in 
that  article  in  whidi  he  is,  an  habitual  sinners 
this  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case. 

What,  then,  are  the  reflecticms  suitable 
to  such  a  case?  First,  to  join  inosjt.ain- 
cerdlj  with  the  Psalmist  in  his  prayeirto 
Gody  *^  O  cleanse  thou  me  from  my  wfir 
GVBtBuilts.''  Secondly,  to  see,  in  this  con- 
ttskntion,  the  exceedingly  great  dang^ 
of  evil  habits  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  dreadful 
thii^  to  commit  sins  without  knowing  it^ 
and  yet  to  have  those  sins  to  answer  for. 
lliali  is  dreadful:  and  yet  it  is  no  othi^ 
than  the  just  consequences  and  e£fect  ot 
sinfid  habits.  They  destroy  in  us  the  per- 
ception of  guilt;  that  experience  proves* 
They  do  not  destroy  the  guilt  itself;  that 
no  man  can  argue,  because  it  leads  to  in* 
justice  and  absurdity. 

How  wdl  does  the  Scripture  express  the 
stake  of  an  habitual  sinner,  when  it  calls 
him  ^^  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins !"  His 
conscience  is  dead :  that,  which  ought  to 
be  the  living,  actuating,  governing  prin- 
ciple  of  the  whole  man,  is  dead  within 
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him  ;  is  extinguished  by  the  power  of  sin 
reigniiig  in  his  heart  He  is  incapable  of 
perceiving  his  sins,  whilst  he  commits  them 
with  greediness.  It  is  evident  that  a  vast 
alteration  must  take  place  in  such  a  man^ 
before  he  be  brought  into  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. It  is  a  great  change  from  inno- 
cence to  guilt,  when  a  man  falls  from 
a  life  of  virtue  to  a  life  of  sin.  But  the  reco- 
very from  it  is  much  greater  ;  because  the 
very  secrecy  of  our  sins  to  ourselves,  the 
unconsciousness  of  them,  which  practice 
and  custom,  and  repetition  and  habit,  have 
produced  in  us,  is  an  almost  unsurmount** 
able  hindrance  to  an  effectual  reformation. 
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SERMON  XVII. 


SERIOUSNESS  OF  HEART  AS   TO  RELIGIOK« 


LuKEi  viii.  15. 

But  that  an  the  good  ground  are  the^  who 
in  an  honest  and  good  hearty  having  heard 
the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth frtdt  with 
patience. 

IT  may  be  true,  that  a  right  religious  prin-* 
ciple  produces  corresponding  external 
actions,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  true,  that 
external  actions  are  what  we  should  always, 
or  entirely,  or  principally,  look  to  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  our  religious  charac- 
ter;  or  from  whence  alone  we  should  draw 
our  assurance  and  evidence  of  being  in  the 
right  way. 
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External  actions  must  depend  upon 
ability^  and  must  wait  for  opportunity. 
From  a  change  in  the  heart,  a  visible  out- 
ward change  will  ensue ;  from  an  amend«- 
ment  of  disposition  an  amended  conduct 
will  follow ;  but  it  may  neither  be  so  so<hi^ 
nor  so  evident,  nor  to  such  a  degree,  as  we 
may  at  first  sight  expect,  inasmuch  as  it 
will  be  regulated  by  occasions  and  by 
ability.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  (for  I  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  so),  that  there  is  any 
person  so  forlorn  and  destitute,  as  to  hwp 
no  good  in  his  power;  expensive  kind»> 
liesses  may  not ;  but  there  is  mudi  kind^- 
Bess,  which  is  hot  expensive :  a  kindness 
of  temper;  a  readiness  to  oblige;  a  will^ 
ingness  to  assist ;  a  constant  inclinatkm  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  all 
who  are  about  us,,  of  all  with  whom  we 
have  concern  or  conjuection,  of  all  withi 
whom  we  associate  or  converse^ 

^  Tliere  is  also  a  concern  for  the  virtue  of 

tliose,  over  whom,  or  with  whom,  we  can 

have  any  sort  of  influence,  which  is  a  na^ 

'tural  concomitant  of  a  radical  concern  £>r 

virtue  in  ourselves.  .    •/* 
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But  above  all,  it  is  undoubtedly  in  t!9ery 
person's  power,  whether  poor  or  rich,  weak 
or  strong,  ill  or  well  endowed  by  nature  <Mr 
education,  it  is,  I  say,  in  every  pei'san's 
power  to  avoid  sin ;  if  he  caii  do  little 
good,  to  take  care  that  he  do  no  ill. 

Although,  therefore^  diere  be  no  perscm 
in  the  world  so  circumstanced/  but  who 
both  can,  and  will  testify  his  inward  ^rin« 
tfiple  by  his  outward  behaviour,  in  one 
shi^e  or  other ;  yet,  on  account  of  the  very 
great  difference  of  those  circumstances  in 
which  men  are  placed,  and  to  which  their 
outward  exertions  are  subjected,  outward 
behaviour  is  not  always  a  just  measure  df 
inward  principle. 

But  there  is  a  second  case,  and  that  but 
too  common,  in  which  outward  behaviour 
is  no  measure  of  religious  principle  at  all; 
and  that  is,  when  it  springs  from  other  and 
'^different  motives  and  reasons,  from  those 
which  religion  presents.  A  very  bad  main 
may  be  externally  good :  a  man  completely 
irreligious  at  the  heart  may,  for  the  sake  of 
character,  for  the  advantage  of  having  a 
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good  charactery  for  the  sake  of  decency,  for 
the  sake  of  being  trusted  and  respected, 
and  well  spoken  of,  from  a  love  of  praise 
and  commendation,  from  a  view  of  carry- 
ing hb  schemes  and  designs  in  the  world, 
or  of  raising  himself  by  strength  of  charac- 
ter, or  at  least  from  a  fear  lest  a  tainted  cha- 
racter should  be  an  obstacle  to  his  advance- 
ment—  fix>m  these,  and  a  thousand  such 
sort  of  considerations,  which  might  be 
reckoned  up;  and  with  which,  it  is  evident, 
that  religion  hath  no  concern  or  connection 
whatever,  men  may  be  both  active,  and 
forward,  and  liberal  in  doing  good,  and 
exceedingly  cautious  of  giving  offence  by 
doing  evil ;  and  this  may  be  either  whoUy, 
or  in  part,  the  case  with  ourselves. 

In  judgmg  therefore,  and  examining  our- 
selves, with  a  view  of  knowing  the  real  con- 
dition of  our  souls,  the  real  state  and  the 
truth  of  our  spiritual  situation  in  respect 
to  God,  and  in  respect  to  salvation,  it  is 
neither  enough,  nor  is  it  safe,  to  look  only 
to  our  external  conduct 

I  do  not  speak  in  anyxhanner  of  judg- 
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ing  of  other  men :  if  Jthat.  were  necessary,  afc 
all,  which,  with  a  view  to  religion,  it  nerer 
is,  different  rules  must  be  laid  .down  for 
it.  I  now  only  speak  of  that  which  is  ne-. 
cessary,  and  most  absolutely  so,  in  ju^ing 
rightly  of  ourselves.  To  our  hearts,  jther^ 
fi>jre,  /we  must  look  for  the  marks  and 
tokens,  of  salvation,,  for  the  evidence.  o£ 
being  in  the  right  way.  ^^  That  oa  the 
gdod  ground  are  they,  who  in  an  honest 
and  good  heart  bring  forth  fruit  with 
patience/' 

One  of  these  marks,  and  that  no  slight 
one,  is  seriousness  at  the  heart      I  can 
have  no  hope  at  all  of  a  man,  who  does 
not  find  himself  serious  in  religious  mat-* 
ters,  serious  at  the  heart     If  the  judg- 
ment of  Almighty  God  at  the  last  day ;  if 
the  difference  between  being  saved  and: 
beipglost;  being  accepted  in  the  .beloved, 
and  being  past  forth  into  outer  darkness; 
beiqg  bid  by  a  tremendous  word  either  to 
enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Father,  or  ta. 
go  into  the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  for  all  who  have  served  him 
and  not  Godi.i^C.  these,  things   da  not 
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either  that  we  do  not  believe :  them»:ior 
that  wetiave  not  yet  thought  of  them  at 
all,  or  that  we  have  positively  broken  off 
thinking  of  them,  have  turned  away  frcriin 
the  subject,  have  refused  td  let  it  enter, 
have  shut  our  minds  against  it,  or,  lastly, 
that  such  a  levity  of  mind  is  our  charac- 
ter, as  nothing  whatever  can  make  any 
serious  impression  upon.  Inany  of  theie 
cases  OUT  condition  is  deplofisble;  we  can- 
not look  for  salvation  from  Christ's  reLi- 
gion  under  any  of  them.  Do  we  waiit 
seriousness  concerning  religion,  because 
we  do  not  believe  in  it?  we  cannot  exr 
pect  salvation  from  a  religion  which,  we 
reject.  What  the  root  of  imbelief  in  us 
may  be,  how  far  voluntary  and  avoidaUe, 
how  far  involuntary  and  unavoidable,  God 
knows,  and  Grod  only  knows :  and,  there- 
finre,  he  will  in  his  mercy  treat  us  as  he 
thinketh  fit.;  but  we  have  not  the  ireli^n 
to  rely  upon,  to  foun^  our.  hopes  updn; 
we  cannot,  as  I  say  again,  expect  salvation 
fituQQ  a  religion  which  we  rejects  i 

•  -     ,  .  .  K  "^  '■  .    . .   '.  ' 
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that  we  have  Boit  yet  thought  of  these 
thmgS}  and  therefore  it  is,  that  we  are  not 
serious  about  them,  it  is  high  time  with, 
every  on6  that  he  do  think  of  them. 
These  great  events  are  not  at  a  distance 
irom  us ;  theyciJapproach  to  every  one  of 
us  with  the  end  of  our  lives;  they  ore 
the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
if  they  took  place  at  our  deaths.  It  is  or- 
dained for  men  once  to  die,  and  after  that 
judgment  Wherefore  it  is  folly /in  any 
man  or  woman  whatever,  in  any  thing 
above  a  child,,  to  say ^  they  have  not 
thought  of  religion  i  it  is  worse  than  SaXLjf 
it  is  high  presumption.  How  know  th^ 
that  they  will  be  permitted  to  think  of  it 
at  all?'  It  is  an  answer  one  sometimes 
receives,  but  it  is  a  foolish  answer.  Re- 
ligion can  do  no  good  till  it  sinks  into  the 
thoughts.  Commune  with  thyself  and  be 
atill.  Can  any  health,  or  strengtlit  or 
youth,  any  vivacity  of  spiriti^  any  crowd 
or  hurry  of  business,  much  less  any  oonrse 
of  pleasures,  be  an  excuse  for  not  think- 
ing about  religion  ?  Is  it  of  importance 
only  to  the  old  and  infinui  and  djiing,  to 
be  saved?  is  it  not  <tf  the  same  impdrtaace 
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to  the  young  and  strong?  can  they  be  saved 
without  religion  ?  or  can  religion  save  them 
without  thinking  about  it? 

Ify  thirdly,  such  a  levity  of  mind  be  our 
character,  as  nothing  can  make  an  im* 
pression  upon,  this  levity  must  be  cured, 
bdbre  ever  we  can  draw  near  unto  Grod. 
Surely  human  life  wants  not  materials  and 
occasions  for  the  remedying  of  this  great 
infirmity.  Have  we  met  with  no  troubles 
to  bring  us  to  ourselves?  no  disasters  in 
our  affairs  ?  no  losses  in  our  families?  no 
stirokes  of  misfortune  or  affliction  ?  no  visit* 
ations  in  our  health?  no  warnings  in  our 
constitution  ?  If  none  of  these  things  have 
be&llen  us,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
we  continue  to  want  seriousness  and  solir 
dity  of  character,  then  it  shows  how  neces*- 
tory  these  things  are  for  our  real  interest 
and  for  our  real  happiness :  we  are  exam- 
ples how  little  mankind  can  do  without 
them ;  imd  that  a  state  of  unclouded  plean 
sure  and  prosperity  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  unfit  for  man*  It  generates  the  pre- 
cise evil  we  complain  of,  a  giddiness  and 
hfity  of  temper  up<«  which  ridigion  can* 
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nofegct  It  indisposes  a  man  for  weighty" 
and  momentous  concerns  of  any  kind;  but 
it  most  fatally  disqualifies  him  for  the  con- 
cerns of  religion.  That  is  its  worst  con- 
secjuence,  though  others  may  be  bad.  I 
bdieve,  therefore^  first,  that  there  is  sudi  a 
thing  as  a  levity  of  thought  and  characteri 
upon  which  religion  has  no  effect.  I  be- 
lieve, secondly,  that  this  is  greatly  che- 
rifriied  by  health  and  pleasures,  and  pros- 
perity, and  gay  society.  I  believe  thirdly, 
that,  whenever  this  is  the  case,  these 
things,  which  are  accounted  such  blessings^ 
which  men  covet  and  envy,  are  in  truths 
deep  and  heavy  calamities.  For,  lastly,  i 
believe,  that  this  levity  must  be  changed 
into  seriousness  before  the  mind  infected 
with  it  can  come  unto  God ;  and  most  at^ 
suredly  true  it  is,  that  we  cannot  come  to 
happiness  in  the  next  world,  unless  we  come 
to6odinthis« 

I  repeat  again,  therefore,  that  we  must 
look  to  our  hearts  for  our  character :' not 
simply  or  solely  to  our  actions,  which  may 
be  and  will  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  but  to 
the  internal  state  of  oui^  disposition.  That 
is  the  place  in  which  religion  dwells;  in 
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that  it  GODfiists*  And  I  also,  repeat  that 
one  of  these  internal  marks  of  a  right  dis^ 
position,  of  an  honest  and  good  hearty  as 
relative  to  religion,  is  seriousness.  Thwe 
can  be  no  true  religion  without.it.  And 
further,  a  mark  and  test  of  a  growing  re- 
iigipny  is  a  growing  seriousness;  so  that 
when,  instead  of  seeing  these  things  at  a 
distance,  we  begin  to  look  near  upon 
them  ;  when,  from  faint,  they  become  dis- 
tinct ;  when,  instead .  of  now  and  then 
perceiving  a  slight  sense  of  these  matters^ 
a  hasty  passage  of  them,  as  it  were^ 
through  the  thoughts,  they  begin  to  rest 
and  settle  there:  in  a  word^  when  we 
become  zerious  about  religion,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  may  we  hope  that  things 
are  going  on  right  within  us;  that  the 
soil  is  prepared ;  the  seed  sown.  Its  future 
growth  and  maturity  and  firuit.loay  not  y^t 
be  known,  but  the  ^e^  is  sown,  in  the 
heart :  and  in  a  serious  heart  it  will  not  be 
sown  in  vain ;  in  a  heart  not  yet  becoine 
serious,  it  may. 

.  Religious  seriousness  is  not  churlishness, 
is  not  severity,  is  not  gloominess,  is  not 
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melancholy  :  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  dispth 
iUian  of  mind^  and,  like  every  disposition 
it  will  show  itself  one  way  or  other.  It 
willy  -in  the  first  place,  neither  invite,  nor 
entertain,  nor  encourage  any  thing  which 
has  a  tendency  to  turn  religion  into  ridi^ 
cule.  -  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
that  a  serious  mind  should  find  deii^ 
or  amusement  in  so  doing;  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things,  that  it  should  not  feel  an 
inward  pain  and  reluctance  wh^iever  it 
is  done.  Therefore,  if  we  are  arable,  of 
being  pleased  with  hearing  xeligion  treated^ 
or  talked  of  with  levity;  made  in  any 
manner  whatever,  an  object  of  sport  and 
jesting ;  if  we  are  capable  of  making  it  so 
ourselves,  or  joining  with  others,  as  in.  a 
diversion,  in  so  doing ;  nay,  if  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  at  the  heart  grieved  and 
ofibnded,  whenever  it  is  our  lot  to  be  pre- 
sent at  such  sort  of  conversation  and  dia« 
course:  then  is  the  inference,  as  to  our« 
selves,  infallible,  that  we  are  not  yet  seri- 
ous in  our  religion ;  and  then  it  will  be  for 
us  to  remember,  that  seriousness  is  one  of 
those  marks  by  which  we  may  fiurly  judge 
of  tlie  state  of  our  mind  and  disposition^ 
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as  to  religkm:  and'that  the  Mate  of  our 
nuiid  and  disposition  w  the  very, thing  to 
be  consulted/  to  be  hnown,  to  beexamin-i 
ed  and  searched  into^  for  the  purpose,  of 
ascertaining,  whether  we  are  in  a  light  and 
safe  way,  or  not.     Words  and  actions  are 
to  be  judged  of,  with  a  reference  to  the 
disposition   which  they  indicate.      There 
may  be  a  language,  there  may  be  expres- 
sions, there  may  be  behaviour,  of  no  very 
great  consequence  in  itself  and  considered 
in  itself,    but  of  very  great  consequence 
indeed,   when   considered  as  indicating  a 
disposition  and  state  of  mind.     If  it  show, 
with  respect  to  religion,  that  to  be  want* 
ing    within    which    ought    to    be    there, 
namely,   a  deep   and  fixed  sense  of  our 
personal  and  individual   concern  in  reli- 
gion, of  its  importance  above  all   other 
important  things:    then    it    shows,    that 
there  is   yet   a  deficiency  in  our  hearts; 
which,  without  delay,    must  be  supplied 
by   closer    meditation   upon    the    subject 
than  we  have  hitherto  used;   and,   above 
all,  by  earnest  and   unceasing  prayer  for 
such  a  portion  and  measure  of  spiritual 
influence  shed  upon  our  hearts,   as  may 
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care  and  remedy  that  heedlessness  and 
coldness,  and  deadness,  and  unconceniy 
which  are  fatal,  and  under  which,  we 
have:«o  much  reason  to  know,  that  we  aa 
yet  unhikppily  labour. 
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SERMON  XVIII. 

THE   EFFICACY   OF  THE   PEATH  OF  CHRIST. 
(PART  I.) 


Hebbews,  ix.  26. 

'Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  rocHd  hath  he 
appeared  to  put  away  rin  by  the  Mcrifice 
of  himself. 

THE  salvation  of  mankind,  and  most  par- 
ticularly in  so  far  as  the  death  and  pas- 
sion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  are  concerned 
in  it,  and  whereby  he  comes  to  be  called 
-enr  Saviour  and  our  Redeemer,  ever  has 
been^  and  ever  must  be^  a  most  interesting 
subject  to  all  serious  minds. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  in  which  there 
is  no  division  or  diflBbrence  of  opinion  at 
all;  ^ich  ifl^  that  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ 
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is  spoken  of,  in  reference  to  human  salva* 
tion,  in  terms  and  in  a  manner,  in  which 
the  death  of  no  person  whatever  is  spoken 
of  besides.  Others  have  died  martyrs,  as 
Well  as  our  Lord.  Others  have  suffered 
in  a  righteous  cause,  as  well  as  he;  but 
that  is  said  of  him,  and  of  his  death  and 
sufferings,  which  is  not  said  of  any  one  ' 
else.  An  efficacy  and  a  concern  are  ascribed 
to  them,  in  the  business  of  human  salva- 
tion, which  are  not  ascribed  to  any  other. 

What  may  be  called  the  first  Gospel  de* 
daration  upon  this  subject,  ia  the  excUu 
mation  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  heaaw 
Jesus  coming  unto  him :  ^^  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  thfc 
world.^  I  think  it  plain,  that  when  Jehn 
called  our  Lord  the  Lamb  of  God,  he 
spoke  with  a  relation  to  his  being  sacri- 
ficed, and  to  the  effect  of  that  sacrifice 
upon  the  pardon  of  human  sin :  and  thk, 
you  will  observe,  was  said  of  him,  even 
before  he  entered  upon  his  office.  If  any 
doubt  could  be  made  of  the  meaning  oi 
the  Baptist's  expression,  it  is  settled  by 
other  places,  in  which  the  like  aUunon  to 
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a  Lamb  b  adopted ;  and  where  the  allu- 
sioD  is  specifically  applied  to  his  de^lh, 
obosidered  as  a  sacrifice. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  following 
words  of  Isaiah  are,  by  Philip  the  evange- 
list, distinctly  applied  to  our  Lord,  and  to 
our  Lord's  death.  ^^  He  was  led  as  a  sheep 
to  the  slaughter;  and  like  a  Lamb  dumb 
befi>re  hb  shearers :  so  opened  he  not  his 
mouth;  in  his  humiliation  his  judgment 
was  taken  away,  and  who  shall  declare  his 
generation  ?  for  his  life  is  taken  firom.  ^e 
earth:"  therefore  it  was  to  his  death,  you 
see,  that  the  description  relates.  Nowj  I 
say,  that  this  is  applied  to  Christ  most  di^ 
tinctly;  for  the  pious  eunuch,  who  wibB 
reading  the  passage. in  his  chariot,  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  to  whom  it  should  be  applied. 
**  I  pray  thee,'*  saith  he  to  Philip,  "  of 
whom  speaketh  the  prophet  this  ?  of  him- 
self or  of  some  other  man  ?"  And  Philip, 
you  read,  taught  him  that  it  was  spoke^Ei  of 
Christ  And  I  say,  secondly,  that  this  par- 
ticular part  and  expression  of  the  prophecy 
being  applied  to  Christ's  death,  carries  the 
whole  prophecy  to  the  same  subject :  for  it 
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is  undoubtedly  one  entire  prophecy :  there- 
fore the  other  expressions,  which  are  still 
stronger,  are  applicable  as  well  as  this. 
^^  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions  • 
he  ^  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ; 
and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed :  the 
Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  lis 
all."  There  is  a  strong  and  very  apposite 
text  of  St  Peter's,  in  which  the  applica^ 
tion  of  the  term  ^^  Lamb"  to  our  Lord,  and 
the  sense,  in  which  it  is  applied,  can  admit 
of  no  question  at  all.  It  is  in  the  1st 
chapter  of  the  1st  epistle,  the  18th  and 
19th  verses:  ^^  Forasmuch  as  ye  know, 
that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corrupti- 
ble things,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot"  All  the  use  I  make  of 
these  passages  is  to  show,  that  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  six  hundred  years  before  his  birth ; 
St  John  the  Baptist,  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  his  ministry ;  St  Peter,  his  friend, 
companion,  and  apostle,  after  the  transac- 
tion was  over,  speak  of  Christ's  death 
under  the  figure  of  a  Lamb  being  sacri- 
ficed: that  is^  as  having  the  effect  of  a 
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saarifice^  the  effect  in  kind,  though  infi- 
nitdj  higher  in  degree,  upon  the  pardon 
of  Mns,  and  the  procurement  of  salvation  $ 
and  thfit  this  is  spoken  of  the  death  of  no 
other  person  whatever. 

Other  plain  and  distinct  passages,  de- 
claring the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  are 
the  following :  Hebrews,  ix.  26.  "  Now 
onee  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  ap* 
peared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself.  Christ  was  once  ofiered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  many :  and  unto  them  that 
look  for  him  shdl  he  appear  the  second 
time  without  sin  unto  salvation."  And  in 
the  xth  chap.  12th  ver.  ^<  This  man,  after 
he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  for  ever 
sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  for  by 
one  offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified.''  I  observe  a^n, 
that  nothing  of  this  sort  is  said  of  ^^ 
death  of  any  other  person;  no  such  effi- 
cacy is  imputed  to  any  other  martyrdom. 
So  likewise,  in  the  following  text,  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans:  "  While  we  were 
yet  siiiners  Christ  died  for  us ;  much  more 
then  being  now  justified  by  his  bipod  we 
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shall  be  saved  from  wrath  throagh  him'; 
for  if,  when  we  wefe  enemies,  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Sott, 
much  more  being  reconciled  we  shall  be 
save4  by  his  life."  "  Reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son ;"  therefore  that  death 
had  an  efficacy  in  our  reconciliation ;  but 
reconciliation  is  preparatory  to  salya(i(m. 
The  same  thing  is  said  by  the  same  apostle 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colossians :  ^  He  has 
reconciled  us  to  his  Father  in  his  croas, 
and  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death.** 
What  is  said  of  reconciliation  in  these 
texts,  it  is  said  in  other  texts  of  sanctifioi- 
tion,  which  also  is  preparatory  to  salvation. 
Thus,  Hebrews,  x.  10.  ♦*  we  are  sanctified  :'* 
how  ?  namely,  "  by  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Christ  once  for  all :"  so  again  in 
the  same  epistle,  *^  the  blood  of  Jesus  is 
called  the  blood  of  the  covenant  by  which 
we  are  sanctified." 

In  these  and  many  niore  passages,  thit 

lie  spread  in  different  parts  of  the  New 

Testament,  it  appears  to  be  asserted,  that 

the  death  of  Christ  had  an  efficacy  in  the. 

4>rocuTenient  of  human  salvation^     Now 
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these  expresBioDS  mean  something:  mean 
something  substantially  they  are  used  con- 
cerning no  other  person,  nor  the  death  of 
any  other  person  whatever.  Therefore 
Christ's  death  was  something  more  than  a 
confirmation  of  his  preaching ;  something 
more  than  a  pattern  of  a  holy  and  patient, 
and  perhaps  voluntary,  martyrdom ;  some- 
thing more  than  necessarily  antecedent  to 
his  resurrection,  by  which  he  gave  a  grand 
and  cleur  proof  of  human  resurrection. 
CSirist's  death  was  all  these,  but  it  was 
something  more;  because  none  of  these 
^dds,  nor  all  of  them,  satisfy  the  text  you 
have  heard;  come  up  to  the  assertions 
and  declarations  which  are  delivered  con- 
cerning it 

.  Now  allowing  the  subject  to  stop  here ; 
allowing  that  we  know  nothing,  nor  can 
know  any  thing  concerning  it,  luit  what  is 
written ;  and  that  nothing  more  is  written, 
than  that  the  death  of  Christ  had  a  real 
and  essential  efiect  upon  human  salvation : 
we  have  certainly  before  us  a  doctrine  of 
a  very  peculiar,  perhaps  I  may  say,  of  a 
very  unexpected  kind,  in  some  measure 
.    T  4 
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hidden  in  the  counsels  of  the  divine  natu?^ 
but  still  so  far  revealed  to  us,  as  to  eitcite 
two  great  religious  sentiments,  admiratiGn 
and  gratitude. 

That  a  person  of  a  nature  different  from 
all  other  men ;  nay  superior,  for  so  he  is 
distinctly  described  to  be,  to  all  created 
beings,  whether  men  or  angels:  united 
with  the  Deity  as  no  other  person  is  united  ; 
that  such  a  person  should  come  down  &&m 
heaven,  and  suffer  upbn  earth  the  pains  of 
an  excruciating  death,  and  that  these  his 
Irtibmissions  and  sufferings  should  avitil  and 
produce  a  great  effect  in  the  pirocurement 
of  the  future  salvation  of  mankind,  cannot 
but  excite  wonder.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  on  that  account ;  on  the  con- 
trary it  might  be  reasonably  supposed  be- 
forehand, that  if  any  thing  was  disclosed 
to  us  touching  a  future  life,  and  touching 
the  dispensations  of  God  to  men^  it  would 
foe  something  of  a  nature  to  excite  admir- 
ation.  In  the  world  in  which  we  live,  we 
may  be  said  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
its  laws  and  constitution,  and  nature:  we 
have  lon^  experienced  them:  as  also  of 
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the  beings  with  whom  we  converse^  <Mr 
amongst  whom  we  are  cQnversaQts  we  may 
be  said  to  understand  something:  at  leaat 
they  are  familiar  to  us:  we  are  not  sxeh 
prised  with  appearances  which  every  day 
occur.  But  of  the  world  and  the  life  to 
which  we  are  destined,  and  of  the  beingp 
amongst  whom  we  may  be  brought,  the 
case  .  is  altogether  different.  Here  is  119 
experience  to  explain  things ;  no  use  oc 
familiarity  to  take  off  surprise,  to  reccmcilB 
us  to  difficulties,  to  assist  our  appr^}e»? 
sion.  In  the  new  order,  of  things^  accofdU 
ing  to  the  new  laws  of  nature,  every  tbii^ 
wiU  he  suitable;  suitable  to  the.beio^ 
who  are  to  occupy  the  future  world :  but 
that  suitableness  cannot,  as  it  seems  to  mOf 
be  possibly  perceived  by  us,,  until  we  are 
acquainted  with  that  order  and  with  those 
beings*  So  that  it  arises,  ^asi  it  weret  iroiri 
the  necessity  of  things,  that  what  is  -  told 
us  by  a  divine  messenger  of  heavenly  9^ 
&irs,  of  affairs  purely  spiritual,  that  is,  rei? 
latii^  purdly  to  another  worid,  must.be 
90  ccnnprehend^  by  us,  as  to  excite  bAt 
miration.   .  /i 
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But  secondly;  partially  as  we  may,  or 
perhaps  must,  comprehend  this  subject,  in 
common  with  all  subjects  which  relate 
strictly  and  solely  to  the  nature  of  our 
future  life,  we  may  comprehend  it  quite 
sufficiently  for  one  purpose ;  and  that  is 
gratitude.  It  was  only  for  a  moral  pur- 
pose that  the  thing  was  revealed  at  all; 
and  that  purpose  is  a  sense  of  gratitude 
and  obligation.  This  was  the  use  which 
the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  who  knew  the 
most,  made  of  their  knowledge.  This  was 
the  turn  they  gave  to  their  meditations 
upon  the  subject;  the  impression  it  left 
upon  their  hearts.  That  a  great  and  happy 
Being  should  voluntarily  enter  the  world 
in  a  mean  and  low  condition,  and  humble 
himself  to  a  death  upon  the  cross,  that  is 
to  be  executed  as  a  malefactor,  in  order, 
by  whatever  means  it  was  done,  to  pro- 
mote the  attainment  of  salvation  to  man- 
kind, and  to  each  and  every  one  of  them- 
selves, was  a  theme  they  dwelt  upon  with 
feelings  of  the  warmest  thankfulness ;  be- 
cause they  were  feelings  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  benefit  Earthly 
benefits  are  nothing  compared  with  those 
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which  are  heavenly.  That  they  felt  from 
the  bottom  of  their  souls.  That,  in  my 
opinion,  we  do  not  feel  as  we  ought  But 
feeling  this,  they  never  ceased  to  testify, 
to  acknowledge,  to  express  the  deepest 
obligation,  the  most  devout  consciousness 
of  that  obligation,  to  their  Lord  and  Mas- 
ter ;  to  him,  whom,  for  what  he  had  done 
and  suffered,  they  regarded  as  the  finisher 
<^  their  faiths  and  the  author  of  tli^ir  sal- 
vation. 
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SERMON  XIX. 

ALL  STAND  IN  NEED  OF  A  REDEEMER. 
(PART  IL) 


Hebrews,  ix.  26. 


Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath  he 
appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice 
of  himself. 

TN  former  discourses  upon  this  text  I  have 
shown  first,  that  the  Scriptures  expressly 
state  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  as  having 
an  efficacy  in  the  procurement  of  human 
salvation,  which  is  not  attributed  to  the 
death  or  sufferings  of  any  other  person, 
however  patiently  undergone,  or  unde- 
servedly inflicted ;  and  secondly  *,  that 
this  efficacy  is  quite  consistent  with  our 
obligation  to  obedience :  that  good  works 
still   remain    the  condition  of   salvation^ 

*  Tliis  second  discourse  has  not  been  met  with.  ^ 


■'•'  "<  *C        /  i^y*^**- 
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though  not  the  cause ;  the  cause  being  the 
mercy  of  Almighty  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  There  is  no  man  living,  perhaps, 
who  has  considered  seriously  the  state  of 
his  soul,  to  whom  this  is  not  a  consoling 
doctrine,  and  a  grateful  truth.  But  there 
are  some  situations  of  mind  which  dispose 
us  to  feel  the  weight  and  importance  of 
this  doctrine  more  than  others.  These 
situations  I  will  endeavour  to  describe ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  to  point  out  how  much  more 
satisfactory  it  is  to  have  a  Saviour  and 
Redeemer,  and  the  mercies  of  our  Creator 
excited  toward  us,  and  communicated  to 
us  by  and  through  that  Saviour  and  Re^ 
deemer,  to  confide  in  and  rely  upon,  than 
any  grounds  of  merit  in  ourselves. 

First,  then,  souls  which,  are  really  la- 
bouring and  endeavouring  after  salvation, 
and  with  sincerity  —  such  souls  are  every 
hour  made  sensible,  deeply  sensible  of  the 
deficiency  and  imperfection  of  their  en- 
deavours. Had  they  no  ground,  therefore^ 
for  hope,  but  merits  that  is  to  say,  could 
they  look  for  nothing  more  than  what  they 
should  strictly  deserve^  their  prospect  would 
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be  very  uncomfortable.  I  see  not  hotr 
they  could  look  for  heaven  at  alL  They 
may  form  a  conception  of  the  virtue  aad 
obedience  which  might  seem  to  be  entitled . 
to  a  high  reward;  but  when  they  cora# 
to  review  their  own  performances,  and,  to 
compare  them  with  that  conception  j  when 
they  see  how  short  they  have  proved  of 
what  they  ought  to  have  been,  a&d  of  wkat 
they  might  have  been,  how  weak  and  broken 
were  their  best  offices;  they  will  be  the 
first  to  confess,  that  it  is  infinitely  for  their 
comfort  that  they  have  some  other  resource 
than  their  own  righteousness.  One  iofaU 
lible  efiect  of  sincerity  in  our  endeavours 
is  to  beget  in  us  a  knowledge  of  our  imper* 
•fections.  The  careless,  the  heedless,  the 
thoughtless,  the  nominal  Christian,  feels  no 
want  of  a  Saviour,  an  intercessor,  a  media- 
jtor,  because  he  feels  not  his  own  defed^* 
Try  in  earnest  to  perform  the  duties  of 
rdigion,  and  you  will  soon  leam  how  in* 
complete  your  best  performances  are.  I 
can  hardly  mention  a  branch  of  our  duty, 
which  is  not  liable  to  be  both  impure  in 
the  motive,  and  imperfect  in  the  execu* 
tion;  or  a  branch  of  our  duty  in  which 
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our  endeavours  can  found  their  hopes  of 
acceptance  upon  any  thing  but  extended 
mercy  f  and  the  efficacy  of  those  means  and 
causes  which  have  procured  it  to  be  so 
extended. 


In  the  first  place,  is  not  this,  the 
with  our  acts  of  piety  and  devotion  ?  We 
may  admit,  that  pure  and  perfect  pie^ 
hasanatara^  title  to  reward  at  the,  hand 
of  God.  But  is  ours  ever  such?  To  be 
pure  in  its  motive,  it  ought,  to  .proceed 
from  a  sense  of  jGrod  Almighty's  goodness 
towards  us,  add  from  no  other  source,  or 
cause,  or  motive  whatsoever.  Whertes 
even  pious,  comparatively  pious  men,  wisll 
acknowledge,  that  authority,  custom,  d^ 
cency,  imitation,  have  a  share  in  most , of 
their  religious  exercises,  and  that  thejr 
cannot  warrant  any  of  their  devotions  to 
be  entirely  independent  of  these  caused. 
I  would  not  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
oonsiderations  here  recited.  They  axfie^ 
tentimes  necessary  inducements,  and  they 
may  be  means  of  bringing  us  to  better ; 
but  still  it  is  trae,  that  devotion  is  not 
pure  in  its  origin,   unless   it  flow  firom  a 
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tense  of  G^  Almighlrf'«  gi»odtieii6;  un^ 
teixed  with  any  other  reason;  Birt;  if  ouf 
worship  of  God  be  defective  in  its  priiioi- 
pie,  and  often  debased  by  the  mixture  of 
impure  motives,  it  is  still  more  deficient^ 
when  we  come  to  regard  it  in  its  perform* 
aoces;  Our  devotions  are  broken  and  in- 
terrupted, or  they  are  cold  and  languid; 
Worldly  thoughts  intrude  themselves  upon 
them.  Our  worldly  heart  is  tied  down  to 
the  earth.  Our  devotions  are  unworthy 
of  God.  We  lift  not  up  our  hearts  tmto 
him.  Our  treasure  is  upon  earth,  and  out 
hearts  are  with  our  treasure.  That  heavenly^- 
TOindedness  which  ought  to  be  inseparable 
frotn  religious  exercises  does  not  accom*- 
pany  durs;  at  least  not  constantly.  I  speak 
liot  now  of  the  hypocrite  in  religion,  of 
him  who  only  makes  a  show  of  it  '  His 
case  comes  not  within  our  present  consi- 
deration. I  speak  of  those  who  astii  sin- 
cere men.  These  feel  the  imperfectioA  of 
their  services,  and  will  acknowledge  thftt 
I  have  not  stated  it  more  strongly  thiti 
what  is  true.  Imperfection'  cleaves  to 
every  part  of  it  Our  thankfulness*  is 
never  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  any  thing 
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like  it :  and  it  is  only  when  we  have  some 
particular  reason  for  being  pleased  that 
we  are  thankful  at  all.  Formality  is  apt 
continually  to  steal  upon  us  in  our  wor- 
ship :  more  especially  in  our  publick  wor- 
ship :  and  formality  takes  away  the  imme- 
diate consciousness  of.  what  we  are  doing : 
which  consciousness  is  the  very  life  of 
devotion ;  all  that  we  do  without  it  being  a 
dead  ceremony. 

No  man  reviews  his  services  towards 
God,  his  religious  servicesi  but  he  pec- 
ceives  in  them  much  to  be  forgiven^  much 
to  be  excused;  great!  unwortihiness  as  re- 
specting the  object  of  all  M^orship ;  much 
deficiency  and  imperfection  to  be .  passed 
over,  before  our  service,  can  be  deemed  in 
its  nature  an  acceptable  service.  That  sui^ 
services  therefore,  should,  in  fact»  be. al- 
lowed and  accepted,  and  that  no  less  an 
end  and  purpose  than  the  ^tainment  of 
heaven,  is  an  act  of  abounding  grace  and 
goodness  in  Him  who  accepts  them :  and 
we  are  taught  in  Scripture,  that  this  so 
much  wanted  grace  and  goodness  abounds 
towards    us,    through  Jesua.  Clurist^  and 
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particularly  through  his  sufferings  and  his 
death. 

But  to  pass  from  our  acts  of  worship, 
which  form  a  particular  part  only  of  our 
duty  to  God;  to  pass  from  these  to  our 
general  duty,  what,  let  us  ask,  is  that 
duty?  What  is  our  duty  towards  God? 
No  other,  our  Saviour  himself  tells  us, 
than  ^^  to  love  him  with  all  our  heart,  with 
all  our  soul,  with  all  our  strength,  and  with 
lU  our  mind,"  Luke,  x.  27.  Are  we  con- 
scious of  such  love,  to  such  a  degree  ?  If 
we  are  not,  then,  in  a  most  fundamental 
dutyf  we  fail  of  being  what  we  ought  to 
be.  Here,  then,  as  before,  b  a  call  for 
pardoning  mercy  on  the  part  of  God; 
which  mercy  is  extended  to  us  by  the  in^ 
tervention  of  Jesus  Christ :  at  least  so  the 
Scriptures  represent  it 

In  our  duties .  towards  one  another,  it 
may  be  said,  that  our  performances  are 
more  adequate  to  our  obligation,  than  in 
our  duties  to  Gk)d;  that  the  subjects  of 
them  lie  more  level  with  our  capacity.; 
and  there  may  be  truth  in  this  observation* 
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But  still  I  am  afraid^  that  both  in  prindple 
and  execution  our  performances  are  not 
only  defective^  but  defective  in  a  degree 
iv4iich   we  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of. 
l^e  rule  laid  down  for  us  is  this,  "  to  love 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves."     Which  rule, 
in  fact,  enjoins,  that  our  benevolence  be  as 
strong  as  our  self-interest;  that  we  be  as 
anxious  to  do  good,  as  quick  to  discover, 
as  eager  to  embrace,  every  opportunity  of 
doing  it,  and  as  active,  and  resolute,  and 
persevering  in  our  endeavours  to  do  it,  as 
we  are  anxious  for  ourselves,  and  active  in 
the  pursuit  of  our  own  interest     Now  is 
this  the  case  with  us  ?    Wherein  it  is  not, 
we  fall  below  our  rule.     In  the  apostles  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  this  rule  was  given 
j&om  his  own  mouth,  you  may  read  how  it 
operated :  and  their  example  proves,  what 
some  deny,  the  possibility  of  the  thing ; 
namely,  of  benevolence  being  as  strong  a 
motive  as  self-interest.     They  firmly  be- 
lieved, that  to  bring  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  Girist's  religion  was  the  greatest  possible 
good  that  could  be  done  unto  them ;  was 
the  highest  act  of  benevolence  they  could 
exercise.     And  accordingly,  they  set  about 
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this  work,  and  carried  it  on,  with  as  madt 
^^^^gy^  ^  much  ardour,  as  much  persevw* 
ance,  through  as  great  toils  and  labours,  «s 
many  sufferings  and  difficulties,  as  any 
person  ever  pursued  a  scheme  for  their 
owix  interest,  or  for  the  making  of  a  foxr 
tune.  They  could  not  possibly  have  done 
more  for  their  own  sakes  than  what  they 
did  for  the  sake  of  others.  They  literally 
loved  their  neighbours  as  themselves.  Some 
have  followed  their  example  in  this ;  and 
spme  have,  in  zeal  and  energy,  followed 
their  example  in  other  methods  of  doing, 
good.  For  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the 
particular  method  of  usefulness,  whi9h  the 
office  of  the  apostles  cast  upon  them,  is  the 
only  method,  or  that  it  is  a  method  even 
competent  to  many.  Doing  good,  without 
any  selfish  worldly  motive  for  doing  it,  is 
the  grand  thing :  the  mode  must  be  ]:egu- 
lated  by  opportunity  and  occasion.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  in  those,  whose 
power  of  doing  good,  according  to  any 
mode^  is  small,  the  principle  of  benevo- 
lence will  at  least  restrain  them  from  doing 
harm.  If  the  princi{^  be  subsisting  in  their 
hearts,  it  will  have  this  operation .  at  least 
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I  ask  therefore  again,  as  I  asked  before^  are 
we  AS  solicitous  to  seize  opportunities,  to 
look  out  for  and  embrace  occasions  of  doing 
good,  as  we  are  certainly  solicitous  to  lay 
hold  of  opportunities  of  making  advantage 
to.  ourselves,  and  to  embrace  all  occasions 
of  profit  and  self-interest  ?  Nay,  is  bene- 
volence strong  enough  to  hold  our  hand^ 
when  stretched  out  for  mischief?  is  it  al- 
ways sufficient  to  make  us  consider  what 
misery  we  are  producing,  whilst  we  are 
compassing  a  selfish  end,  or  gratifying  a 
lawless  passion  of  our  own  ?  Do  the  two 
principles  of  benevolence  and  selfrinterest 
possess  any  degree  of  parallelism  and  equa- 
lity in  our  hearts,  and  in  our  conduct?  If 
they  do,  then  so  far  we  come  up  to  our  rule. 
Wherein  they  do  not>  as  I  said  befcnre,  we 
&11  below  it. 

When  not  only  the  generality  of  noan- 
kind,  but  even  those  who  are  endeavouring 
tQ  do  their  duty,  apply  this  standard  to 
themselves,  they  are  made  to  leam  the  hu- 
miliating lesson  of  their  own  deficiency. 
That  such  our  deficiency  should  be  over* 
looked,  so  as  not  to  become  the:loSs  to  uaof 
u  3 
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happiness  after  death ;  that  our  pootf  weik^ 
bumble  endeavours  to  comply  with  our  Sti^' 
viour's  rule  should  be  received  and  not  re** 
jected ;  I  say,  if  we  hope  for  this,  we  must 
hi^e  for  it,  not  on  the  ground  of  congruity 
tit  desert,  which  it  will  not  bear,  but  from 
the  extreme  benignity  of  a  merciful  God; 
and  the  availing  mediation  of  a  Redeemcfir. 
Yowwill  observe  that  I  am  still,  and  lu»r» 
been  all  along,  speaking  of  sincere  men,  €^ 
those  who  are  in  earnest  in  their  duty,  and 
in  religion :  and  I  say,  upon  the  strength 
of  what  has  been  alleged,  that  even  these 
persons,  when  they  read '  in  Scripture  of 
the  riches  of  the  goodness  of  God,  of  the 
powerful  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ,  <if 
his  mediation  and  continual  intercessicm^ 
know  and  feel  in  their  hearts  that  they 
stand  in  need  of  them  all. 

In  that  remaining  class  of  duties,  which 
are  called  duties  to  ourselves,  the  observa* 
tion  we  have  made  upon  the  deficiency  of 
our  endeavours  applies  with  equal  or  with 
greater  force.  More  is  here  wanted  thaa 
the  mere  command  of  our  actions.  •  The 
heart  itself  is  to  be  regulated ;  the  hor^t 
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thtog  in  tkSis  world  to  manage.  The  aib<> 
tions  and  passions  are  to  be  kept  in  order  ^ 
constant  evil  propensities  are  to  be  con^ 
stantly  opposed.  I  apprehend,  that  everj 
sincere  man  is  conscious  how  unable  he  ia 
to  fulfil  this  part  of  his  duty,  even  to  his 
own  satisfaction:  and  if  our  conscience 
accuse  us,  ^^  God  is  greater  than  our  con- 
science,  and  knoweth  all  things."  If  we 
see  our  sad  failings,  He  must 

V 

God  forbid  that  any  thing  I  say,  either 
upon  this,  or  the  other  branches  of  out 
duty  should  damp  our  endeavours.  Let 
them  be  as  vigorous,  and  as  steadfast,  as 
they  can.  They  will  be  so  if  we  are  sin- 
cere; and  without  sincerity  there  is  no 
hope;  none  whatever.  But  there  will  al- 
ways be  left  enough,  infinitely  more  than 
enough,  to  humble  self-sufficiency. 

€ontempIate,  then,  what  is  placed  be- 
fore us:  heaven.  Understand  what  hea«* 
venis:  a  state  of  happiness  after  deaths 
exceeding  what,  without  experience,  it  ii 
possible  for  us  to  t:onc^ive,  and  unlimited 
in  duration.  This  is  a  reward  infinitely  be- 
yond any  thing  we  can  pretend  to,  as  of 
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ri^t^  as  merited^  as  due.  Some  distinc* 
tion  between  us  and  others,  between  the 
comparatively  good  and  the  bad,  might 
be  expected :  but,  on  these  grounds,  not 
such  a  reward  as  this,  even  were  our  ser- 
vices, I  mean  the  service  of  sincere  men, 
perfect.  But  such  services  as  ours,  in 
truth,  are,  such  services  as,  in  fact,  we 
perform,  so  poor,  so  deficient,  so.  broken, 
so  mixed  with  alloy,  so  imperfect  both  in 
principle  and  execution,  what  have  they 
to  look  for  upon  their  own  foundation  ? 
When,  therefore,  the  Scriptures  speak  to 
us  of  a  Redeemer,  a  mediator,  an  interces- 
sor for  us  ;  when  they  display  and  magnify 
the  exceedingly  great  mercies  of  God,  as 
aet  forth  in  the  salvation  pf  man,  accord- 
ing to  any  mode  whatever  which  he  might 
be  pleased  to  appoint;  and  therefore  in  that 
mode  which  the  Gospel  holds  forth ;  they 
teach  us  no  other  doctrine  than  that  to 
which  the  actual  deficiencies  of  our  duty, 
and  a  just  consciousness  and  acknowledge- 
ment of  these  deficiencies,  must  naturally 
earry  our  own  minds.  What  we  feel  in 
ourselves  corresponds  with  what  we  read  in 
Scripture. 
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SERMON  XX. 

THE  EFFICACY  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRISt 
CONSISTENT  WITH  THE  NECESSITY  OF  A 
GOOD  life;  the  one  BEING  THE  CAUSE, 
THE  OTHER  THE  CONDITION,  OF  SALVATION. 


Romans,  vi.  1. 

What  shall  we  say  then  f  shall  we  continue  in 
siUf  that  grace  may  abound?  God  forbid. 

THE  same  Scriptures,  which  represent 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  having  that 
which  belongs  to  the  death  of  no  other  .peiu 
son,  namely^  an  efficacy .  in  prociving  the 
salvation  of  man,  are  also  constant  andjini* 
form  in  representing  the  necessity,  of  our 
own  endeavours,  of  our  own  good  works, 
for  the  same  purpose.     They  go  further. 
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They  foresaw  that  in  stating,  and  still 
more  when  they  went  about  to  extol  and 
magnify  the  death  of  Christ,  as  instrumental 
to  salvation,  they  were  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  the  opinion,  that  men's  own  works, 
their  own  virtue,  their  personal  endeavours, 
were  superseded  and  dispensed  with.  In 
proportion  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of 
Christ  was  effectual,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion were  these  less  necessary  ;  if  the  death 
of  Christ  was  sufficient,  if  redemption  was 
complete,  then  were  these  not  necessary  at 
all.  They  foresaw  that  some  would  draw 
this  consequence  from  their  doctrine,  and 
they  provided  against  it. 

It  is  observable,thatthe  sam^ consequence 
might  be  deduced  from  the  goodness  of  God 
in  any  way  of  representing  it :  not  only  in 
the  particular  and  peculiar  way^  in  which  it 
^represented  in  the  redemption  of  tlie  world 
by  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  any  other  way. 
St.  Paul,  for  one  was  sensible  of  this :  and) 
therefore,  when  he  speaks  of  the  goodness 
oi  God  even  in  general  terms,  he  takes 
care  to  point  out  the  only  true  turn  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  it  in  our  thoughts  — 
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^^'Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  gobdneM 
and  forbearance,  and  long  suffering;  not 
knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadelh 
thee  to  repentance  ?"  as  if  he  had  said,  -•— 
With  thee,  I  perceive,  that  the  considera* 
tion  of  the  goodness  of  God  leads  to  the 
allowing  of  thyself  in  sin  ;  this  is  not  to 
know  what  that  consideration  ought  in 
truth  to  lead  to:  it  ought  to  lead  thee  tf> 
repentance,  and  to  no  other  conclusion. 

Again;  when  the  apostle  had  been 
speaking  of  the  righteousness  of  God  dis- 
played by  the  wickedness  of  man  :  he  was 
not  unaware  of  the  misconstruction  to 
which  this  representation  was  liable,  and 
which  it  had,  in  fact,  experienced ;  which 
misconstruction  he  states  thus,  —  "  We  be 
slanderously  reported,  and  some  affirm, 
that  we  say,  let  us  do  evil  that  good  may 
come."  This  insinuation,  however,  he  re- 
gards as  nothing  less  than  an  unfair  and 
wilful  perversion  of  his  words,  and  of  the 
words  of  other  Christian  teachers  j  there- 
fore he  says  concerning  those  who  did 
thus  pervert  them,  ^^  their  condemnation 
is  just;"  they  will  be  justly  condemned  for 
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thus  abusing  the  doctrine,  which  we  teacb^ 
The  passage,  however,  clearly  shows,  that 
the  application  of  their  expressions  to  the 
encouragement  of  licentiousness  of  life,  was 
an  application  contrary  to  their  intention ; 
and  in  fact,  a  perversion  of  their  words. 

In  like  manner  in  the  same  chapter  our 
apostle  had  no  sooner  laid  down  the  doc- 
trine, ^^  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law,''  than  he 
checks  himself  as  it  were,  by  subjcnning 
this  proviso:  '^  Do  we  then  make  void  the 
law  through  faith?  God  forbid:  yea,  we 
establish  the  law."  Whatever  he  meant 
by.  his  assertion  concerning  faith,  he  takes 
care  to  let  them  know  he  did  not  mean 
this,  ^^  to  make  void  the  law,"  or  to  dis- 
pense with  obedience. 

But  the  clearest  text  to  our  purpose  is 
that  undoubtedly,  which  I  have  prefixed 
to  this  discourse.  St.  Paul,  after  expatiat- 
ing largely  upon  the  "  grace,"  that  is,  the 
favour,  kindness,  and  mercy  of  God,  the 
extent,  the  greatness,  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  that  mercy,  as  manifested  in  the 
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Christian  dispensation,  puts  this  queation 
to  his  reader :  —  "  What  shall  we  say  then  ? 
shall  we  continue  in  sin  that  grace  may 
aboand?"  which  he  answers  by  a  strong 
negative  —  "  God  forbid."  What  the  apostte 
designed  in  this  passage  is  sufficiently 
evident.  He  knew  in  what  manner  soi^e 
might  be  apt  to  construe  his  expressions ; 
and  he  anticipates  their  mistake.  He  is 
beforehand  with  them,  by  protesting  against 
any  such  use  being  made  of  his  doctrine: 
which  yet  he  was  aware,  might  by  posaibK 
Jity  be  made. 

By  w^y  of  showing  scripturally  the  ob- 
ligation and  the  necessity  of  personal  en- 
deavours after  virtue,  all  the  numerous 
texts  which  exhort  to  virtue,  and  admo- 
nish us  against  vice,  might  be  quoted;  f<^ 
they  are  all  directly  to  the  purpose;  that 
is,  we  might  quote  every  page  of  the  New 
Testament.  "  Not  every  one  that  saith 
unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.*' 
"  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if 
ye  do  them."  —  In  both  these  texts  the  re- 
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ward  attends  the  dmng;  the  promise  k 
ano^ced  to  works.  Again  ;  ^^  To  them, 
who  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing 
sedi  for  glory  and  immortality,  eternal 
iife:  but  unto  them  that  are  contentious, 
and  obey  not  the  truth,  but  obey  unright- 
eousness, tribulation  and  anguish  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  eviV^  Again ; 
••  of  the  which,"  namely,  certam  enume^ 
rated  vices,  "  I  tell  you  before,  as  I  have 
^s6  told  you  in  time  past,  that  they, 
which  do  such  things,  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  These  are  a  few  amongst 
many  texts  of  the  same  effect,  and  they 
are  such  as  can  never  be  got  over.  Stronger 
terms  cannot  be  devised  than  what  are 
here  used.  Were  the  purpose  therefore, 
simply  to  prove  from  Scripture  the  neces- 
sity of  virtue,  and  the  danger  of  vice,  so  far 
as  salvation  is  concerned,  these  texts  are 
decisive.  •  But  when  an  answer  is  to  be 
given  to  those,  who  so  interpret  certain 
passages  of  the  apostolic  writings,  especially 
the  passages  which  speak  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  or  draw  such  in- 
ferences from  these  passages,  as  amount  tb 
a  dispensing  with  the  obligations  of  virtue: 
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then  the  best  method  of  proving,  that  theirs 
cannot  be  a  right  interpretation,  nor  theirs 
just  inferences,  is,  by  showing,  which  for- 
tunately we  are  able  to  do,  that  it  is  the 
very  interpretation,  and  these  the  very  in- 
ferences which  the  apostles  were  them- 
selves aware  of,  which  they  provided 
against,  and  which  they  protested  against. 
The  four  texts,  quoted  from  the  apostolic 
writings  in  this  discourse,  were  quoted  with 
this  view ;  and  they  may  be  considered,  I 
think,  as  showing  the  minds  of  the  authors 
upon  the  point  in  question  more  determi- 
nately  than  any  general  exhortation  to 
good  works,  or  any  general  denunciation 
against  sin  could  do.  I  assume,  therefore, 
as  a  proved  point,  that  whatever  was  said 
by  the  apostles  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  was  said  by  them  un- 
der an  apprehension,  that  they  did  not 
thereby  in  any  manner  relax  the  motives, 
the  obligation,  or  the  necessity  of  good 
works.  But  still  there  is  another  import- 
ant question  behind;  namely,  whether, 
notwithstanding  what  the  apostles  have 
said,  or  may  have  meant  to  say,  there  be 
not  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  invincible 
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inconsistency  between  the  efficacy  of  the 
death  of  Christy  and  the  necessity  of  a  good 
life;  whether  those  two  propositions  can, 
in  fair  reasoning  stand  together;  or  whe- 
ther it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  if 
the  death  of  Christ  be  efficacious,  then 
good  works  are  no  longer  necessary ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  good  works  be 
still  necessary,  then  is  the  death  of  Christ 
not  efficacious.  1 

Now  to  give  an  account  of  this  quies- 
tion,  and  of  the  difficulty  which  it  s6ems  to 
present,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in.the 
business  of  salvation  there  are  natifrally 
and  properly  two  things,  xn%.  the  cause 
and  the  condition ;  and  that  these  two 
things  aire  different  We  should  see  better 
the  propriety  of  this  distinction,  if  we 
would  allow  ourselves  to  consider  well  whoi 
salvation  is:  what  the  being  saved  means; 
It  is  nothing  less  than^  after  this  life  is 
ended,  being  placed  in  a  state  of  haj^i* 
ness  exceedingly  great  both  in  degree  and 
duration;  a  state,  concerning  which  the 
following  things  are  said ;  <^  the  su£^iigs 
of  this  present  world  are  -not  worthy  to  be 
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compired  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  re- 
veakcL"  ^^  God  hath  in  store  for  us  such 
thin^  as  pass  man's  imderstanding."  So 
that^  you  see^  it  is  not  simply  escaping 
pnnidbmenti  simply  being  excused  or  for- 
given, simply  being  compensated  or  re^ 
paid  for  the  little  good  we  do,  but  it  is  in- 
fintely  more.  Heaven  is  infinitely  greater^ 
than  mere  compensation,  which  natural 
religion  itself  might  lead  us  to  expect. 
What  do  the  Scriptures  call  it?  "  Glory, 
honour,  immortality,  etertial  life/'  ^^  To 
them  that  seek  for  glory  a.nd  honour  an4 
immortality,  eternal  life."  Will  anyone  then 
contend,  that  salvation  in  this  sense,  an4 
to  this  extent;  that  heaven,  eternal  life, 
glory,  honour,  immortality;  that  a  happi- 
ness such  as  that  there  is  no  way  of  de^ 
scribing  it,  but  by  saying  that  it  surpasses 
human  comprehension,  that  it  casts  the 
sufferings  of  this  life  at  such  a  distance  as 
not  to  bear  any  comparison  with  it:  will 
any  one  contend,  that  this  is  no  more  than 
wjbat  virtue  deserves,  what  in  its  own  pro- 
per nature,  and  by  its  own  merit,  it  is  en- 
titled to  look  forward  tof,  and  to  receive? 
The  greatest  virtue  that  man  ever  attained 
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has  no  such  pretensions.  The  best  good 
action  that  man  ever  performed  has  no. 
claim  to  this  extent,  or  any  thing  like  it. 
Jt  is  out  of  ail  calculation,  and  compaQaon, 
and  proportion  above,  and  more  than  anj 
human  works  can  possibly  deserve. 

To  what  then  are  we  to  ascribe  it,  that 
endeavours    after  virtue  should    procure, 
and  that  they  will,   in  fact,  procure,  to 
those  who  sincerely  exert  them,  such  im- 
mense blessings?  To  what,  but  to  the  volun- 
tary bounty  of  Almighty  Gkxi,  who,  in  his 
inexpressible  good  pleasure,  hath  appointed 
it  so  to  be  ?  The  benignity  of  God  towanjLi 
man  hath  made  him  this  inconceivably  adf  . 
vantageous  offer.     But  a  most  kind  offisr 
may  still  be  a  conditional  offer.     And  this, 
though  an  infinitely  gracious  and  benefi- 
cial offer,  is  still  a  conditional  offer,  and 
the  performance  of  the  conditions  is  as 
necessary,  as  if  it  had  been  an  offer  of 
mere  retribution.   The  kindness,  the  boun- 
ty, the  generosity  of  the  offer,  do  not  make 
it  less  necessary  to  perform  the  conditions, 
but  more  so.     A  conditional  offer  may  be 
inflnitdy  kind  on  the  pakt  of  the  benefiu> 
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tor  who  makes  it^  may  be  infinitely  bene* 
ficial  to  those  to  whom  it  is  made.  If  it 
be  from  a  prince  or  governor,  may  be  in- 
finitely gracious  and  merciful  on  his  part ; 
and  yety  being  conditional,  the  condition 
is  as  necessary,  as  if  the  ofier  had  been  no 
more  than  that,  of  scanty  wages  by  a  hard 
taskmaster. 

In  considering  this  matter  in  general^  the 
whole  of  it  appears  to  be  very  plain  ;  yet, 
when  we  apply  the  consideration  to  reli- 
gion, there  are  two  mistakes  into  which  we 
aire  very  liable  to  fall.  The  first  is,  that 
when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  exceedingly 
great  kindness  of  the  ofier,  we  are  apt  to 
infer,  that  the  conditions,  upon  which  it 
was  made,  will  not  be  exacted.  Does  that 
at  all  follow  ?  Because  the  offer,  even  with 
these  conditions,  is  represented  to  be  th^ 
firuit  of  love  and  mercy  and  kindness,  and 
b  in  truth  so,  and  is  most  justly  so  to  be 
accounted,  does  it  follow  that  the  conditions 
of  tlie  offer  are  not  necessary  to  be  perform- 
ed f  This  is  one  error,  into  which  we  slide, 
against  which  we  ought  to  guard  ourselves, 
most  diligently :  for  it  is  not  simply  false  in 
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its  principle,  but  most  pernicious  in  its  ap 
plication;  its  application  always  being. to 
countenance  us  in  some  sin  which  we  will 
not  relinquish.  The  second  mistake  is,  that, 
when  we  have  performed  the  conditions,  or 
think  that  we  have  performed  the  condi^ 
tions,  or  when  we  endeavour  to  perform  the 
conditions,  upon  which  the  reward  is  offisc* 
ed,  we  forthwith  attribute  our  obtaining  the 
reward  to  this  our  performance  or  endiBa- 
vour,  and  not  to  that  which  is  the  begins 
ning  and  foundation  and  cause  of  the  wfa^e^ 
the  trae  and  proper  cause,  namely,  the  kind- 
ness and  bounty  of  the  original  offer.  This 
turn  of  thought,  likewise,  as  well  as  the 
former,  it  is  necessary  to  warn  you  against. 
For  it  has  these  consequences:  it  damps 
our  gratitude  to  God,  it  takes  off  our  at- 
tention from  Him. 

Some,  who  allow  the  necessity  of  good 
works  to  salvation,  are  not  willing  that  thej 
should  be  called  conditions  of  salvatioiu 
But  this,  I  think,  is  a  distinction  too  refin-^ 
ed  for  common  Christian  apprehension.  1£ 
they  be  necessary  to  salvation,  th^  am 
conditions  of  salvation,  so  far  as  I  can 
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It  ia  a  queAioDi  howeveri  not  now  befove 
ua 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  our  discourse.  Our  observations  hav€^ 
carried  us  thus  far ;  that  in  the  business  of 
human  salvation  there  are  two  most  in<H 
mentous  considerations,  the  cause  and  the 
conditions,  and  that  diese  consideration! 
are  distinct  I  now  proceed  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  efBh 
cacy  of  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  neces- 
sity of  a  holy  life  (by  which  I  mean  sin^ 
cere  endeavours  after  holiness) ;  because 
the  first,  the  death  of  Christ  relates  to  the 
cause  of  salvation ;  the  second,  namely, 
good  works,  respects  the  conditions  of  sal* 
vation,  and  that  the  cause  of  salvation  is 
one  thing,  the  conditions  another. 

The  cause  of  salvation  is  the  free  will, 
the  free  gift,  the  love  and  mercy  of  Grod* 
Thirt  alone  is  the  source  and  fountain 
and  cause  of  salvation,  the  origin  frdn 
which  it  springs,  from  which  all  our  hopes 
of  attaining  to  it  are  derived.  This  cause 
is  not  in  ourselves,  nor  in  any  thing  we 
X  3 
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do,  or  can  do,  but  in  God,  in  his  good  wSI 
and  pleasure.  It  is,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  in  the  graciousness  of  the  original 
offer.  Therefore,  whatever  shall  have  moved 
and  excited  and  conciliated  that  good  will 
and  pleasure,  so  as  to  have  procured  that 
offer  to  be  made,  or  shall  have  formed  aiijii 
part  or  portion  of  the  motive  from  which  it 
was  made,  may  most  truly  and  properly  be 
said  to  be  efficacious  in  human  salvation^  . 

This  efficacy  is  in  Scripture  attributed  to 
the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  attributed  in  a 
variety  of  ways  of  expression,  but  this  ia  the 
substance  of  them  all.  He  is  <<  a  sacrifice, 
an  offering  to  God ;  a  propitiation  ;  the  pre- 
cious sacrifice  foreordained ;  the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  the  Lamb 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
We  are  washed  in  his  blood  ;  we  are  justi- 
fied by  his  blood ;  we  are  saved  from  wrath 
through  him ;  he  hath  once  suffered  for 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might 
bring  us  to  God."  All  these  terms,  and 
many  more  that  are  used,  assert  in  sub- 
stance the  same  thing,  namely,  the  efficacy 
of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  procuring  of 
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human  salvatioii*  To  give  to  these  e^pres-* 
siona  their  proper  moment  and  import,  it  b 
necessary  to  reflects  over  and  over  again, 
and  by  reflection  to  impress  our  minds  with 
a  just  idea,  what  and  how  great  a  thing  sal- 
vation is :  for  it  is  by  means  of  that  idea 
alone,  that  we  can  ever  come  to  be  sensible 
how  unspeakably  important,  how  inestima* 
ble  in  value,  any  efficacy,  which  operates 
upon  that  event,  must  be  to  us  all.  The 
highest  terms  in  which. the  Scriptures  speak 
of  that  efficacy  are  not  too  great :  cannot  be 
too  great;  because  it  respects  an  intere9t 
and  an  event,  so  vast,  so  momentous,  aa  to 
make  all  other  interests,  and  all  other  events^ 
in  comparison  contemptible. 

.  The  sum  of  our  argument  is  briefly  this; 
There  may  appear,  and  to  many  there  has 
appeared,  to  be  an  inconsistency  or  incom-- 
patability  between  the  efficacy  of  the  death 
.<^  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  sincere  en- 
ideavours  after  obedience.  When  the  sub- 
ject is  properly  examined,  there  turns  out 
.to.be  no  such  incompatibility.  The  gra- 
ciousness  of  an  ofier  does  not  diminish  the 
necessity  of  the  condition.  Suppose  a  prince 
X  4 
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to  promise  to  one  of  his  subjects^  upon  com^ 
pliitice  with  certidn  terms,  and  the  p^^ 
fbrmance  of  certain  duties,  a  reward,  iit 
magnitude  and  value,  out  of  all  cbmpetitio» 
beyond  the  nierit  of  the  compliance,  the^ 
desert  of  the  performance ;  to  what  shall  sueh 
a  subject  ascribe  the  happiness  held  out  to 
him  ?  He  is  an  ungrateful  man  if  he  afetri^ 
bute  it  to  any  cause  whatever,  but  to  ihQ 
bounty  and  goodness  of  his  prince  inf 
miking  him  the  offer ;  or  if  he  suffer  any 
consideration,  be  it  what  it  will,  to  inter- 
fere with,  or  diminish,  his  sense  of  that 
bounty  and  goodness*  Still  it  is  true,  that 
he  will  not  obtain  what  is  offered,  unless  he 
comply  with  the  terms.  So  &r  his  compli^ 
ance  is  a  condition  of  his  happiness.  But 
the  grand  thing  is  the  offer  being  made  at 
all.  That  is  the  ground  and  origin  of  the 
whole.  That  is  the  cause ;  and  is  ascribable 
to  favour,  grace,  and  goodness,  on  the  put 
of  the  prince,  and  to  nothing  else.  It  would 
therefore  be  the  last  degree  of  ingratitaide 
In  such  a  subject,  to  forget  his  prince,  while 
he  thought  of  himself ;  to  forget  the  came^ 
whilst  he  thought  of  the  condition  ;  to  re- 
gard every  thing  promised  as  merited.  Hie 
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generosity,  the  kindness,  the  vokmtariness, 
the  bounty  of  the  original  offer,  come  by 
this  means  to  be  neglected  in  his  mind  en* 
tirely.  This,  in  my  opinion,  describes  our 
situation  with  respect  to  God.  The  love, 
goodness,  and  grace  of  Godj  in*  making  us 
a  tender  of  salvation^  und  the  effects  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  do  not  diminish  the  neces- 
sity or  the  obligation  of  the  condition  of  the 
tender,  which  is,  sincere  endeavours  aftar  . 
hQliness ;  nor  are,  in  anywise,  inconsisMjpT 
with  such  obligation. 


•  • .        • '  .  f        ...  * 
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SERMON   XXL 

PURE   RELI6I0K. 


t.^,  Ja¥£S9   i.  27. 

rnre  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  emd 
the  Father  is  this^  To  vi^it  the  fatheHess 
and  widows  in  their  affliction^  and  to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  useful  than 
summary  views  of  our  duty,  if  they 
be  well  drawn  and  rightly  understood.  It 
is  a  great  advantage  to  have  our  business 
laid  before  us  altogether;  to  see  at  one 
comprehensive  glance  as  it  were,  what  we 
are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  not  to  do.  It 
would  be  a  great  ease  and  satisfaction  to 
both,  if  it  were  possible,  for  a  master  to 
give  his  servant  directions  for  his  conduct 
in  a  single  sentence,  which  he,  the  ser- 
vant* had  only  to  apply  and  draw  out  into 
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practice,  as  occasions  ofiered  thems^ves# 
«  in  order  to  discharge  every  thing  which 
was  required  or  expected  from:  him.  This, 
which  is  not  practicable  in  civil  life,  is  in 
a  good  degree  so  in  a  religious  life;  be* 
cause  a  religious  life  proceeds  more  upon 
principle,  leaving  the  exercise  and  mani« 
festation  of  that  principle  more  to  the 
judgment  of  the  individual,  than  it  can  be 
left  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case^  one 
man  is  to  act  precisely  according  to  ano^ier 
mim's  direction. 

But  then,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  ess^i- 
tially  necessary,  that  these  summaries  be 
well  drawn  up,  and  rightly  understood ; 
because  if  they  profess  to  state  the  whole  of 
men's  duty,  yet,  in  fact,  state  it  partially 
and  imperfectly,  all  who  read  them  are  xniih 
led  and  dangerously  misled.  In  religion, 
'as  in  other  things,  we  are  too  apt  of  our- 
selves to  substitute  a  part  for  the  whole. 
Substituting  a  part  for  the  whole  is  the 
grand  tendency  of  human  corruption,  in 
matters  both  of  morality  and  religion ; 
which  propensity,  therefore,  will  be  en- 
couraged, when  that,  which  professes  to 
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ex^bit  the  whole  of  cdigron^  4x)eBnotjia 
truths  exhibit  the  whole.  What  is  there  • 
omitted,  we  shall  omit  \  :glad  of  the  occaaiofli 
and  excuse.  What  is  not  ^et  down  asoikir 
datj,  we  shall  not  think  ourselves  obliged 
to  perform,  not  caring  to  increase  the 
weight  of  our  own  burthen.  This  is  the 
ease  whenever  we  use  summaries  of  trel^ 
gion^  which,  in  truth,  are  imperfect  or  5M^ 
^own.  But  there  is  another  case  more 
common,  and  productive  of  the  same  e^ 
feet,  and  that  is,  when  we  misconstnie 
these  summary  accounts  of  our  duty: 
-principally  when  we  conceive  of' them  as  • 
intending  to  express  more  than  they  were 
really  intended  to  express.  For  then  k 
comes  to  pass,  that,  although  they  be  right 
and  perfect  as  to  what  they  wa'e  intended 
for,  yet  they  are  wrong  and  imperfect  as  to 
what  we  construe  and  conceive  them  for. 
This  observation  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  text.  St.  James  is  here  describing 
religion  not  in  its  principle,  but  in  its 
effects:  and  these  effects  me  truly  and 
justly  and  fully  displayed.  They  are  hf 
the  apostle  made  to  consist  x)f  two  Iwge 
articles;  iA  succouring  the  distress^^f^^tfaws, 
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and  Qiaintaniiig imr  own  iniicktency^  .  :^d 
.thaaetwo  articles  do  coinprehend  the  whoie 
of  the.  effects  of  true  rehgion ;  which  were 
eKactly  what  the  apostle  meant  to  de6cribe# 
Had  Sl  James  intended  to  have  set  fi)rth 
the  motives  and  principles. of  religion^  ae 
they  ought  to  subsist  in  the  heart  of  a. 
Christian,  I  doubt  not  but  he  : would* 
have  mentioned  love  to  God^-and  faith  ^inr 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  froni  these  must  springs 
every  thing  good  and  acceptable  in  cur 
actions.  In  natural  objects  it  is  one  thing 
to  describe  the  root  of  aplant,  and  ancAher 
its  fruitft  and  flowers ;  and  if  we  think  & 
writer  is  describing  the  roots  and.fibres, 
when,  in  truth,  he  is  describing  the  fruit 
or  flowCTs,  we  shdU  mistake  his  meanings 
and  our  mistake  must  produce  great  conk 
iiifiion.  So  in  spiritual  affidrs  it  is  on^ 
thiiig  to  set  before  us  the  principle  of  reli«« 
gion^  and  another  the  effects  of  it.  Theses 
are. not  to  be  confoundedly  And  if  we  ap^ 
plj  a  description ;  to  one  which  was  in^ 
tended  for  the  other,  we.  deal  unfairly  by 
the  writer  of  the  description,  and  erro-' 
neoudy  by  ourselves^  Therefore^  first,  kt 
no  <Nie  sufqpose  the  love  of  God,  the  thmk^ 
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ing  of  him,  the  being  gratefhl  to  him,  the 
fearing  to  disobey  him,  not  to  be  neceasary 
parts  of  true  religion,  because  they  are  not 
mentioned  in  St  James's  account  of  true 
religion.  The  answer  is,  that  these  com- 
pose the  principles  of  true  religion ;  St. 
James's  account  relates  to  the  effects.  In 
like  manner  concerning  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  St  James  has  recorded  his  opi- 
nion upon  that  subject.  His  doctrine  is, 
that  the  tree  which  bears  no  fruit  cannot 
be  sound  at  the  root ;  that  the  faith  which 
is  unproductive  is  not  the  right  faith  :  but 
then  this  is  allowing  (arid  not  denying)^ 
that  a  right  faith  is  the  source  and  spring 
of  true  virtue :  and  had  our  apostle  been 
asked  to  state  the  principle  of  religion,  I 
am  persuaded  he  would  have  referred  us 
to  a  true  faith.  fiut  that  was  not  the 
inquiry:  on  the  contrary  having  marked 
strongly  the  futility  of  a  faith,  which  pro- 
duced no  good  effects  upon  life  and  action, 
he  proceeds  in  the  text  to  tell  us  what  the 
effects  are  which  it  ought  to  produce ;  and 
these  he  disposes  into  two  comprehensive 
classes,  (but  still  meaning  to  describe  the. 
effects  of  religion,  and  not  its  root  or  prin- 
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i^plej)  positive  virtue  aCid  persooal  inno^ 
cence. 

_,Now,  I  say,  that  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  the  account  givenr 
l^  Sl  James  is  full  and  complete.  And  it 
parries  with  it  this  peculiar  advantage,  Uiat 
it  very  specially  guards  against  ^n  error; 
natural,  I  believe,  and  common  in  all  ageet 
of  the  wcH'ld ;  which  is,  the  making  bene- 
ficeqce  an  apology  for  licentiousness;  the 
thii^ng  that  doing  good  occasionally  may 
Qxcuse  us  from  strictness  in  regulatipg  our 
passions  and  desires.  The  text  expressly 
cuts  up  this  excuse,  because  it  e^tpressly 
asserts  both  things  to  be  necessary  to  com* 
pose  true  religion.  Where  two  things  are 
necessary,  one  cannot  excuse*  the  want  of 
the  other.  Now,  what  does  the  text  teach? 
it  teaches  us  what  pure  and  undefiled  re-^ 
ligion  is  in  its  effects  and  in  its  practice : 
and  what  is  it  ?  ^^  to  visi|;  the  fatherless  and 
widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  him- 
self unspotted  from  the  world*"  Not  simply^ 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
aSliction. :  that,  is  not  all ;  that  is  not  suA 


ficient  s  but  likewise  *^  to  keep  diiuifself  un- 
spotted from  the  world." 

To  visit  the  fatherless  aod  widows  in 
their  affliction,  is  describing  a  dsiss,  or  spd- 
ciesi  or  kind  of  viirtue,  by  singling  out  one 
eminent  example  of  it  I  consider  the 
apostle  as  meaning  to  itepi'esent  the  yahie^ 
and  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  active  cfaa* 
rity,  of  positive  beneficence,  and  that  he 
has  done  it  by  mentioning  a  particular  io^ 
stance,  A  stronger  or  properer  instance 
could  not  have  been  selected:  but  still  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  instance,  not  ati 
exclusive  of  other  and  similar  instances^ 
but  as  a  specimen  of  these  exertions.  The 
case  before  us,  as  an  instance,  is  heigfatr 
ened  by  eveir^  circumstance  which  could 
give  to  it  weig;ht  and  priority.  The  apostle 
exhibits  the  most  forlorn  and  destitute  6{ 
the  humw  species,  suffering  under  the 
severest  of  human  losses  ;  helpless  children 
deprived  of  a  parent,  a  wife  bereaved  of 
her  husband,  bioth  sunk  in  affliction,  under 
the  sharpest  aiiguish  of  their  misfortunes* 
To  visit,  by  which  is  meant  to  console,  to 
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tiamfmU  to  succoutf  to  Feli^v^"  to  assist 
fiiK^b  as  these,  is  undoubtedly  a  bi^  i9xcir»* 
cise  of  religion  and  bedevolenee^  luid  in^ 
selected :  but  still  it  is  to  be  regaMled  as 
ail  example,  and  the  whole  dass  c^  benefit 
cent  virtues  as  intended  to  be  indiided. 
This  is  not  only  a  just  and  fair^  but  a  ne^ 
cessary  construction :  because,  although  the 
exercise  of  beneficence  be  a  ddty'u^on 
every  man,  yet  the  kind,  the  examples  of 
it,  must  be  guided  in  a  great  ddgree  by 
each  man*s  faculties,  opportunities  and 
by  the  occasions  which  present  themsdwt^ 
If  such  an  ocoaaioni  as  thit  which  the.tttt 
describes,  present  itself,  it  cannot  be  over^ 
looked  without  an  abandonnlent  of  >dih> 
gion :  but  if  other  and  different  occasions 
of  doing  good  present  themselves^  tbey 
also,  according  to  the  spirit  of  our  ap6stle's 
declaration,  must  be  attended  to,  or  we  are 
ti'anting  in  the  filiit  of  the  same  fiiith. 

The  second  principal  expression  of  the 
text,  ^  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world,''  signifies  the  being  clean  tfnd  clem* 
fiom  the  licentious  practices  to  which  the 
world  is  addicted*    So  that  t^  fiure  religion 


and  undefiled  before  God  and  die  Father/' 
ooosists  in  two  things  ;  beneficence  and 
purity  ;  doing  good  and  keeping  clear  from 
BttK  Not  in  one  thing,  but  in  twothinga: 
not  in  one  without  the  other,  but  in  both. 
And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great  lesson 
and  a  most  important  doctrine. 

I  shall  not^  at  present^  consider  the  case 
of  those  who  are  anxious,  and  effectually 
so,  to  fnaintain,  their  personal  innocency 
withcmt  endeavouring  to  do  good  to  others ; 
because  I  really  believe  it  is  not  a  comm^m 
case.  I  think  that  the  religious  principle 
whidi  is  able  to  make  men  confine  their 
passions  and  desires  within  the  bounds  of 
virtue,  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  strong 
enough,  at  the  same  time,  to  prompt  and 
put  them  upon  active  exertions. 

Therefore  I  would  rather  apply  myself 
to  that  part  of  ihe  case  which  is  more  com- 
mon, active  exertions  of  benevolence  .ac- 
companied with  looseness  of  private  morals. 
It  is  a  very  common  character ;  but  I  say^  in 
Che  first  place,  it  is  an  inconsistent  charac- 
ter ;  it  is  doing  and  undoing  ;  killing  and 
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curing ;  daing  good  by  our  diarit/}  and 
miBchief  by  our  licentioiisness  ;, voluntarily 
relieving  misery  with  one  handf,  and  volunr 
tarily  producing  and  spreading,  it  with  tbe 
other.  No  real  advance  is  made  in  human 
happiness  by. this  contradiction;  no  real 
betterness  or  improvement  promoted.      i .. 

But  then,  may  not  the  harm  a  man  does 
by  his  personial  vices  be  much  less  than  the 
good  he  does  by  his  active  virtues  ?  This  is 
a  point,  in  which  there  is  large  room  ^r 
delusion  and  mistake.      Positive    chacity 
and  acts  of  humanity  are  often  of  a  con- 
spicuous nature,   naturally,  ^d  deseryedly 
en^ging  the  praises  of  mankind,  which  are 
followed  by  our  own.     No  one  doies,;  .no 
one  ought  to  speak,  against  them,   or  atr 
tempt  to  disparage  them  :  but  the  effect  of 
vice  and  licentiousness,  not  only  in  its  im- 
mediate consequences,  but  in  its  remote 
and  ultimate  tendencies,  which  ought  all 
to  be  included  in  the  account — the  misdiief 
wjhich  is  done  by  the  example,  as  well  as 
by  the  act  —  is  seldom  honestly  comjaited 
by  the  sinner  himself.  .  But  I  do  not  dwell 
further   upon:  this  comparison,  ;becau9e..I 
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itMstf  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  make  it ; 
no  man  has  a  right,  whilst  he  is  doing  oc* 
casional  good,  and  yet  indulging  his  vices 
Mid  his  passions,'  to  strike  a  balance,  as  it 
were,  between  the  good  and  the  hktm./  This 
if  not  Christianity ;  this  is  not  pure  mnd  un- 
d^led  religion  before  Grod  and  the  Father, 
let  the  balance  lie  on  which  side  it  will. 
For  our  text  declares  (and  our  text  declares 
»>  more  than  what  the  Scriptures  testify 
from  one  end  to  the  other),  that  rdigion 
demands  both.  It  demands  active  virtue, 
and  it  demands  innocency  of  life*  I  mean 
it  demands  sincere  and  vigorous  endeavours 
ill  the  pursuit  of  active  virtue,  and  endea- 
i/oats  equally  sincere  and  firm  in  the  pre- 
servation of  personal  innocence.  Itmdres 
Ao  calculation  which  is  better  ;  but  it  re- 
hires both. 

Shall  it  be  extraordinary,  that  there 
should  be  men,  forward  in  active  charity 
and  in  positive  beneficence,  who  yet  put 
little  or  no  constraint  upon  their  personal 
vices  ?  I  have  said  that  the  character  is 
common,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  it  w  com- 
mon.   The  reason  is  (and  there  is  no  other 
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reason),  that  it  is  usually  an  easier  thing  t/a 
perform  acts  of  beneficence,  even  of  expen* 
sive  and  troublesome  beneficence,  than  it- if 
to  command  and  control  our  passions ;  to 
give  up  and  discard  our  vices ;  to  burst  tba 
bonds  of  the  habits  which  enslave  us.  Thif 
is  the  very  truth  of  the  case :  so  that  tbf 
matter  comes  precisely  to  this  point.  M^P 
of  active  benevolence,  but  of  loose  morali, 
are  men  who  are  performing  the  dutiw 
which  are  easy  to  them,  and  omitting  tbof? 
which  are  hard.  They  may  place  their  omt 
character  to  themselves  in  what  view  thfiQf 
please;  but  this*is  the  truth  of  the  oaa% 
and  let  any  one  say,  whether  this  be  rd&- 
gio;n ;  whether  this  be  sufficient  The  tn% 
religious  man,  when  he  has  once  decided  • 
thing  to  be  a  duty,  has  no  farther  questiop 
to  ask ;  whether  it  be  easy  to  be  done^  ^ 
whether  it  be  hard  to  be  done,  it  is  equally 
a  duty.  It  tlien  becomes  a  question  of  for- 
titude, of  resolution,  of  firmness,  of  seU^ 
command  and  self-government ;  but  not  of 
duty  or  obligation ;  these  are  already  de- 
cided upon. 

But  least  of  all  (and  this  is  the  infer- 
Y  S 
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ence  from  the  text,  which  I  wish  most  to 
press  upon  your  attention),  least  of  all  does 
he  conceive  the  hope  of  reaching  heaven 
by  that  sort  of  compromise,  which  would 
make,  easy,  nay  perhaps  pleasant  duties, 
An  excuse  for  duties  which  are  irksome  and 
severe.  To  recur,  for  the  last  time,  to  the 
instance  mentioned  in  odr  text,  I  can  very 
well  believe,  that  a  man  of  humane  temper 
shall  have  pleasure  in  visiting,  when  by 
Visiting  he  can  succour  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow  in  their  affliction  :  but  if  he  be- 
lieves St.  James,  he  will  find  that  this  must 
be  joined  to  and  accompanied  with  another 
tiung,  which  is  neither  easy  nor  pleasant, 
nay,  must  always  almost  be  effected  with 
pain  and  struggle,  and  mortification  and 
'difficulty, — the  "  keeping  himself  unspotted 
fifom  the  world." 
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SERMON  XXII. 


THE  AGENCY   OP  JESUS   CHRIST   SINCE 
HIS  ASCENSION. 


Hebrews,  xiiu  8. 

Jesus  ChrUt  the  same  yesterday^  and  tthday^ 
and  for  ever. 

npHE  assertion  of  the  text  might  be  sup- 
ported  by  the  consideration,  that  the 
mission  and  preaching  of  Christ  have  lost 
nothing  of  their  truth  and  importance  by  the 
lapse  of  ages,  which  has  taken  place  since 
his  appearance  in  the  world.  If  they  seem 
of  less  magnitude,  reality,  an^  concern  to 
us  at  this  present  day,  ^  than  they  did  to 
those  who  lived  in  the  days  in  which  they 
were  carried  on  :  it  is  only  in  the  same  man- 
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ner  as  a  mountain  or  a  tower  appeal^  to 
be  lessy  when  seen  at  a  distance.  It  is  a 
delusion  in  both  cases.  In  natural  objects 
we  have  commonly  strength  enough  of 
judgment  to  prevent  our  being  imposed 
upon  by  these  false  appearances ;  and  it  is 
not  so  much  a  want  or  defect  of,  as  it  is  a 
neglecting  to  exert  and  use,  our  judgment, 
if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by 
them  in  religion.  Distance  of  space  in 
one  case,  and  distance  of  time  in  the  other, 
make  no  difierence  in  the  real  nature  of  the 
object ;  and  it  is  a  great  weakness  to  allow 
them  to  make  any  difference  in  our  estimate 
and  apprehension.  The  death  of  Jesus 
Christ  is,  in  truth,  as  interesting  to  i/^,  as  it 
was  to  those  who  stood  by  his  cross :  his 
resurrection  from  the  grave  is  a  pledge  and 
assurance  of  our  future  resurrection,  no  less 
than  it  was  of  theirs  who  conversed,  wh6 
eat  and  drank  with  him,  after  his  return  to 
life. 

But  there  is  another  sense,  in  which  it 
is  still  more  materially  true,  that  "  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  same,  yesterday,  and  to-day, 
and  for  ever."    He  is  personally  living,  and 
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acting  in  the mne manner;  hasli^ffiiso  att 
along,  and  will  be  so  to  the  end  of  the 
wofldL  He  is  the  same  in  his  person,  in 
his  power,  in  his  office* 

First,  I  say,  that  he  is  the  same  indlW* 
dual  person,  and  is,  at  this  present  time 
existing,  living,  acting.  He  is  gone  up  on 
high.  The  clouds,  at  his  ascension,  received 
him  out  of  human  si^t.  But  whith»  did 
he  go  ?  to  sit  for  ever  at  the  right  band  of 
God.  This  is  expressly  declared  concein^ 
ing  him.  It  is  also  declared  of  him,  that 
death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him  $ 
that  he  is  no  more  to  return  to  comiptioni 
So  that,  since  his  ascension,  he  hath  conti-^ 
nued  in  heaven  to  live  and  act  His  human 
body,  we  are  likewise  given  to  believe, 
was  changed  upon  his  ascension,  that  is, 
was  glorified,  whereby  it  became  fitted  £>r 
heaven,  and  fitted  for  immortality:  no  longet 
liable  to  decay  or  age,  but  thenceforward 
remaining  literally  and  strictly  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.  This 
change  in  the  human  person  of  Christ  is  in 
efiect  asserted,  or  rather  is  referred  to,  as  9 
thing  already  known,  in  that  text  of  Saint 
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Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Fhttippians,  wherein 
we  we  assured^  that  hereafter  Christ  shall 
change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  like 
his  glorious  body*  Now,  the  natural  body 
of  Christ,  before  his  resurrection  at  least, 
was  like  the  natural  body  of  other  men ;  was 
not  a  glorious  body.  At  this  time  there- 
fore, when  Saint  Paul  calls  it  his  glorious 
body  (for  it  was  after  his  ascension. that 
Saint  Paul  wrote  these  words),  it  must 
have  undergone  a  great  change.  In  this 
exalted  and  glorified  state  our  Lord  was 
seen  by  Saint  Stephen,  in  the  moment  of 
his  martyrdom.  Being  full,  you  read,  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Stephen  looked  up  sted* 
fastly  unto  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of 
God*,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God.  At  that  seemingly  dreads 
fill  nioment,  even  when  the  martyr  was 
surrounded  by  a  band  of  assassins,  with 
stones  ready  in  their  hands  to  stone  him 
to  death,  the  spectacle,  nevertheless,  filled 
his  soul  with  rapture.     He  cried  out  in 

♦  The  *'  glory  of  God/'  in  Scripturey  when:  spoken  of 
as  an  object  of  vision,  always,  I  think,  means  a  lutninous 
appearance,  bright  and  refulgent,  beyond  the  splenddur  of 
any  natural  object  whatever. 
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ecstasy,  ^  Behold^  I  see  the  heavens  open- 
ed, and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  Grod.*"  The  same  glorious 
vision  was  vouchsafed  to  Saint  Paul,  at 
his  conversion ;  and  to  Saint  John  at  the 
delivery  of  the  Revelation.  This  change 
of  our  Lord's  body  was  a  change,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  of  nature  and  substance, 
so  as  to  be  thenceforward  incapable  of  de- 
cay or  dissolution.  It  might  be  suscep* 
tible  of  any  external  form,  which  the  par- 
ticular purpose  of  his  appearance  should 
require.  So  when  he  appeared  to  Stephen 
and  Paul,  or  to  any  of  his  saints,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  assume  the  form  which 
he  had  borne  in  the  flesh,  that  he  might 
be  known  to  them.  But  it  is  not  neces^ 
sary  to  suppose.that  he  was  confined  to  that 
form.  The  contrary  rather  appears  in  the 
revelation  of  Saint.  John,  in  which,  aftier 
once  showing  himself  to  the  apostle,  our 
Lord  was  afterwards  represented  to  his 
eyes  under  different  forms.  All,  however,  ^ 
that  is  of  importance  to  us  to  know,  all  that 
belongs  to  our  present  subject  to  observe, 
is,  that  Christ's  glorified  person  was  inca- 
pable of  dying  any  more :  that  it  continues 
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at  this  day ;  that  it  hath  all  along  con* 
tinued  the  same  real,  identical  being,  as 
that  which  went  up  into  heaven  in  the 
sight  of  his  apostles ;  the  same  essential 
nature,  the  same  glorified  substance,  the 
same  proper  person* 

But,  secondly,  He  is  the  same  also  in 
power.  The  Scripture  doctrine  concern- 
ing our  Lord  seems  to  be  this ;  that,  when 
his  appointed  commission  and  his  suffer- 
ings were  closed  upon  earth,  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  heaven  to  a  still  higher  state 
than  what  he  possessed  before  he  came 
into  the  world.^  This  point,  as  well  as 
the  glory  of  his  nature,  both  before  and 
after  his  appearance  in  the  flesh,  is  attested 
by  Saint  Paul,  in  the  second  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Fhilippians.  **  Being  in 
the  form  of  God,  he  thought  it  not  robbery 
to  be  equal  with  God.*'  He  did  not  affect 
to  be  equal  with  God,  or  to  appear  with 
divine  honours  (for  such  is  the  sense,  whidi 
the  words  in  the  original  will  bear),  *^  but 
made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took 

*  See  Sherlock'!  Semion  on  Fbil.  U.  9. 
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upon  him  the  form  of  a  servanty  and  waa 
made  in  the  likeness  of  man^  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross."  "  Wherefore,"  L  e.  fot  this  his 
obedience  even  to  the  last  extremity,  even 
unto  death,  ^^  God  also  hath  highly  exalted 
him ;"  or,  as  it  is  distinctly  and  perspi- 
cuously expressed  in  the  original,  <^  God 
also  hath  more  highly  exalted  him,'*  that  is, 
td  a  higher  state  than  what  he  even  before 
possessed ;  insomuch  that  he  hath  ^^  given 
him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ; 
that  a<,"  or  more  properly  m,  "  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  thi^s 
in  heaven,  and  things  in  ewth,  and  things 
under  the  earth;  and  that  evefry  tongue 
should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father :"  exactly 
agreeable  to  what  our  Lord  himself  de- 
blared  to  his  disciples  aflet  his  resurrection, 
—  "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  Heaven 
and  in  the  earth :"  Matt  xxviii.  18.  You 
will  observe  in  this  passage  of  Saint  Paul, 
not  only  the  magnificent  terms  in  which 
Christ's  exaltation  is  described,  viz.  ^^  that 
^very  knee  should  thenceforward  bow  in 
his  name,  and  that  every  tongue  should 
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confess  him  to  be  Lord ;"  but  you  will  db- 
serve  alsoi  the  comprehension  and  extent 
a£h\s  dominion,  —  ^^  of  things  in  heaven,  of 
thh^  on  earth)  of  things  under  the  earth.** 
And  that  we  are  specificaUj  comprised 
under  this  authority  and  this  agency,  either 
of  the  two  following  texts  may.  be  brou^t 
as  a  sufficient  proof:  ^^  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered^  together,  there  am  I  in  the 
^  midst  of  you  ;*'  Matt  xviii.  20.  which  words 
of  our  Lord  imply  a  knowledge  off  an  ob* 
servation  of,  an  attention  to,  and  an  int»* 
ference  with,  what  passes .  amongst  his  disr 
ciples  upon  earth.  Or  take  his  final  words 
to  his  followers,  as  recorded  by  Saint 
Matthew :  ^^  Lo>  1  am  with  you  always, 
to  the  end  of  the  wprld,"  —  and  they  carry 
the  same  implication.  And,  lastly,  thatt 
in  the  most  awful  scene  and  event  of  our 
existence,  the  day  of  judgment,  we  shall 
not  only  become  the  objects,  but  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  Christ's  power  and  agency, 
is  set  forth  in  two  clear  and  positive  texts  ; 
"  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of 
God,"  John,  v.  25.  not  the  voice  of  God, 
but  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  GodL     And 
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Cheoy  pursuing  the  description  of  what  will 
afterwards  take  place,  ..our  Lord  adds,  in 
the  nextyerae  but  one,  —  ^^  that  the  Father 
hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judg- 
ment also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  Man  }** 
which  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  what 
Saint  Paul  announced. to  the  Athenjanff^  aa 
a  great  and  new  doctrine,  namely,  ^^  that 
God  hath  appointed  a. day,  in  whidi  he  will 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness  by  .that 
man,  whom  he  hath  ordained }  whercfof  he 
hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in  that 
he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 

Having  shown  that  the  power  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  subsisting  power  at  this  time,  the 
next  question  is,  as  to  its  duration. .  Now, 
30  far  as.  it  respects  mankind  in  this.present 
.world,  we  are  assured  that  it  shall  continue 
until  the  end  of  the  world.  Some  of  the 
iexts  which  have  been  adduced,  prove  this 
point,  as  well  as  that  for; which  they  were 
<]uoted ;  and  they  are  .confirmed  by  Sunt 
PauFs  declaration,  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  "  Then 
Cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  deliver- 
-ed  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Far 
ther;:''.  therefore  ,he  shall  retain  And  exercise 
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it  until  then.  But  firth^,/  tkit  power  i* 
not  cAly  perpetual,  but  progressWe;  ad^ 
VaAcing  and  proceeding  by  diffiarent  stepi 
aod  degMeS)  until  it  shall  beoome  wapt^ayk 
and  ooftiplete,  and  shall  pifevail  agtinsjt 
eV6ity  ^emy  and  every  c^positiofii  -  That 
our  Lord's  dominion  will  not  only  temain 
unto  the  ead  of  the  worlds  but  that  its 
&|l!Gt»  ia  the  world  will  be  greatly  en- 
larged and  increased^  is  signified  ^^ryex- 
pi^ettly  in  thaseeond  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
ta  the  Hebrews.  The  ^wstle  in  this 
passage  applies  to  our  Lo#d  a  quotation 
from  the  Psalms :  ^^  Thou  hast  put  all 
things  in  subjection  under  hia  feet :"  and 
then  draws  from  it  a  strict  inference  i  ^  for 
in  that  he  put  all  things  in  sufag^Ctioii 
under  him,  he  lefl  nothing  that  he  did  n^t 
put  under  him.''  And  then  he  reinarka» 
as  a  fact,  <^but  now  we  see  not  yet  ali 
things  put  under  him:"  that  complete 
entire  subjection  which  is  here  promised; 
hath  not  yet  taken  place.  The  protniae 
must,  therefore,  refer  to  a  still  future  ord^ 
of  things.  This  doctrine  of  the  progressivB 
increase  and  final  completeness,  of  out 
Lord's  kingdom  is  also  virtually  laid  down 
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in  the  passage  irem  the  Gdrinthiras  alread;^ 
cited :  ^  He  must  reign  tUl  he  hath  put  all 
en^Kiies  under  his  feet'*  For  that  thissub^ 
jugation  of  his  several  enemies  will  be  suo- 
cessive^  one  after  another,  is  strongly  inti^ 
mated  bj  the  expression,  *^  the  last  enemy 
that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death.'' 

Now,  to  apprehend  the  probability  of 
these  things  coming  to  pass,  or  rather  to  re-« 
move  any  opinion  of  their  improbabSity,-  we 
ought  constantly  to  bear  in  our  mind  thisr 
momentous  truth,  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
Deity  time  is  nothing,  that  he  has  eternity 
to  act  in.  The  Qiristian  dispensation,  nay»^ 
the  world  itself,  may  be  in  its  infancy.  A 
more  perfect  display  of  the  power  of  Christ,' 
and  of  his  religion,  may  be  in  reserve :  and 
the  ages  which  it  may  endure,  after  the 
obstades  and  impediments  to  its  reception 
are  removed,  may  be,  beyond  comparison,- 
longer  than  those  which  we  have  seen,  in 
which  it  has  been  struggling  with  great 
difficulties,  most  especially  with  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  We  ought  not  to  be  movedj 
any  more  than  the  apostles  were  moved^^' 
with  the  reflection  which  was  cast  upon  their 
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mission^  that^since  the  ^^  fathers  fell  asleep^ 
dl  things  oontinue  as  they  were/'  We 
opght  to  return  the  answer;  which,  one  ^of 
.them  returned:  that  what  we  call  tardiness 
in.  the  Deity r  is  not  so;  that  our  so  thinks 
ing  ity  arises  from  not  allowing  for*  the  dif- 
ferent importance,  nay,  probably,  for  the 
different  apprehension  of  time,  in  the  divine 
mind  and  in  ours;  that  with  him  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day;  words  which  confound 
and  astonish  human  understanding,  yet 
strictly  and  metaphysically  true. 

Again;  we  should  remember,  that  the 
apostles,  the  very  persons,  who  .asserted 
that  God  wotdd  put  all  things  under  him, 
themselves,  as  we  have  seen,  acknow- 
lefiged  that  it  was  not  yet  done.  In^  the 
mean  time,  from  the  whole  of  their  deola^ 
rations  and  of  this  discussion  we  collect, 
that  Jesus  Christ  ascended  into  the  ,hea<- 
vens,  is,  at  this  day,  a  great  efficient  Being 
in  the  universe,  invested  by  his  Fathei;  with 
a  high  authority,  which  he  exercises,  and 
will  continue  to  exercise,  until  the  end  of 
the  world. 
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*  Thirty,  he  is  the  same  hi  his^  office.  *  The 
principal  offices  assigned  by  the  Scriptures 
to  our  Lord  in  his  glorified  state/  that  is, 
since  his  ascension  into  heaven,  are  those 
of  a  mediator  and  intercessor.  Of  the  me- 
diation of  our  Lord  the  -Scripture  speaks 
in  this  wise:  ^^  There  is  one  God,  and  one 
mediator  between  God  and  men,  •  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.-'  -/  ITim;  iL  S.  It  was  after 
our  Lord's  ascension  that :  tins  was  spok^i 
of  him :  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  form  and 
turn  of  the  expression,  that  his  mediatorial 
character  and  office  was  meant  to  be  re- 
presented as  a  perpetual  character  and 
office,  because  it  is  described  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  existence  of  Grodand  men, 
so  long  as  men  exist :  ^^  there  is  one  me- 
diator between  God  and  men,  the  man 
Jesus  Christ." '*^^  Hitherto  ye  have  asked 
nothing  in '  my  name."  "  At  that  day  ye 
shall  ask  in  my  name."  John,  xvi.  24, 
26i  These  words  form  part  of  our  Lord's 
memorable  conversation  with  his  select 
disciples,  not  many  hours  before  his  death; 
and  clearly  intimate  the  mediatorial  office, 
which  he  was  to  discharge  after  his  asceiii^ 
sion. 
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GoDcenimg  his  iniercseiibm^  liot  that 
which  h^  oecasionally  exercised  upto  earth, 
when  he  pray^  as  he  did  most  fervently 
for  his  disciples,  but  that  which  he  n6w,  at 
this  present  time,  exercisles,  we  have  the 
fettowing  text,  explicit,  satisfactory,  and 
fuIL  ^^  But  this  man,  because  he  conti<* 
nneth  ever,  hath  an  ufichangeable  priest- 
hood:'* by  priesthood  is  here  meant  the 
oSRtie  of  praying  for  others.  ^^  Wherefore 
he  is  able  to  save  them  to  die  uttermost, 
thiat  obme  uiito  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  ns;" 
No  words  can  more  plainly  declare,  than 
these  words  do,  the  perpetuity  of  odr 
Lord's  agency :  that  it  did  not  cease  with 
Ym  presence  upon  earth,  but  continues^ 
^*  He  continueth  ever :  he  ever  liveth :  he 
hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood."  Surdy 
this  justifies  what  our  text  saith  of  him  ; 
that  he  is  ^^  the  same  yesterday,  to^;^^ 
and  for  ever ;"  and  that  not  in  a  figurative 
or  metaphorical  sense,  but  literally,  efiecttm 
ally,  and  really.  Moreover,  in  this  same 
passage,  not  only  the  constancy  and  per^ 
f^tmtyi  but  the  powto  and  efficacy  of  our 
Lord's  iittercession  are  asserted:  <<  He  ia 


able  tQ  save  them  to  the  uttennost,  th«t 
come  unto  God  by  him*"  They  must  ceme 
unto  Grod :  they  must  come  by  him ;  ^id 
then  he  is  able  to  save  them  completely* 

Th)^9e  three  heads  of  observation^  name* 
ly^  upon  his  persoQ,  his  power,  and  his 
office,  comprise  the  relation,  in  which  our 
Liord  Jesus  Christ  stands  to  us,  whilst  we 
remain  io  this  mortal  life.  There  is  an* 
other  consideration  of  great  solemnity  and 
interest,  namely,  the  relation,  which  we 
shall  bear  to  him  m  our  future  state.  Now 
the  economy,  which  appears  to  be  destin* 
ed  for  the  human  creation,  I  meaq^  for 
that  part  of  it  which  shall  be  received  to 
future  happiness,  is,  that  they  shall  live  in 
a^  state  of  local  society  with  one  another, 
and  under  Jesus  Christ  as  their  head  :  ex- 
periencing a  sensible  ccmnection  amongst 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  operation  of  his 
authority,  as  their  Lord  and  governor.  I 
think  it  likely  that  our  Saviour  had  this 
state  of  things  in  view,  when,  in  his  final 
discourse  with  his  apostles,,  he  teUs  them  : 
^M  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And 
if  I  go  and  prepare  a  pl|M»  for  you,  1  witt 
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come  again  and  receive  you  unto  mysetf ; 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be*  also/' 
John,  xiv.  2,  3.  And  again,  in  the  same 
discourse,  and  referring  to  tlie  same  eco* 
noray.  «  Father,"  says  he,  "  I  will  that 
t];iey  also,  whom  thou  bast  given  mer  be 
with  me  where  I  am ;  that  they  may  be- 
hold my  glory,  which  thoU'  hast  given  me^;^ 
for  that  this  was  spoken,  not  merely  of  the 
twelve,  who  were  then  sitting  with  Jesus, 
and  to  whom  his  discourse  was  addressed, 
but  of  his  disciples  in  future  ages  of  the 
world,  is  fairly  collected  from  his  words^ 
(xvii.  20.)  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these 
alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believd 
on  me,  through  their  word."  Since  the 
prayer  here  stated  was  part  of  the  ^course, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  discourse, 
in  its  object,  extended  as  far  as  the  prayer^^^ 
which  we  have  seen  to  include  believers,  as 
well  of  succeeding  ages,  as  of  that  then- 
present.. 

Now  concerning  this  &ture  dispensa-^ 
tion,  supposing  it  to  consist,  as  here  repre- 
sented, of  accepted  spirits,  participating  of 
happinessun  a  state  of  sensible  tsodety*  with 
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one  another,  and  with  Jteus  Christ  himself 
atr  their  head,  one  train  of  reflection  natu--* 
rally  arises  ;  namely,  first,  that  it  is  highly" 
probable  there   should   be  many  expres--' 
sions  of  Scripture  which  have  relation  to  it': 
secondly,  that  such  expressions  must,   Ijy 
their  nature,    appear  to  us,    at  present^ 
under  a  considerable  degree  of  obscurity  j 
which  we   may  be  apt  to  call  a  defect jf 
thirdly,   that  the  credit  due  to  such  ex-» 
pressions  must  depend  upon  their  authority 
as  portions  of  the  writtenwoVdof  God,  and 
not  upon  the  probability,  much  less  upon 
the    clearness  of  what  they  contain;    so 
that  our  comprehension  of  what  they  mean 
must  stop  at  very  general  notions  ;  and  our 
belief  in  them  rest  in  the  deference  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  as  Scripture  declarations. 
Of  this  kind  are  many,  if  not  all,  of  thoee 
expressions,  which  speak  so  strongly  of  thu^ 
value,  and  benefit,  and  efficacy  of  the  de&tii 
of  Christ ;  of  its  sacrifical,  expiatory,  aftd 
atoning  nature.     We  may  be  assured,  that 
these  expressions,  mean^  something  real ; 
refer  to  something  real :  though  it  be  some- 
thing, which  is  to  take  place  in  that  future 
dispensation,  of  which  yre  have  been  speak- 
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ing«  It  is  reasonable  to  expect^  thaty  wfawat 
we  come  to  experience  what  that  state  ii^ 
the  same  experience  will  open  to  us  the 
distinct  propriety  of  these  expressions^  their 
truthy  and  the  substantial  truth  which  they 
contain :  and  likewise  show  us^  that  how-^ 
ever  strong  and  exalted  the  terms  are 
which  we  see  made  use  of,  they  are  not 
stronger  nor  higher  than  the  subject  called 
for.  But  for  the  present  we  must  be,  what 
I  own  it  is  difficult  to  be,  content  to  take 
9p  with  very  general  notions,  humbly  hop- 
ing, that  a  disposition  to  receive  and  to 
acquiesce  in  what  appears  to  us  to  be  re^ 
vealed,  be  it  more  or  be  it  less,  will  be  re* 
garded  as  the  duty  which  belongs  to  our 
subsisting  condition,  and  the  measure  of 
information  with  which  it  is  &voured :  and 
will  stand  in  the  place  of  what,  from  our 
deep  interest  in  the  matter,  we  are  some- 
times tempted  to  desire,  but  which,  never«- 
theless,  might  be  unfit  for  us,  a  knowledge^ 
which  not  only  was,  but  which  we  perceived 
to  be,  fully  adequate  to  the  subject 

There  is  another  class  of  expressions^ 
.whidi,  since  they  professedly  x^r  to  cir- 
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cumstances  that  are  to  take  place  in  this 
new  8tate»  and  not  before,  will,  it  is  likelyi 
be  rendered  quite  intelligible  by  our  ex-* 
perienoe  in  that  state ;  but  must  neces^ 
sarily  convey  very  imperfect  information 
until  they  be  so  explained.  Of  this  kiiid 
are  many  of  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  as  referring 
to  the  dianges  which  will  be  wrought  in 
our  mortal  nature ;  and  the  agency  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  intervention  of 
his  power  in  producing  those  changes  j  and 
the  nearer  similitude  which  our  cbangfed 
natures,  and  the  bodies  with  which  we 
shall  then  be  clothed,  will  bear  to  his. 
We  read,  ^^  that  he  shall  change  our  vilie 
body,  that  it  may  be  like  his  glorioui 
body."  A  momentous  assurance,  no  doubt : 
yet,  in  its  particulai^  signification,  waiting 
to  be  cleared  up  by  our  experience  of  the 
event.  So  likewise  are  some  other  par- 
ticular expressions  relating  to  the  sftm^ 
event,  such  as  being  ^^  unclothed,"  ^^  clothed 
upon,"  ^^  the  dead  in  Christ  rising  first  jT 
"  meeting  the  Lord  in  the  air ;"  "  they  that 
are  alive  not  preventing  those  that  are 
asleep,"  mad  the  lik«.    These  are  all. most 
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mteresting  intimations :  yet  to  a  certain 
<legree  obscure.  They  answer  the  purpose 
c^  ministering  to  our  hopes,  and  comfort^ 
and  admonition,  which  they  do  without  con- 
veying any  clear  ideas  ;  and  this,  and. not 
the  satisfaction  of  our  curiosity,  may  be  the 
grand  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  which  intima- 
tions of  these  things  were  given  at  all. .  But 
then,  in  so  far  as  they  describe  a  change 
in  the  order  of  nature,  of  which  change  .we 
are  to  be  the  objects,  it  seems  to  follow, 
that  we  shall  be  furnished  with  experience, 
which  will  discover  to  us  the  full  sense  of 
this  language.  The  same  remark  may  be 
repeated  concerning  the  first  and  second 
death,  which  ate  expressly  spoken  of  in  the 
Revelation,  and,  as  I  think,  alluded  to,  and 
supposed  iif  other  passages  of  Scripture,  in 
which  they  are  not  named. 

The  lesson^  inculcated  by  the  observation 
here  pointed  out,  is  this,  that,  in  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  meet  with  in  interpreting 
Scripture,  instead  of  being  too  uneasy  un- 
der them,  by  reason  of  the  obscurity  of 
certain:  passages,  or  the  degree  of  darkness 
which  hangs  over  certain  subjects,  we  ought. 
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fiifst  to  take  to'  oursdves  this  safe  and  con- 
soling rule,  namely, « to  make  up  for  the 
defici^icy  of  our  knowledge  by  the.sinr 
cerity  of  our  practice ;  in  other  words,  to 
act  up  to  what  we  do  know,  or,  at  least, 
earnestly  strive  so  to  do.  So  far  as  a 
man  holds  fast  to  this  rule,  he  has  a  strong 
ground  of  comfort  under  every  degree  of 
Ignorance,  or  even  of  error.  And  it  is. a 
rule  applicable  to  the  rich  and  to  the  pooTf 
to  the  educated  and  the  uneducated,  to 
every  state  and  station  of  life :  and  to  all 
the  differences,  which  arise  from  difl^ent 
opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge.  Di& 
*  ferent  obligations  may  result  from  different 
means  of  obtaining  information  ;  but  this 
rule  comprises  all  differences. 

The  next  reflection  is,  that  in  meeting 
with  difficulties,  nay  very  great  difficulties, 
we  meet  with  nothing  strange,  nothing  but 
what  in  truth  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  beforehand.  ^  It  was  to  be  exr 
pected  that  a  revelation^  which  was.  to 
have  its  completion  in  another  state  of  exr 
istence,  would  contain  many  expressions 
which  referred  to. that  state ;  and  which,  on 
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account  of  tuch  reference!  would  be  nukde 
dear  and  perfectlj.  intdligible  only  to 
those  who  had  experience  of  that  stater 
and  to  us  after  we  had  attained  to  that  ex- 
perience ;  whilst,  however,  in  the  n^eaa- 
time,  they  may  convey  to  us  enough  of  n^ 
formation,  to  admonish  us  in  our  conduct, 
to  support  our  hopes,  and  to  incite  our 
endeavours.  Therefore  the  meeting  widi 
difficulties,  owing  to  this  cause,  ought  not  to 
surprise  us,  nor  to  trouble  us  over  niuch. 
Seriousness,  nay,  even  anxiety,  touching 
every  thing,  which  concerns  our  salvation, 
no  thoughtful  man  can  help  ;  but  it  is  poa* 
aible  we  may  be  distressed  by  doubts  and 
difficulties  more  than  there  is  any  occasion 
to  be  distressed. 

Lastly,  under  all  our  perplexities,  under 
all  the  misgivings  of  mind,  to  which  even 
good  men  (such  is  the  infirmity  of  humm 
nature)  are  subject,  there  is  this  important 
assurance  to  resort  to,  that  we  have  a  pro- 
tection over  our  heads,  which  is  constant 
and  abiding:  that  God,  blessed  be  his 
name,  is  for  evermore :  that  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  is  the   same  yesterday^  to-day, 
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and  for  ever:  that,  like  as  a  traveller  by 
land  or  sea,  go  where  he  will,  always  sees, 
when  he  looks  up,  the  same  sun ;  so  in 
oQr  joumfy  through  a  rarted  existence, 
whether  it  be  in  our  present  state,  or  in 
our  next  state,  or  in  the  awful  passage  from 
one  to  the  other ;  in  the  world  m  which  we 
live,  or  in  die  country  which  we  seek;  in 
the  hour  of  death,  no  less  than  in  the  midst 
of  health,  we  are  in  the  same  upholding 
hands,  under  the  same  sufficient  and  un* 
failing  support. 
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SERMON  XXIIL 

OF   SPIRITUAL   INFLUENCE  IN   GENERAL. 

IN  THREIS  PARTS. 

(PART  I.)        . 


1  Corinthians,  iii.  16. 

Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  Godj 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in 
you  ? 

THERE  are  ways  of  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  spiritual  influence,  as  well  as  a 
want  of  considering  it,  which  lay  it  open  to 
difficulties  and  to  misconceptions.  But  if 
the  being  liable  to  misapprehension  and  to 
misrepresentation  be  thought  an  objection 
to  any  doctrine,  I  know  of  no  doctrine 
which  is  not  liable  to  the  same ;  nor  any 
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which  has  not»   in  fact,  been  loaded,   at 
various  times,  with  great  mistakes. 

One  difficulty,  which  has  struck  the 
minds  of  some,  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  at 
influencing  Spirit,  and  of  the  importance 
of  this  influence  to  human  salvation,  is  an 
arbitrary  system ;  making  every  thing  to 
depend,  not  upon  ourselves,  nor  upon  any 
exertion  of  our  own,  but  upon  the  gifl;  of 
the  Spirit. 

It  is  not  for  ns,  we  allow,  to  canvass 
the  gifts  of  God ;  because  we  do  not,  and 
it  seems  impossible  that  we  should,  suffi* 
ciently  understand  the  motive  of  the  giver. 
In  more  ordinary  cases,  land  in  cases  .more 
level  to  our  comprehension,  we  seem  to 
acknowledge  the  difference  between  a  debt . 
and  a  gift  A  debt  is  bound,  as  itweie,' 
by  known  rules  of  justice:  a  gifl  depends 
upon  the  motive  of  the  giver,  which 
often  can  be  known  only  to  himself.  To 
Judge  of  the  propriety  either  of  granting 
or  withholding ,  that  to  which  there  is  .no 
claim  (which  is,  in  the.  strictest ; sense, '  a 
:&vour,  which,  as  such,  rests  with,  the  donor 
to  bestow -as  to  him  seemeth'good),  we 


must  have  the  several  motives,  which  pre^ 
sented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  thi» 
donor,  before  us.  This,  with  respect  to  the 
Divine  Being,  is  impossible.  Therefore  we 
allow,  that,  either  in  this,  or  in  any  ath&t 
matter,  to  canvass  the  gifts  of  God  is  a  pre- 
sumption  not  fit  to  be  indulged.  We  are 
to  receive  our  portion  of  them  with  thank* 
fiilness.  We  are  to  be  thankful,  for  in^ 
stance,  for  the  share  of  health  and  strength 
which  is  given  us,  without  inquiring  why 
others  are  healthier  and  stronger  than  our-^ 
selves.  This  is  the  right  disposition  of 
mind,  with  respect  to  all  the  bene&cticms 
of  God  Almighty  towards  us* 

But  unsearchable  does  not  mean  arbi- 
trary. Our  necessary  ignc»rance  of  the 
motives  which  rest  and  dwell  in  the  Divine 
mind  in  the  bestowing  of  his  grace,  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  not  bestowed  by  the  justest 
reason.  And  with  regard  to  the  caste  at 
present  before  us,  xnx.  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  the  l^irit,  the  charge  against  it,  of  its 
being  an  arbitrary  system,  or,  in  other 
words,  independent  of  our  own  endeavours^ 
is  not  founded  in  any  doctrine  or  declara- 
tion of  Scripture.    It  is  not  arbitrary  in 
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its  origin,  in  its  d^ree»  or  in  its  final  suc^ 
cess* 

First,  it  Is  not  arbitrary  in  its  ori^n  :  fot 
you  read  that  it  is  given  to  prayer.  ^^  If 
ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,  inuch  more  shall  your 
heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them 
that  ask  it"  But  whether  we  will  ask  it  or 
not,  depends  upon  ourselves.  It  is  pro^ 
posted,  you  find,  as  a  subject  for  our  prayers : 
for  prayer;  not  formal,  cold,  heartless,  tram^ 
sitory,  but  prayer  firom  the  soul,  pray^ 
earnest  and  persevering ;  for  this  last  alone 
is  what  the  Scripture  means  by  prayer.  Itl 
this,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  arbi- 
trary, or  independent  of  our  endeavours. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Scripture  exhorts  us 
to  a  striving  in  prayer  for  this  best  of  all 
gifts. 

Biit  it  will  be  asked,  is  not  the  very  first; 
touch  of  true  religion  upon  the  isoul,  some- 
times at  least,  itself  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit?  this,  therefore,  must  be  prior  to 
our  praying  for  it  And  so  it  may  be,  and 
not  yet  be  arbitrarily  given.    The  religious 
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state  of  the  human  soul  is  exceedm^y  va^' 
rious.  Amongst  others,  there  is  a  state  in 
which  there  may  be  good  latent  dispositions, 
suitable  faculties  for  religion,  yet  no  reli- 
gion. In  such  a  state,  the  spark  alone  ia 
wanting.  To  such  a  state,  the  elementary 
principle  of  religion  may  be  communicated, 
though  not  prayed  for.  Nor  can  tliis  be 
said  to  be  arbitrary.  The  Spirit  of  God  h 
given  where  It  is  wanted;  where,  wh^^ 
given,  it  would  produce  its  effect ;  but  that 
state  of  heart  and  mind  upon  which  the 
effect  was  to  be  produced,  might  still  be 
the  result  of  moral  qualification,  improve- 
ment and  voluntary  endeavour.  It  is  not, 
I  think,  difficult  to  conceive  such  a  case  as 
this. 

Nevertheless  it  may  be  more  OTdinarily 
true,  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  holden  oiit 
to  the  struggling,  the  endeavouring,  the  ap- 
proaching Christian.  When  the  penitent 
prodigal  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father 
s«w  him.  This  parable  was  delivered  by 
onr  Xx)rd  eicpressly  to  typify  God's  deaUng 
with  such  sinners  as  are  touched  ^i^nth-a 
sense  of  their  conditio^.  .And  this  is  one 
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Circumstance  in  it  to  be  pwtioularly  no^ 
ticeiL'  God  aees  the  returning  mind ;  sees 
every  step  and  every  advance  towards  him 
'^  though  we  be  yet  a  great  way  off;"  ytst 
at  a  great  distance ;  though  much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  to;  be  attained,  and  to  be 
accomplished.  And  what  he  sees,  he  helps* 
His  aid  and  influence  are  assisting  to  the 
willing  Christian,  truly  and  sincerely  will-^ 
ing,  though  yet  in  alow  and  imperfect  state 
of  proficiency  ;  nay,  thou^  in  the  outset* 
as  it  were,  of  his  religious  pr<^ess.  <^  This 
Lord  IS  nigh  unto  them,  that  are  of  a  cdh^ 
trite  heart :"  Fsalm  xxxiv.  18.  But  in  all 
this  there  is  nothing  arbitrary.. 

Nor,  secondly,  is  the  operation  of  the 
Spirit  arbitrary  in  its  degree.  It  has  a 
nde,  and  its  rule  is  this:  ^ Whoso^vec 
hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  more  abundance ;  and  whosoever  hath 
not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  be  hath."  Now  of  this  rul^ 
whidi  is  expressed  under  some,  but  under 
no  great  difference  of  phrase,  in  all  the  first 
three  Gospels,  I  have  first  to  observe,.  that» 
thougli  it  carry  the  ^pearance  of  harshr 
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ness  and  injustice,  it  is  neither  tb6  one  nor 
the  othei^  but  is  correctly  and  fundament 
tally  just  The  meaning  is,  that  whoso- 
erer  uses,  ^wrcisei^  and  improves  the  gifts 
wbidi  he  has  received,  shall  continue  to 
Deceive  still  larger  portions  of  these  gifts ; 
nay^'he  who  has  already  received  the 
largest  poMicm,  provided  he  adequatebf 
and  proportionably  uses,  his  gifts,  shall  also 
m  ftiturei  Teceive  the  laigest  portion.  More 
end.more  wflLbe  added  to  him  that  has 
die  most :  whilst  he  who  neglects  llie  little 
which  he  has,  shall  be  derived  ev^i  of 
that  That  this  is  the  sound  exposition  of 
these  texts  is  proved  from  hence,  that  one 
of  them  is  used  as  the  application  of  the 
parable  of  the  tal^its,  concerning  the 
meaning  of  which  parable  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all:  for  there,  he  who  had  re« 
cdved,  and,  having  received,  had  duly  im«- 
proved,  ten  talents,  was  placed  over  ten 
cities ;.  and  of  him  the  expression  in  ques- 
tion is  used ;  ^^  whosoever  hath,  to  him 
Ufaall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more 
abundance."  On  the  c<Mitrary,  he  who  had 
received  one  talent,  and  had  n^lected 
what  he  had  received,  had  it  taken  from 
4         . 
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him :  and  of  him  the  other  part  of  the  ex^ 
pression  is  used ;   ^^  whosoefirer  hath  not» 
from  him  shall  be  taken  away  &ren  that 
which  he  hath."     But  there  is  a  point  still 
remaining,  viz.  whether  this  Scripture  rule 
be  applicable  to  spiritual  gifts.     I  answer, 
that  it  is  so  applied^   more  espedally  to 
spiritual  knowledge,  and  the  use  which  we 
make  thereof :   ^<  Take  heed  how  ye  hear  >: 
unto  you  that  hear  shall  more  be  ^ven :  £ox 
he  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  lie 
that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  tak^  wen 
that  which  he  hath«"  go  stands  the  p^sQige 
in  Mark ;  and  substantially  the  same,  that 
is,  with  a  view  to  the  same  application^  the 
passage  stands  in  Matthew  and  Luke.    I 
consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  distinctly  as- 
serted, that  this  is  the  rule  with  regard  to 
spiritual  knowledge.      And  I  think  the 
analogy  conclusive  with  regard  to  other 
spiritual  gifts.  In  all  which  there  is  nothing 
arbitrary. 

>         '        '. 

Nor,  thirdly,  is  it  arbitrary  in  its  final 

success,    ^r  Grieve  not  the  Spirit,  of  Giod»'^ 

Therefore  he  may  be  grieved    ^^  And  hftfeh 

done  despite  unto  the  %irit  oi  gmo^^ 
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H^^.  X.  29.  Hierefere  he  mi^  be  despised. 
Both  these  are  leading  texts  upon  the  sub- 
ject And  so  is  the  following.  —  **  And  his 
^race,  which  was  bestowed  upon  me,  was 
not  in  vain,"  1  G)r.  xv.  10.  Therefbre  it 
might  have  been  in  vain.  The  influence 
therefore,  of  the  Spirit,  may  not  prevail, 
6ven  as  the  admonitions  of  a  friend,  the 
warnings  of  a  parent,  may  hot  prevail,  may 
hot  be  successful,  may  not  be  attended  to ; 
may  be  rejected,  may  be  resisted,  may  be 
despised,  may  be  lost.  So  that  both  in  its 
gtfl,  in  its  degree,  operation,  and  progress, 
and  above  all,  in  its  final  efiect,  it  is  con- 
nected with  our  own  endeavours  ;  it  is  not 
arbitrary.  Throughout  the  whole,  it  does 
not  supersede,  but  co-operate  with  our- 
selves. 

But  another  objection  is  advanced,  and 
from  an  opposite  quarter;  It  is  said,  that 
if  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  depend,  after 
|dl,  upon  our  endeavours,  the  doctrine  is 
nugatory :  it  comes  to  the  same  things  as  if 
salvation  was  put  upon  ourselves  and  our 
own  endeavours  alone,  exclusive  of  every 
further  ccmsidecaticHi,  and  without  referring 
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us  to  any  influence  or  assistance  inHJlatever. 
I  answer,  that  this  is  by  no  means  true :  that 
it  is  not  the  same  thing,  either  in  reality  or 
in  opinion,  or  in  the  consequences  of  that 
opinion.  « 

Assuredly  it  is  not  the  same  tlung  ia 
reality.  Is  it  the  srane  thing,  whether  we 
perform  a  work  by  our  own  strength,  or  by 
obtaining  the  assistance  and  co-operation  of 
another  ?  Or  does  it  make  it  the  same  thing, 
that  this  assistance  is  to  be  obtained  by 
means  which  it  is  in  our  own  choice  to  m^ 
or  not  ?  Or,  because,  when  the  assistance  ia 
obtained,  we  may,  or  may  not,  avail  our- 
selves of  it :  or  because  we  may,  by  neglect- 
ing, lose  it  ?  After  all,  they  are  two  dii^ 
ferent  things,  performing  a  work  by  our- 
selves, and  performing  it  by  means  of  help. 

Again  ;  It  is  not  the  same^  thing  in  the 
opinions  and  sentiments,  and  dispositions 
which  accompany  it.  A  p^son  who  kno#B 
or  believes  himself  to  be  beholden  to  an- 
other for  the  progress  and  success  <^  an 
undertaking,  though  still  carried  on  by  his 
own  endeavours^  acknowle^es  his  £nend 
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and  hib  benefactor ;  feek  his  dependdncy 
and  his  obligation  ;  turns  to  him  for  -  help 
and  aid  in  his  difficulties  ;  is  humble'Under 
the  want  and  need5  which  1^  findbi.he  has, 
:iof  assistance  ;    and,    above  all  things^   is 
solicitous  not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  that 
aasistafice.      This   is  a  different  turu  of 
minds    and  a  different  way  of  thinkingy 
from  his,  who  is  sensible  of  no  such  want, 
who  relies  entirely  upoD^  his  own  streng^ ; 
who,    of  course,   can  hardly  avoid  being 
ptoud  of  his  succei^   or  feelmg  the  coiir 
fidence,    the  presumption,    the   self-coia- 
n^ndatioD,    and  the  pretensions,   whidi, 
however  they  might  suit  with  a  being,  who 
achieves  his  work  by  his  own  pow^s,  by 
no  means,  and  in  no  wise,  suit  with  a  &ail 
constitution,   which  must  ask  and  obtain 
the  friendly  aid  and  help  .of  af  kind  and 
gracious  benefactor,  before  he  can  proceed 
in  the  business  set  out  for  him,  and  which 
it  is  of  unspeakable  consequence  to  him  to 
eiLccute  somehow  or  other. 

It  is  thus  in  religion.  A  sense  of  spir 
ritual  weakness  and  of  spiritual  wants,  a 
belief  that  divine  aid  and  help  are  to  be 
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hadi  are /princaple3  which  cfury  the  soul 
ta>God ;  ynake  us  think  of  him^  and  think 
off  him  in  earnest;  convert^  in  a  wor4 
morality  into  religion;  bring  us  round  to 
holiness  of  life,  by  the  road  of  piety  and 
devotion ;  render  us  humble  ^  in  oursekes, 
andgratefiil'towards^  Qod«  There  are  tw» 
di/sipositiona  wbid>  pomppse  the  true  Ghraa^ 
tian  character.;:  humility  as  to  oursdv^ 
affection  and  gratitude  as  to  God;  anid 
both  these  are  natural  fruits  and  eflfecta'of  / 
the  persuasion  we  speak  of.  And  what  is/'y^-* 
of  the  most  importance  of  aU^  this.per^^  "^ -' 
suasion  wiH  be  accompanied  with  a  cofi^ 
responding  fear,  lest  we  should  n^ect, 
and,  by  n^ecdng,  lose  this  inraluable 
assistance. 

;  On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  it  is  not  true^ 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  influencing  Spirit  is 
an  arbitrary  system,  setting  aside  our  own 
endeavours.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
true,  that  the  connecting  it  with  our  own 
endeavours,  as  obtained  through  them^  as 
assisting  them,  as  co-operating  with  them, 
renders  the  doctrine  unimportant^  or  all 
one  as  putting  the  whole  upon  our  endea- 


vours  without  any  such  doctrine.  If  it  be 
true,  in  fact,  that  the  feebleness  of  our 
nature  requires  the  succouring  influence  of 
6od*s  Spirit  in  carrying  on  the  grand  busi- 
ness of  salvation :  and  in  every  state  and 
atage  of  its  progress,  in  conversion,  in>  re- 
generation, in  constancy,  in  perseverance,  in 
sanctification ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  this  truth  be  declared,  and  under- 
stood, and  confessed,  and  felt :  because  the 
perception  and  sincere  acknowlegement  of 
it  will  be  accompanied  by  a  train  of  senti- 
ments, by  a  turn  of  thought,  by  a  d^ree 
and  species  of  devotion,  by  humility,  by 
prayer,  by  piety,  by  a  recourse  to  God  in 
our  religious  warfare,  different  from  what 
will,  or  perhaps  can,  be  found  in  a  mind 
unacquainted  with  this  doctrine :  or  in  a 
mind  rejecting  it,  or  in  a  mind  unconcerned 
about  these  things  one  way  or  other^ 
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SERMON  XXIV. 

ON   THE   INFLUENCE   OF    THE   SPIRIT. 
(PART  IL> 


1  COBINTHAINS,  iiL  16. 

Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  Godj 
and  thai  the  Spirit  of  God  dwdhth  in 
you. 

TT  is  undoubtedly  a  difficulty  in  the  doctrine 
of  spiritual  influence,  that  we  do  not  so 
jperceive  the  action  of  the  Spirit,  as  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  suggestions  of  our  own 
minds.  JSIany  good  men  acknowledge,* that 
they  are  not  conscious  of  any  such  imnoie- 
diate  perceptions.  They,  vrho  lay  claim  to 
them,  cannot  advance,  like  the  apostles, 
such  proofs  of  their  claim  as  must  necessa- 
rily satisfy  others,  or,  pethaps,  secure  them- 
selves fom  delusion.  And  this  is  made  a 
ground  of  objection  to  the  doctrine  itself 
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Now,  I  think  the  objection  proceeds  upon 
an  erroneous  principle,  namely,  our  expect- 
ing more  than  is  promised.  The  agency 
and  influence  of  the  DivineSpirit  are  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  and  are  promised :  but  it  is 
no  where  promised  that  his  open^ions  shall 
be  always  sensible^  viz.  dbtinguishable  at 
the  time  from  the  impulses,  dictates,  and 
thoughts  of  our  own  minds.  I  do  not 
take  upon  me  to  say  that  they  are 
never  so;  I  only  say  that  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary in  the  nature  of  things,  that  they 
should  be  so:  nor  is  it  asserted  in  the  Scrip- 
ture that  they  are  so ;  nor  is  it  promised 
that  they  will  be  so. 

The  nature  of  the  thing  does  not  imply  or 
require  it ;  by  which  I  mean,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  that' con- 
stitution, a  foreign  influence  or  impulse 
may  act  upon  it,  without  being  distin- 
guished in  our  perception  from  its  natural 
operations,  that  is,  without  being  perceived 
at  the  time.  The  case  appears  to  me  to  be 
this:  The  order  in  which  ideas  and 
motives  rise  up  in  our, minds  is  utterly  un- 
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known  to  U8»  conseiquently  it  will  be  un- 
known when  thiit  orderi  is  disturbed*  or 
Altered*  or  affected;  therefore  it. may  be 
altered,  it  may  be  affected,  by  the  interpo- 
sition c^  a. foreign  in6uence,  without  that 
interposkion  being  perceived. 

Agiun ;  and  in  like  manner,  not  cmly  the 
order  in  which  thoughts  and  motive  rise  up 
in  our  minds  is  unknown  to  ourselves,  but 
the  causes  also  are  unknown,  and  ape  incal- 
culable, upon  which  the  vividness  of  the 
ideas,  the  force  and  strength  and  impres- 
sion of  the  motives,  which  enter  into  fjm 
minds,  depend.  Therefore  that  vividness 
may  be  made  more  or  less,  that  force  may 
be  increased  or  diminished,  and  both  by 
the  influence  of  a  spiritual  agent,  without 
any  distinct  sensation  of  such  agency  being 
felt  at  the  time.  Was  the  case  otherwise ; 
was  the  order,  according  to  which  thoughts 
and  motives  rise  up  in  our  minds,  fixed, 
and,  being  fixed,  knoMm :  then  I  do  ad- 
mit the  order  could  not  be  alter/sd  or  vio- 
lated, nor  a  foreign  agent  interfere  to  alter 
or  violate  it,  without  our  being  immediately 
sensible  of  what  was  passing.  As,  also,  if 
the  causes^    upon  which  the  power  and 
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stMtigth  of  either  good  or  bad  motives  de^ 
pend^  were  ascertained,  then  it  would  likc^ 
wise  be  ascertained,  when  this  force  was 
ever  increased  or  diminished  by  extemiri 
influ^ice  and  operation :  then  it  might  be 
true,  that  external  influence  could  not  act 
tipoQ  us  without  being  perceived.  But  in 
the  ignorance  noda  wbidi  we  are  concern- 
log  the  thoughts  and  motives  of  our  miad^ 
whra  left  to  themselves,  we  miist,  natural^ 
speaking,  be,  at  the  time,  both  ignorant 
and  insensible  of  the  presence  of  an  inter* 
fering  power;  one  ignorance  will  corres* 
pond  with  the  Other:  whilst,  nevertheless^ 
the  assistance  and  benefit  derived  from 
that  power,  may,  in  reality,  be  exceedingly 
great.  . 

'  *  .  • 

In  this  instance,  philosophy^  in  my 
opinion,  comes  in  aid  of  religion.  In  the 
ordinary  state  of  mind, .  both  the  presence 
and  the  power  of  the  motives  which  act 
upon  it,  proceed  from  causes  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  This  philosophy  confesses 
and  indeed  teaches.  From  whence  it  fol- 
low^, that  when  these  causes  are  inter- 
rupted or  influenced,  that  interruption  and 
that  influence  will  be  equally  unknown  to 
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lis.  3mk,  reasoning  shows  this  proposition 
to  be  a  consequence  of  the  former.  From 
whence  it  follows  again^  that  immediately 
and  at  the  time  perceiving  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  only  not  neces- 
sary to  the  reality  of  these  operations,  \Mt 
that  it  is  not  consonant  to  the  tnm&  o£ 
the  human  mind  that  k  should  be  so.  I 
repeat  agun,  that  we  take  not  upon  us  to 
assert  that  it  is  never  sa  Undoubtedly 
Grod  can,  if  he  please,  give  that  tact  and 
q[uallty  to  his  communications,  that  they 
shall  be  perceived  to  be  divine  communis 
cations  at  the  time.  And  this  probably  ^^  ,  - 
was  very  frequently  the  case  with  the  /az/.^/- 
prophets,  with  the  apostles,  and  with  in- 
spired men  of  old.  But  it  is  not  the  case, 
naturally  ;  by  which  I  mean,  that  it  is  not 
the  case  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  human  soul.  It  does  not  appear  by 
experience  to  be  the  case  usually.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  influence  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  being  always  or* generally  ac- 
companied widi  a  distinct  notice,  it  is  dif- 
ficult even  to  conjecture.  One  thing  may 
be  said  of.it,  that  it  would  be  putting  us 
under  a  quite  different  dispensation.     It 
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would  b6  putting  u0  undM  «  miraculous 
dispensation  :  for  the  agen^r  of  Che  Spirit 
in  our  soulsdistinotlyperceiirjedisf  properly 
speakings  a  miracle.  Now  miracles  aieliiiP' 
struments  ia  the  handof  God  of  signal  and 
extraordinary  efiects,  produced  upon^  signal 
and  extraordinary  occasions.  Neither  in* 
temally  nor  externally  do  they  form  the 
ordinary  couf se  of  his  proceeding,  wit^  his 
reasonable  creatures. 

■  <  - 
And  in  this  there  is  a  close  analogy  wit^ 
the  course  of  nature,  as  carried  on  under 
the  divine  government  We  have  every 
reas(Hi  which  Scripture  can  give  us,  for 
believing  that  God  frequently  interposes 
to  turn  and  guide  the  order  of  events  in 
the  world,  so  as  to  make  them  execute 
his  purpose ;  yet  we  do  not  so  p^rcdve 
these  interpositions,  as,  either  always  or 
generally  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
natural  progress  of  things.  His  pfovidence 
is  real,  but  unseen.  We  distinguish  not 
between  the  acts  of  God  and  the  course  of 
nature.  It  is  so  with  the""  Spirit  When,, 
therefore,  we  teach  that  good  men  may  be 
led,  or  bad  men  converted,  by  the  Spirit  of 


God,  and  yet  the)r  themselyeB  not  distin- 
guish his  holy  influence;  we  teaeh  no 
inoie  than  what  b  confonnable,  as,  I  t^unl^ 

has  been  shown  to  the  frame  of  the  human 
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mind,  or  rathw  to  our  degree  of  acquaint- 
ance with  that  frame :  and  also  analogous 
to  the  exercise  of  diyine  power  in  other 
things :  and  also  necessary  to  be  so ;  lui- 
less  it  should  have  pleased  God  to  put  us 
under  a  quite  different  dispensaticMa,  that 
is,  under  a  dispensation  of  constant  mi- 
racles, 

I  do  not  i^prehend  thiit  the  doctrin^^ 
of  spiritual  influence  carries  the  ag<Hicy  of 
the  Deity  much  farther  than  the  doctrine  of. 
providence  carries  it :  or,  however,  than  the 
doctrine  of  prayer  carries  it  For  all  prayer 
supposes  the  Deity  tp  be  intimate  with  our 
minds. 

But  if  we  dp  not  know  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  by  a  distinguishing,  petceptippi 
at  the  tim^  by  what  m^nns  dp  we  hojqyf 
any  thing  of  it  at  all?  I  answer  by  k» 
^ectSf  and  by  those  alpne.  And  this  I 
conceive  to  be  fliat  which  our,  Saviour  said 
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t6Nicodemu8:  ^  The  wind  bloweik  wliere 
it  listeth,  afid  tluni  liearest  the  somid  there- 
of, but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh 
Imd  whithet  it  goeth,  so  is  every  one  that 
is  bom  of  the  Spirit  :'*  that  is,  thou  per-- 
eeivest  an  effect,  but  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces that  effect,  operates  in  its  own  way, 
without  thy  knowing  its  rule  or  manner  of 
operation.  With  regard  to  the  cause,  ^^  thou 
tianst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither 
'  it  goeth.*'  A  change  or  improvement  in 
thy  religious  state  is  necessary.  Theiigency 
and  help  of  the  Spirit  in  working  that  change. 
Or  promoting  that  improvement,  are  like- 
wise necessary. 

<<  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  the  Spirit 
lie  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.'* 
But  according  to  what  particular  man^ 
ner,  or  according  to  what  rule,  the  Spirit 
acts,  is  as  unknown  to  us  as  the  causes 
^are  which  regulate  the  blowing  of  the 
wind,  the  most  incalculable  and  unknown 
thing  in  the  world.  Its  origin  is  xm-- 
known ;  its  mode  is  unknown  ;  but  stiU  it 
is  known  in  its  effects:  and  so  it  is  with 
the  Spirit     If  the  change  have  taken  place ; 
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if  the  improvement  be  produced  and  be 
proceeding ;  if  our  religious  affiiirs  go  on 
weU;  then  have  we  ground  for  trust,  thiit 
the  enabling,  assisting  Spirit  of  God.  is 
with  us ;  though  we  have  no  other  know- 
ledge or  perception  of  the  matter  than  what 
this  affords. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  whatever,  in 
which  we  ought  to  be  so  careful  not  togp 
before  our  guide,  as  in  this  of  spiritual  inh* 
.  fluence.  We  ought,  neither  to  expect  motfi 
than  what  is  promised,  nor  to  take  upon 
ourselves  to  determine  what  the  Scriptures 
have  not  determined.  This  safe  rule  will 
produce  both  caution  in  judging  of  (mr« 
selves,  and  moderation  in  judging,  or  ratJher 
a  backwardness  in  taking  upon  us  to  jud^ 
of  others:  The  modes  of  operation  of  God's 
Spirit  are  probably  extremely,  various. apd 
num^ous.  This  vari^y  is  intimated  by  our 
Saviour's  comparing  it  .with  the  blowing  of 
llie  wind.  .We  have  no  right  to  limit  it  to 
any  particular  mode,  forasmuch  as  the 
Scriptures  have  not  limited  it :  nor  does  ob- 
servation enable  us  to  do  it  with  any  degree 
of  certainty. 
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The  convenMV  ^  a  sinner)  for  inBiawce^ 
fluy  be  suddeO)   naj)   may   be  instanta* 
mous,  yet  be  both  sincere  and  perman^t. 
We  have  no  authority  whatever  to.  deny 
the  possibility  of  this.     On  the  pontraiy, 
we  ought  to  rejoice,  when  we  observe  in 
any  one   even   the  appearance  of  such  a 
change.      And  this  change  may  not  only 
by   possibility    be    sudden,    Init    sudden 
changes  may  be  more  frequent  than  our 
observations  would  lead  us  to  expect.    Fat 
we  can  observe  only  effects,  and  these  must 
have  time  to  show  themsdves  in ;  whilst 
the  change  of  heart  may  be  already  wiou^itu 
It  is  a  change  of  heart  which  is  attributaUe 
t»  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  this  may  besud*^ 
den^    Hie  fruits,  the  corresponding  e&cts^ 
i!k:tsenial  reformation,   and  external  good 
actions,  will  follow  in  due  time.  :  ^  I  will 
take  the  stoiiy  heart  out  of  their  &8h; 
•Ad  wilt  give  them  an  heart  of  flesh:'' 
fi2si^iely  xi.  19.     These  words  may  wsXL 
describe   God's   dealings  with  hisimoial 
liteatiires,  and  the  (^rations  of  his  gniee^ 
Then  follows  a  description  of  the  eflfectsxif 
theiM  dealings,  of  these  operations^  of  that 
grace,  viz.   ^^that  they  may  w«ljk  in  my 
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^ttttes,  and  keep  my  ordiiiaiioe8«aiid  do 
them  ;'*  which  represento  a  permanentr 
habit  and  course  of  life  (a  thing  of  contvi 
nuance)  i^emilting  from  an  inward  change 
which  ought  to  be  a  thing  produced  at 
once. 

In  the  mean  time  it  maj  be  true^  that 
the  more  ordinary  course  of  God's  grace 
is  gradual  and  successive  ;  helping  fron 
time  to  time  our  mdeavours,  suocourii^ 
our  infirmities^  strengthening  our  resokk 
tiontf;  ^  making  with  the  temptation  <li 
way  to  '^Kiape  V*  promoting  our  improve* 
meiit,  assisting  dur  progress  ;  warning,  xe^ 
buking,  encouraging,  comforting,  attending 
us  as  it  were,  through  the  difibreut  stagei 
of  our  laborious  advance  in  the  roadof  saU 
vation. 


And  as  the  operations  of  the  S^oit 
indefinite,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  respect  49f 
time,  so  are  they  likewise  in  respect  of 
mode.  They  may  act,  and  observation 
afibrds  reason  to  believe  that  they  do 
-sometimes  act,  by  adding  force  and  effi- 
cacy to  nntructioii,  advice,  or  ^admoniitioik 
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A  passage  of  Scripture  sometimes  strike 
the  heart  with  wonderfiil  power  ;  adheres^ 
as  it  were,  and  cleaves  to  the  memory » 
dll  it  has  wrought  its  work.  An  impres- 
sive sermon  is  often  known  to  sink  very 
deep.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  ta 
hope,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  ac- 
company his  ordinances,  provided  a  per- 
son bring  to  them  serioumess,  humility, 
and  devotion.  For  example,  the  devout 
deceiving  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  may  draw 
down  upon  us  the  gift  and  benefit  of 
Divine  grace,  or  increase  our  measure  of 
it  This,  as  being  the  most  solemn  act  of 
our  religion,  and  also  an  appointment  of 
the  religion  itself,  may  be  properly  plated 
first :  but  every  species  of  prayer,  provided 
it  be  earnest ;  every  act  of  worship,  provided 
it  be  sincere,  may  participate  in  the  same 
effect ;  may  be  to  us  the  occasion,  the  time, 
and  the  instrument  of  this  greatest  of  all 
gifts. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  in  all,  indeed, 
that  relates  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
we  are  to  judge,  if  we  will  take  upon  us  to 
Judge  at  ail  (which  I  do  not  see.  that  we 
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are  obliged  to  do),  not  only  with  great  can- 
dour and  moderation,  but  also  with  great 
reserve  and  caution  ;  and  as  to  the  modes 
of  Divine  grace,  or  of  its  proceedings  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  as  of  things  undetermined 
in  Scripture  and  indeterminable  by  us.  In 
our  own  case,  which  it  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance  to  each  of  us  to  manage  rightly, 
than  it  is  to  judge  even  truly  of  other  men's, 
we  are  to  use  perseveringly,  every  appoint- 
ed, every  reasonable,  every  probable,  evety 
virtuous  endeavour  to  render  ourselves  ob- 
jects of  that  merciful  assistance,  which  unr 
doubtedly  and  confessedly  we  much  wani, 
and  which,  in  one  way  or  otheF^  God,  we 
;are  assured^  is  willing  to  afford. 
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SERMON  XXV. 

ON   THE  INFLUENCE   OF   THE   8PUUT» 
(part   III.) 


1  CoRiNTinANs,  iiL  16. 

Knofw  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  Gad; 
and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dweUeth  in  youf 

A  S  all  doctrine  ought  to  end  in  practice^ 
'^^  and  all  sound  instruction  lead  to  right 
conduct,  it  comes,  in  the  last  place,  to  be 
considered,  what  obligations  follow  from  the 
tenet  of  an  assisting  grace  and  spiritual 
influence ;  what  is  to  be  done  on  our  part 
in  consequence  of  holding  such  a  persua- 
sion ;  what  is  the  behaviour  corresponding 
and  consistent  with  such  an  opinion.  For  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Grace 
and  Spirit  of  Gk>d  no  more  take  away  our 
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freedom  of  action,  our  personal  and  moral 
liberty,  than  the  advice,  the  admonitions, 
the  suggestions,  the  reproofs,  the  expos* 
tulations,  the  counsels  of  a  friend  or  parent, 
would  take  them  away.  We  may  ac^ 
either  right  or  wrong,  notwithstanding 
these  interferences.  It  still  depends  upon 
ourselves  which  erf  the  two  we  will  do. 
We  are  not  machines  under  these  impres- 
sions, nof  are  we  under  the  impression  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  Therefore  there  is  a  class 
of  duties  relating  to  this  subject,  as  much 
as  any  other;  and  more,  perhi^,  than  any 
other  important.  *'< 

And,  first,  I  would  apply  myself  to  an 
objection  whidi  belongs  to  this,  namely, 
the  practidd  part  of  the  subject:  which 
objection  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  spirit«Ml 
influence,  and  the  preaching  of  this  diM-* 
trine,  causes  men  to  attend  chi^y  to  t^ 
feelings  within  them  ;  to  place  religion  ih 
feelings  and  sensations,  and  to  be  cont^t 
with  such  feelings  and  sensations,  without 
coming  to  active  duties  and  real  useful- 
ness ;  that  it  tends  to  produce  a  contetti- 
plative  religion,  accompanied  with  a  ^sort 
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<d  abstraction  from  the  interests  of  this 
worldt  as  respecting  either  ourselves  or 
others ;  a  sort  of  quietism  and  indifference 
which  contributes  nothing  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  or  to  make  a  man  serviceable  in 
his  g^oeration  ;  that  men  of  this  descrip- 
tion sit  brooding  over  what  passes  in  their 
heartS)  without  performing  any  good  actions, 
or  well  discharging  their  social  or  domestic 
obligations,  or  indeed  guarding  their  out* 
ward  conduct  with  sufficient  care. 

Now  if  there  be  any  foundation  in  fiurt  for 
this  charge,  it  arises  from  some  persons 
holding  this  doctrine  defectively ;  I  mean 
fix>m  their  not  attending  to  one  main  point 
in  the  doctrine,  which  is,  that  the  promise 
is  not  to  those  who  have  the  Spirit,  but  to 
those  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit;  not  to 
those  who  are  favoured  with  its  sugges- 
dons,  but  to  those  who  give  themselves  up 
tofoUow^  and  do  actually  follow^  these  sug- 
gestions. Now,  though  a  person,  by  at- 
tending to  his  feelings  and  consciousnesses, 
may  persuade  himself  that  he  has  the  Spirit 
of  Grod ;  yet,  if  he  stop  and  rest  in  these 
sensations  without  consequential  (ur^Klical 
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exertions,  it  cab  bjr  na  possibility  be  said 
of  him,  nor,  one  would  think,  could  he 
possibly  bring  himself  to  believe,  that  he  is 
led  by  the  Spirit,  that  he  follows  the  Spirit*! 
for  these  terms  necessarily  imply  some^ 
thing  done  under  that  influence ;  necessfi- 
rily  carry  the  thoughts  to  a  course  of  con- 
duct entered  into  and  pursued  in  obedience 
to,  and  by  virtue  of,  that  influence.  Whe- 
ther the  objection  here  noticed  has  any 
foundation  in  the  conduct  of  those  vfh» 
hold  the  doctrine  of  which  we  treat,  I  am 
uncertain ;  accounts  are  different ;  but  at 
any  rate  the  objection  lies,  not  against  the 
doctrine,  but  against  a  defective  appre- 
hension of  it  For,  in  confirmation  c^all 
which  we  have  said,  we  may  produce  ihe 
example  of  St  Paul.  No  one  carried  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  influence  higher  than 
he  did,  or  spoke  of  it  so  much;  yet  no 
diaracter  in  the  world  could  be  farther 
than  his  was  from  resting  in  fedings  and 
sensations.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  all 
activity  and  usefulness.  His  whole  hia- 
tory  confirms  what  he  said  of  himself,  that 
^<  in  labours,"  in  positive  exertions,  both  of 
mind  and  body^i  he  was  ^^  above  measure."' 
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It  will  be  said,  perfaapsy  that  these  exer* 
ttons   were  in   a   particular   waj,  tnx.    in 
making  converts  to  his  opinions:   imt  it 
was  the  way  in  which,  as  he  believed,  lie 
was  promoting  the  interests  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  the  greatest  degree  possible 
for  him  to  promote  them  ;  and  it  was  the 
w«y  also  which  he  believed  to  be  enjoined 
upon  him  by  the  express  and  particular 
command  of  God.     Had  there  been  any 
other  method^  any  other  course  and  line 
of  beneficent    endeavours,   in   which  he 
thou^t  be  could  have  been  more  useful, 
and  had  the  choice  been  left  to  himself 
{which  it  was  not),  the  same  principle,  the 
same  eager  desire  of  doing  good,  would 
have  manifested  itself  with  equal  vigour  in 
that    other    line.       His    sentiments    and 
precepts  corresponded  with  his  example : 
^^  Do  good  unto  all  men,  especially  unto 
them  that  are  of  the  household  of  Christ.** 
Here  doing  is  enjoined.     Nothing  lessf  than 
doing  can  satisfy  this  precept     f'eelmgs 
and  sensations  will  not,  though  of  the  best 
kind.    ^  Let  him  that  stole,  steal  no  more^ 
but  rather  let  him  labour  with  his  hands 
that  he  may  have  to  give  to.  him  thttt  need- 
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eth/'  This  is  carrying  active  benefic^qe 
as  far  as  it  caa  go«  Men  are  commanded  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  their  poor  brethren 
out  of  the  earnings  of  their  manual  labouif 
nay,  to  labour  for  that  very  purpose :  bjx^ 
their  doing  so  is  stated  as  the  best  expia^ 
tion  for  former  dishonesties,  and  the  b^t 
proof  how  much  and  how  truly  they  are 
changed  from  what  they  were.  ^^  Let  him 
that  ruleth,  do  it  with  diligence."  This  is 
a  precept  which  cannot  be  complied  with 
without  activity.  These  instructions  could 
not  come  from  a  man  who  placed  religion 
in  feelings  and  sensations. 

Having  noticed  this  objection  (for  it  well 
deserved  notice), .  I  proceed  to  state  the 
particular  duties  which  relate  to  the  docr 
trine  of  spiritual  assistance.  And  the  first 
of  these  duties  is  to  pray  far  it  It  is  by 
prayer  that  it  is  to  be  sought:  by  prayef 
that  it  is  to  be  obtained.  This  the  Scrii^ur^ 
expressly  teach.  ^^  How  muich  more  will 
your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  iSpirit 
to  them  Chat  ask  him  ?''  The  found^on 
of  pr»)rer,  in  all*  cases,  is  a  sense  of  wmit 
No  man  prays  in  earnest  cc  to  any. purr 
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pose  for  what  he  does  not  feel  that  he 
wants.  Know  then  and  feel  the  weakness 
of  your  nature.  Know  the  infinite  import-* 
ance  of  holding  on,  nevertheless,  in  a 
course  of  virtue.  Know  these  two  points 
thoroughly,  and  you  can  stand  in  need  of 
no  additional  motive  (indeed  none  can  be 
added),  to  excite  in  you  strong  unwearied 
supplications  for  divine  help :  not  a  cold 
asking  for  it  in  any  prescribed  form  of 
prayer,  but  cryings  and  supplications  for 
it,  strong  and  unwearied.  The  descrip- 
tion, in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  our 
Lord's  own  devotion,  may  serve  to  describe 
the  devotion  of  a  Christian,  praying,  as  he 
ought,  for  the  Spirit ;  that  is,  praying  from 
a  deep  understanding  of  his  own  condition, 
a  conviction  of  his  wants  and  necessities. 
*^  He  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications 
with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto  him 
that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death ;  and 
was  heard  in  that  he  feared.''  This  is  devo- 
tion in  reality. 

There  are  occasions  also,  which  ought  to 
call  forth  these  prayers  with  extraordinary 
and  peculiar  force. 


Is  it  superstition  ?  is  it  not,  on  the  con-* 
trary,  a  just  and  reasonable  piety,  to  inv» 
plore  of  Grod  the  guidance  of  his  Holy 
Spirit,  when  we  have  any  thing  of  great  im- 
portance to  decide  upon,  or  to  undertake ; 
especially  any  thing  by  which  the  happiness 
of  others,  as  well  as  our  own,  is  likely  to  be 
affected  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  enumerate  the 
passages  and  occasions  of  a  man's  life,  in 
which  he  is  particularly  bound  to  apply  to 
God  for  the  aid  and  direction  of  his 
Spirit.  In  general,  in  every  ium^  as  it  may 
be  called,  of  life;  whenever  any- thing 
critical,  any  thing  momentous,  any  thing 
which  is  to  fix  our  situation  and  courae 
of  life;  most  especially  any  thing  which 
is  likely  to  have  an  influence  upon  our 
moral  conduct  and  disposition,  and  thereby 
affect  our  condition,  as  candidates  for 
heaven,  and  as  the  religious  servants  of 
God,  is  to  be  resolved  upon;  there  and 
4hen  ought  we  to  say  our  prayers ;  most  ar- 
dently supplicating  from  our  Creatpr  and 
Preserver,  the  grace  and  guidance  of  his 
Holy  Spirit* 


Is  it  not,  again^  a  time  for  calling  ear- 
nestly for  the  Spirit  'of  Grod,  and  for  a 
greater  measure  of  that  Spirit^  if  he  be 
pleased  to  grant  it  to  us,  when  we  are  re^ 
covering  from  some  sin,  into  which  we 
have  been  betrayed  ?  This  case  is  always 
critical.  The  question  now  is,  whedier  w» 
shall  fall  into  a  second  course  of  sinnipg, 
or  whether  we  shall  be  restored  to  our 
former,  and  to  better  than  our  former,  en-^ 
deavours  to  maintain  the  line  <^  duty. 
That,  under  the  sting  and  present  alarm 
of  our  conscience,  we  have  formed  reBcikh 
tions  of  virtue  for  the  future,  is  suppoaed: 
but  whrther  these  resolutions  will  stand, 
is  the  point  now  at  issue.  And  in  this 
peril  of  our  souls  we  cannot  be  too  earnest 
or  importunate  in  our  supplications  for 
divine  succour.  It  can  never  come  to.  our 
aid  at  a  time  when  we  more  want  it.  Our 
&11  proves  our  weakness.  Our  desire  of 
recovery  proves,  that,  thou^  &llen,  we 
may  not  be  lost  This  is  a  condition  which 
flies  to  aid  and  help,  if  aid  and  help  can 
be  had ;  and  it  is  a  condition  to  which  the 
promised  support  of  the  Spirit  most  pecu- 
liarly applies.     On  such  an  occunpn,  there- 
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(brey  it  will  be  sought  with  struggles  and 
strong  contention  of  mindy  if  we  be  serious  tn 
these  matters.  So  sought,  it  will  be  obtained. 
• 
Again  ;  is  it  not  always  a  fit  subject  of 
prayer f  that  the  Holy  l^irit  would  inform, 
animate,  warm,  and  support  our  devotions  f 
St  Paul  speaks  of  the  co-operation, of  the 
jSpirit  with  us  in  this  very  article. .  ^^  Like- 
wise the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmities, 
for  i^e  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for 
as  we  ought :  but  the  Spirit  maketh  inter- 
cession for  us  with  groanings  that  cannot  be 
utteied."  The  specific  help  here  described 
is  to  supply  our  ignorance.  But  the  words 
speak  also  generally  of  helping  our  in- 
firmities ;  meaning,  as  the  passage  leads 
us  to  suppose,  the  infirmities  which 
attend  our  devotion.  Now  these  infir- 
mities are  not  only  ignorance,  but  cold- 
ness, wanderings,  absence;  ibr  all  which 
a  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  aid  and  help 
of  the  Spirit. 

.  Next  in  order  of  time,  to  praying  for 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  hvA  still  superior  to  it  in 
iipportancer  is  liitcning  and  yielding  cmr- 
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seloe$  to  his  suggestions.    This  is  the  thing 
m  which  we  fail. 

Now,  it  being  confessed  that  we  cannot 
ordinarily  distinguish  at  the  time  the  su^ 
gestions  of  the  Spirit  from  the  operations  of 
onr  minds,  it  may  be  asked,  how  are  we  to 
listen  to  them  ?    The  answer  is,  by  attend- 
ing universaUy  to  the  admonitions  within  us. 
Men  do  not  listen  to  their  consciences.     It 
^   is  through  the  whisperings  of  conscience 
that  the  Spirit   speaks.     If  men  then  are 
wilfully  deaf  to  their  consciences,  they  can- 
not hear  the  Spirit.    If  hearing,  if  being 
compelled  to  hear,   the  remonstrances  of 
conscience,  they  nevertheless  decide,  and 
resolve,  and  determine  to  go  against  them  ; 
then  they  grieve,  then  they  defy,  then  they 
do  despite  to,  the  Spirit  of  God.     In  both 
cases,  that  is,  both  of  neglecting  to  consult, 
and  of  defying,  when  they  cannot  help  feel- 
ing the  admonitions  which  rise  up  within 
them,    they  have  this  judgment  hanging 
over  their  heads :  <<  He  that  hath  not,  from 
him  shall  be  taken  even  thatwhich  he  hath." 
He  that  misuses  or  abuses  the  portion  and 
measure  of  spiritual  assistance  which  is  ae£- 
forded  him  shall  lose  even  that 
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Hie  efficacy  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  judged 
of  by  its  fruits.  Its  immediate  effects  are 
upon  the  disposition.  A  visible  outward 
conduct  will  ensue  ;  but  the  true  seat  of 
grace  and  of  spiritual  energy  is  in  the 
heart  and  inward  disposition.  Whenever^ 
therefore,  we  find  religious  carelessness 
succeeded  within  us  by  religious  serious-^ 
ness  ;  conscience,  which  was  silent  or 
unheard,  now  powerfully  speaking  and 
obeyed ;  sensuality  and  selfishness,  the 
two  grand  enemies  of  salvation,  the  two 
great  powers  of  darkness,  which  rule  the 
natural  man,  when  we  find  even  these  giv-^ 
ing  way  to  the  inward  accusing  voice  of 
conscience ;  when  we  find  the  thoughts 
of  the  mind  drawing  or  drawn  more  and 
more  towards  heavenly  things  ;  the  value 
and  interest  of  these  expectations  plainer 
to  our  view,  a  great  deal  more  firequlBnt 
than  heretofore  in  our  meditations,  and 
more  fully  discerned  ;  the  care  and  safety 
of  our  souls  rising  gradually  above  con- 
cerns and  anxieties  about  worldly  affairs  ; 
when  we  find  the  force  of  temptation  and 
of  evil  propensities,  not  extinct,  but  re- 
treating before  a  sense  of  duty  ;   self-^go- 
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vernment  maixitained  ;  the  interraptions 
of  it  immediately  perceived,  bitterly  de- 
plored, and  soon  recovered  ;  sin  rejected 
and  repelled ;  and  this  not  so  much  with 
increase  of  confidence  in  our  strength, 
«8  of  reliance  upon  the  assisting  grace  of 
God  ;  when  we  find  ourselves  touched  with 
the  love  of  bur  Maker,  taking  satisfaction 
in  his  worship  and  service  ;  when  we  feel  a 
growing  taste  and  relish  for  religious  sub- 
jects, and  religious  exercises  ;  above  all 
when  we  begin  to  rejoice  in  the  comfort  of 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  in  the  prospect  of  reach- 
ing heaven  ;  in  the  powerful  aids  and  helps 
which  are  given  us  in  accompliahing  this 
great  end,  and  the  strength,  and  firmness, 
and  resolution,  which,  so  helped  and  aided, 
we  experience  in  our  progress ;  when  we 
feel  these  things,  then  may  we,  without 
eidier  enthusiasm  or  superstition,  humbly 
believe,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  been 
at  work  within  us.  External  virtue,  good 
actions  will  follow,  as  occasions  may  draw 
them  forth ;  but  it  is  within  that  we  must 
look  for  the  change,  which  the  inspiration 
of  God's  Spirit  produces. 
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With  respect  to  positive  external  good 
actions,  we  have  said  that  they  must  de- 
pend in  som^  measure  upon  occasions,  and 
abilities  and  opportunities ;  and  that  they 
must  wait  for  opportunities,  but,  observe, 
it  is  not  so  with  the  breaking  off  of  our 
sins,  be  they  what  they  wilL  That  work 
must  wait  for  nothing.  Until  that  be  ef- 
fected no  change  is  made.  No  man,  going 
on  in  a  known  sin,  has  any  right  to  sa^^ 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  done  its  office 
within  him.  Either  it  has  not  been  given' 
to  him,  or,  being  given,  it  has  been  re- 
sisted, despised,  or,  at  least,  neglected^ 
Such  a  person  has  either  yet  to  obtain  it 
by  prayer,  or,  when  obtained,  to  avail  him^ 
self  duly  of  its  assistance.  Let  him  under-^ 
stand  this  to  be  his  condition. 

The  next  duty,  or  rather  disposition^ 
which  flows  from  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
influence,  is  humility.  There  never  was  a 
truer  saying,  than  that  pride  is  the  advei?* 
sary  of  religion,  lowliness  and  humility 
the  tempers  for  it.  Now  religious  humility 
consists  in  the  habit  of  referring  every  thing' 
to  God.  From  one  end  of  the  New  Tes^ 
c  c  3 
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tament  to  the  other^  God  is  set  forth  and 
tniignified  in  his  agency  and  his  operations. 
In  the  greatest  of  all  businesses^  the  busi* 
ness  of  salvation^  He  is  operating,  and  we 
oo-operating  with  him.    ^  Work  out  your 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ;** 
and  why  ?  ^^  for  it  is  God  4;hat  worketh  in 
us  to  will  and  to  do,  according  to  his  good 
pleasure.''     He  is  not  superseding  our  en* 
deavours  (the  very  contrary  is  implied  by 
commanding  us  to  exert  them),  but   still 
nothing  is  done  without  him.     If  we  have 
moral  strength,  we  are  strong  in  the  inward 
might  of  the  Holy  Ghost :    consequently 
all  boasting,  all  vanity,  all  self-suffieiencj, 
all  despising  of  others,   on  the  score  of 
moral  and  religious    inferiority,    are  ex- 
cluded.    Without  the  grace  of  God,   we 
might  have  been  as    the  worst  of  them. 
There  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  one  train 
-^of  sentiment  belonging  to  him,   who  has 
achieved  a  work  by  his  own  might,  and 
power,  and  prowess ;  and  another  to  him 
who  had  been  fain  to  beg  for  succour  and 
assistance,  and    by   that  assistance  alone 
has  been  carried  through  difficulties,  which 
were  too  great  for  his  own  strength  and 
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^cultMB.  This  last  is  the  true  sentioM^ 
for  u&  It  is  not  for  a  man,  whose  life  h«8 
been  saved  in  a  shipwreck  by  the  compas* 
aionate  help  of  others  ;  it  is  not  for  a  maOf 
so  saved,  to  boast  of  his  own  alertness  and 
vigour ;  though  it  be  true,  that,  unless  he 
had  exerted  what  power  and  strength  he 
was  possessed  of,  he;  would  not  have  bem 
saved  at  all. 

Lastly,  this  doctrine  shuts  the  door 
against  a  most  general,  a  most  specious^ 
and  a  most  deceiving  excuse  for  our  sins  i 
which  excuse  is,  that  we  have  striven 
against  them,  but  are  overpowered  by  our 
evil  nature,  by  that  nature  which  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  represent  as  evil ;  in  a 
word,  that  we  have  done  what  we  could. 
Now  until,  by  supplication  and  prayer^ 
we  have  called  for  the  promised  assistance 
of  (rod's  Spirit,  and  with  an  earnestness^, 
devotion,  perseverance,  and  importunityt 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  con« 
cern ;  until  we  have  rendered  ourselves 
objects  of  that  influence,  and  yielded  ouf-> 
selves  to  it,  it  is  not  true,  ^^  that  we  have 
done  all  that  we  can.'*    We  must  not  itely 
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upon  that  excuse;  for  it  is" not  trae  19 
fact.  If  experiencing  the  depravity  and 
imbecility  of  our  nature,  we  see  in  thia 
corruption  and  weakness  an  excuse  for  our 
sins,  and  taking  up  with  tliis  excuse^  we 
surrender  ourselves  to  them ;  if  we  give 
up,  or  relax  in,  our  opposition  to  them, 
and  struggles  against  them,  at  last  con- 
senting to  our  sins,  and  falling  down  with 
the  stream,  which  we  have  found  so  hard 
to  resist ;  if  things  take  this  turn  with  us, 
then  are  we  in  a  state  to  be  utterly,  finally, 
and  fatally  undone.  We  have  it  in  our 
power  to  shut  our  eyes  against  the  danger : 
we  naturally  shall  endeavour  to  make  our- 
selves as  easy  and  contented  in  our  situa- 
tion as  we  can  ;  but  the  truth,  nevertheless, 
is,  that  we  are  hastening  to  certain  per^ 
dition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  perceiving  the 
feebleness  of  our  nature,  we  be  driven  by 
the  perception,  as  St.  Paul  was  driven,  to 
fly  for  deliverance  from  our  sins,  to  the 
aid  and  influence  and  power  of  God's  Spi- 
rit, to  seek  for  divine  help  and  succour,  as 
a  sinking  mariner  calls  out  for  help  and 
succour,  not  formally,  we  may  be  sure,  or 
coldly,  but  with  cries  and  tears  and  sup- 
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plications,  as  for  life  itself:  if  we  be  pre- 
pared to  co-operate  with  this  help,  with 
the  holy  working  of  God's  grace  within 
us  ;  then  may  we  trust,  both  that  it  will  be 
given  to  us  (yet  in  such  manner  as  to  God 
diiall  seem  fit,  and  which  cannot  be  limited 
by  us) ;  and  also  that  the  portion  of  help  ^ 
which  is  given  being  duly  used  and  im- 
proved, (not  despised,  neglected,  put  away,) 
more  and  more  will  be  continually  added, 
for  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  our 
great  end  and  object,  the  deliverance  of 
our  souls  from  the  captivity  and  the  con- 
sequences of  sin. 
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SERMON  XXVI. 

SIN   ENCOUNTERED   BY    SPIBITUAL   AID. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 
(PARTI.) 


Romans,  vii.  24. 

0  wretched  man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  f 

T>  EFORE  we  can  explain  what  is  the  pre- 
cise  subject  of  this  heavy  lamentation^ 
and  what  the  precise  meaning  of  the  solemn 
question  here  asked,  we  must  endeavour  to 
understand  what  is  intended  by  the  expres- 
sion, ^^  the  body  of  this  death,"  or  as  some 
render  it,  "  this  body  of  death." 
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Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  death, 
in  Saint  Paul's  epistles,  hatdly  ever  signi- 
fies a  natural  death,  to  which  all  men  of 
all  kinds  are  equally  subjected;  but  it 
means  a  spiritual  death,  or  that  perdition 
and  destruction  to  which  sin  brings  men 
in  a  future  state.  ^^  The  wages  of  sin  i$ 
death ;  '*  not  the  death  which  we  must  all 
undergo  in  this  world ;  for  that  is  the  fate 
of  righteousness  as  well  as  sin ;  but  the 
state,  whatever  it  be,  to  which  sin  and 
sinners  will  be  consigoed  in  the  world  to 
come.  Not  many  verses  after  our  text, 
Saint  Paul  says,  carnal-mindedness  is 
death :  ^^  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,'' 
leads,  that  is,  inevitably  to  that  future  de- 
struction which  awaits  the  sinful  indul- 
gence of  carnal  propensities,  and  which  de^ 
struction  is,  as  it  were,  death  to  the  soul. 
The  book  of  Revelation,  alluding  to  this 
distinction  speaks  expressly  of  a  second 
deaths  in  terms  very  fit  to  be  called  to  mind 
in'  the  consideration  of  our  present  text. 
^  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand 
before  Gk>d ;  and  the  books  were  opened ; 
and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is 
the  book  of  life  $  and  the  dead  were  judged 
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out  of  those  things  which  were  written^ 
according  to  their  works  ;  and  the  sea  gave 
up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death 
and  hell  (which  last  word  denotes  here  sim*^ 
ply  the  place  of  the  dead,  not  the  place  of 
punishment)  delivered  up  the  dead  that 
were  in  them }  and  they  were  judged 
every  man  according  to  their  works ;  and 
death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire ;  (that  is,  natural  death,  and  the  .re>* 
ceptacle  of  those  who  died,  were  thence- 
forth superseded.)  This  i$  the  second  death. 
And  whatsoever  was  not  found  written 
in  the  book  of  life,  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire/*  This  description,  which  is>«x-. 
ceedingly  awful,  is  given  in  the  last  four 
verses  of  the  20th  chapter.*  In  reference 
to  the  same  event,  this  book  of  Revela-. 
tion  had  before  told  us,  vk.  in  the  2d 
chapter  and  11th  verse,  that  he  who  over<^ 
Cometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second 
death;  and  in  like  manner  in  the  above- 
quoted  20th  chapter;  ^^  Blessed  and  holy 
b  he  that  hath  part  in  this  resurrection  ; 
on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power.'^ 
Our  Lord  himself  re&rs  to  this  death  in 
those  never  to  be  forgotten  words  whtoh 
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he  uttered,  ^^  He  that  liveth  and  belibveth 
in  me,  shall  not  die  eternally/'  Die  he 
must,  but  not  eternally ;  die  the  first 
death,  but  not  the  second.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly, therefore,  the  second  death, 
which  Saint  Paul  meant  by  the  word  ^ 
death,  when  he  wrote  down  the  sentence, 
^^  the  body  of  this  death  :"  and  the  second 
death  is  the  punishment,  perdition,  and 
destruction,  which  the  souls  of  sinners 
will  suiSer  in  a  future  state.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  observation,  that  this  was  indeed 
the  only  death  which  those  who  wrote 
the  New  Testament,  and  probably  all  sin- 
cere Christians  of  that  age,  regarded  as  im- 
portant ;  as  the  subject  of  their  awe,  and 
dread  and  solicitude.  The  fir&t  death, 
the  natural  and  universal  decease  of  the 
body,  they  looked  to  simply  as  a  change, 
a  going  out  of  one  room  into  another ;  a 
putting  ofi"  one  kind  of  clothing,  and 
putting  on  a  diiSerent  kind.  They  esteem- 
ed it,  compared  with  the  other,  of  little 
moment  or  account  In  this  respect  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  Scripture 
apprehension  of  the  subject  and  ours.  We 
think  entirely  of  the   first   death;    ^ey 
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thought  entirely  of  the  second.  We  speak 
and  talk  of  the  death  which  we  see :  thej 
spoke,  and  taught,  and  wrote  of  a  death 
which  is  future  to  that.  We  look  to  th^ 
first  with  terror;  they  to  the  second  alone. 
The  second  alone  they  represent  as  for- 
midable. Such  is  the  view  which  Chris- 
tianity gives  us  of  these  things,  so  difiereiit 
from  what  we  naturally  entertain. 

You  see  then  what  death  is  in  the  Scrip- 
ture sense,  in  Saint  Paul's  sense.  '^  The 
body  of  this  death.*'  The  phrase  and  ex- 
pression of  the  text  cannot,  l^owever,  mean 
this  death  itself,  because  he  prays  to  be 
delivered  from  it :  whereas  from  that  death, 
or  that  perdition  understood  by  it,  wheA 
it  once  overtakes  the  sinner,  there  is  no 
deliverance  that  we  know  of.  The  "  body,'* 
then,  "  of  this  death,"  is  not  the  death  itself^ 
but  a  state  leading  to  and  ending  in  the 
second  death,  namely,  in  misery  and  punish- 
ment, instead  of  happiness  and  rest,  af);er 
our  departure  out  of  this  world.  And  this 
state  it  is,  from  which  Saint  Paul,  with  such 
vehemence  and  concern  upon  his  spirits^ 
seeks  to  be  delivered. 
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Hjaving  seen  the  significatioii  of  the  prin- 
cipal phrase  employed  in  the  text,  the  next 
and  the  most  important  question  is,  to  what 
condition  of  the  soul,  in  its  moral  and 
religious  concerns,  the  apostle  applies  iU 
Now  in  the  verses  preceding  the  text,  int 
deed  in  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  chapi- 
ter, St  Paul  has  been  describing  a  state 
of  struggle  and  contention  with  sinful  pro- 
pensities ;  which  propensities,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  our  nature,  we  all  feel^ 
and  which  are  never  wholly  abolished* 
But  our  apostle  goes  further :  he  describes 
also  that  state  of  tmsucceirful  struggle  and 
umuccessjul  contention,  by  which  many  so 
unhappily  falL  His  words  are  these,  ^'  that 
which  I  do  I  allow  not ;  for  what  I  would^ 
that  I  do  not,  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  L 
For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  my 
flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing :  for  to  will 
is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform 
that  which  is  good  I  find  not ;  for  the  good 
that  I  would,  I  do  not ;  but  the  evil  which 
I  would  not,  that  I  do.  I  find  a  law,  that, 
when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
me.  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after 
the  inward  man.     But  I  see  another  law 
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in  my  members  warring  against  the  law  of 
my  mindi  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members.*' 

This  account,  though  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  expression  in  which  it  is  delivered 
be  very  peculiar,  is,  in  its  substance^  no 
other  than  what  is  strictly  applicable  to 
the  case  of  thousands.  ^<  The  good  thieit 
I  would,  I  do  not :  the  evil  which  I  would 
not,  that  I  do."  How  many»  who  read 
this  discourse  may  say  the  same  of  them* 
selves  ?  as  also,  ^<  what  I  would^  that  do  I 
not,  but  what  I  hate,  that  I  do !"  This  then 
is  the  case  which  Saint  Paul  had  in  view» 
It  is  a  case,  first,  which  supposes  an  in^ 
formed  and  enlightened  conscience.  ".  I 
delight  in  the  law  of  God."  "  I  had  not 
known  sin  but  by  the  law."  "  I  consent 
unto  the  law  that  it  is  good."  These  sen- 
timents could  be  uttered  only  by  a  man 
who  was  in  a  considerable  degree  at  least, 
acquainted  with  his  duty,  and  who  also  ap<* 
proved  of  the  rule  of  duty  which  he  found 
laid  down. 

Secondly,  the  case  before  us  also  sup«» 
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pose»  an  inclination  of  mind^  and  judgmetft 
to  perform  our  duty.  ^^  When  I  mndddo 
goody  evil  is  present  with  me :  to  will  is  pre- 
ismit  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which 
is  good  I  find  not"  » 

Thirdly,  it  supposes  this  inclination  of 
mind  and  judgment  to  be  continually  over- 
powered. ^^  I  see  another  law  in  my  memn 
bers,  warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind, 
and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of 
sin  which  is  in  my  members ;"  that  is,  tlfe 
evil  principle  not  only  opposes  the  judg- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  the  conduct  whidh^ 
that  judgment  dictates  (which  may  be  the 
case  with  all),  but  in  the  presentcase  subdues 
and  gets  the  better  of  it  "  Not  only  wars 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  but  brings  me 
into  captivity/* 

Fourthly,  the  case  supposes  a  sense  and 
thorough  ccmsdousness  of  all  this  ;  of  the 
rule  of  duty,  of  the  nature  of  sin  ;  of  the 
^Tuggle  ;  of  the  defeat  It  is  a  prisons 
sensible  of  his  chains.  It  is  a  soul  ti/ed  and 
bound  by  the  fetters  of  its  sins,  and  know- 
ing itself  to  be  so.    It  is  by  no  means  the 
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smo  p(  the  if^Qitwt  )m^^ 
«fti$e.of  an  erring^  mistaken  conaoeBoeiS  It 
ii  iiol^the  case  of  a  seared  ancl  hardmed 
itobscience.  None  of  these  oould ;  make 
the  reflection  or  the  oomplaiot  which  is 
here  described.  ^^  The  commandment,  whidi 
WM  olrdained  unto  life,  /  found  to  b6  unto 
jdeath.  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin. :  In  me 
4!i|^Qlleth  no  good  thing.  The  lawtib:  hol^ 
«Dd  the  commandment  holy,  just,  and  good-; 
but  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin^  (that  it 
anight  be  more  coni^cuoua,  aggrstated^ 
4tDd  inexcusable,)  works  death  in:ne:l;ry  tint 
.which  is.  good."  This  language  by  no  meaas 
lidongs  to  the  stupified,  insensible/ ainnOi 

^.:  Not,. fifthly,  as  it  cannot  belong  toj  an 
original  insensibility  of  conscienee^  that  is, 
an  insensibility  of  which  the  person  himself 
does  not  remember  the  beginning,  so  neither 
man  it  belong  to  th^^  sinner  who  his  got  aver 
the  rebukes,  distriista^  andiiiiieaainesswhidi 
sJQ  once  occasioned..  .True  it/is^i'thafeihis 
uneasiness  may  be^t  over  almost  ei^UDdy-; 
ao  that  whilst  the  danger  lemainatheLsame^ 
whilst  the  final  event  wiUJjelhesame^  vhibt 
the  coming  destruction  ia  not  leas  aure  or 


.  driacBal^  thi  uneutiness  and  theapprdiai-i 
sioiif  ai!^  gK^iM^  iTlBsdB  ^  caie  too  ebtnmoBy 
to^  d(^Ienibte»  too  desperate ;  hvA  it  m  imM) 
tbe%f»e~ef  which  we  are  now  treating,  oirdf 
which  Saint  Paul  treated.  Here  we  are  pe^ 
Mntied  thron^oot  with  domplaint  and  unean 
•iness )  with  a  soul  exceedingly  duMratisfiei^ 
exceedingly  indeed  disquieted,  and  disturb- 
ed* and  alarmed,  wklh  the'Tiew  of  iits  con- 
ditioibi'"..  .i'i!-  ■■■ 

Uponrliie  whole,  Saint  Paul's  account  :ir 
llie>acoMiht  of  a  man  ki  some  sort  seri]gglin|^ 
widi  hU^vices;  ttt  least  deeply  conscious  4)^ 
what  th^  «re,  whither  they  are  leading  him^ 
wi&etieidiey'will^end;  acknowiai^ng  thelaw 
of  God^  not  only  in  words' andispisftthes^  bift 
in  his  mind ;  acknowledging  ks  excellency,' 
its  authority^  wishing,  also,  and  willing 
to  act  up  to  it^  bv^  in  fact,  doing  nosuch^ 
thii^  ;  feeling  in  practice,  a  lamentable  im 
afasli^  ofi  doing  hisTdoty^  yM  percieiving  dlit' 
ii'itiQst  be  done.  ^  be  has  hitherto  atttntned 
b  a  staie  6f  successive  resolutions  and  Tie^ 
lapses*  Miich  ia  willed^  nothing  is  e£^ed.- 
No'furthennee)  noiadranoe,  no  progress  i'i^ 
.  -  »■»  «  ••  •  ■ 
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made  in  the  way  of  salvation.  He  feeb»  in« 
deedf  his  double  nature ;  but  hefinda^  that 
the  law  in  his  membersy  the  law  of  the 
fleshy  brings  the  whole  man  into  captivity. 
He  may  have  some  better  strivings^  but 
they  are  unsuccessful.  The  result  is  that 
he  obeys  the  law  of  sin. 

This  is  the  picture  which  our  apostle  ccui- 
templated,  and  he  saw  in  it  nothing  but  mi«- 
sery :  ^^  O  wretched  man  that  I  am!"  An- 
other might  have  seen  it  in  a  more  comfort- 
able light.  He  might  have  hoped  that  the 
will  would  be  taken  for  the  deed ;  that,  since 
he  felt  in  his  mind  a  strong  approbation  of 
the  law  of  Grodf  nay,  since  he  fdt  a  delight 
in  contemplating  it,  and  openly  professed  to 
do  so,  since  he  was  neither  ignorant  of  it, 
nor  forgetful  of  it,  nor  insensible  of  its  obli-. 
gation,  nor  ever  set  himself  to  dispute  its  au- 
thority, nay,  since  he  had  occasionally  like- 
wise endeavoured  to  bring  himself  to  ^ 
obedience  to  this  law,  however  unsuccessful^ 
his  endeavours  had  been ;  above  all,  since  he 
has  sincerely  deplored  and  bewailed  his  fall- 
ings off  fix>m  it,  he  might  hope,  I  say,  that 
his  was  a  case  for  favourable  acceptance. 
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Saint  Paul  saw  it  not  in  this  light  He 
saw  in  it  no  ground  of  confidence  or  sads- 
&ction.  It  was  astatCy  to  which  he  gives  no 
better  name  than  <^  the  body  of  death.''  It 
was  a  state^  not  in  which  he  hoped  to  be 
saved,  but  from  which  he  sought  to  be  de- 
livered. It  was  a  state,  in  a  word,  of  bit- 
terness and  terror,  drawing  fi'om  him  ex* 
pressions  of  the  deepest  anguish  and  dis- 
tress :  ^^  O  wretdied  man  that  I  am !  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  diia 
death?'' 
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SERMON  XXVII. 


XVCL  PEOPEN8ITIE8  ENCOUNTSIIB|r  BY  •THC 
.     AID   OF   TB£  SPIRIT* 


(PART  n-)    . 

Romans,  vii.  24» 

0  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  f 

HE  who  has  not  felt  the  weakness  of  his 
nature,  it  is  probable  has  reBected 
little  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  I  should 
conjecture  this  to  be  the  case. 

But  then,  when  men  do  feel  the  weak- 
ness of  their  nature,  it  is  not  always  that 
this  consciousness  carries  them  into  a  right 
course ;  but  sometimes  into  a  course  the 
very  contrary  of  what  is  right.  They  may 
see  in  it,  as  hath  been  observed,  and  many 
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do  see  in  it,  nothing  but  an  excuse  and 
apology  for  their  sins.  Since  it  is  acknow-* 
ledged,  that  we  carry  about  with  us  a  frail» 
not  to  call  it  a  d^raved,  corrupted  natur$t 
surely,  they  say,  we  shall  not  be  amenable 
to  any  severities,  or  extremities  pf  judg^ 
ment,  for  delinquencies,  to  which  such  a 
nature  must  ever  be  li&ble;  or,  which  is 
indeed  all  the  difference  there  is  between 
one  man  and  another,  for  greater  degrees 
or  less,  for  more  or  fewer  of  these  delin-* 
quencies.  The  natural  man  takes  courage* 
from  this  consideration.  He  finds  ease  in 
it  It  is  an  opiate  to  his  fears.  It  lulls 
him  into  a  forgetfulness  of  danger,  and  of 
the  dreadful  end,  if  the  clanger  be  real. 
Then  the  practical  consequence  is,  that  he 
begins  to  relax  even  of  those  endeavours' 
to  obey  Grod  which  he  has  hitherto  exerted/ 
Imperfect  and  inconstant  as  these  endea- 
vours were  at  best,  they  become  gradually 
more  languid  and  more  unfrequent,  and 
more  insincere  than  they  were  before. 
His  sins  increase  upon  him  in  the  same 
proportion:  he  proceeds  rapidly  to  the 
condition  of  a  confibrmed .  sinner,  either 
secret  or  open,  it  makes  no  diffierenee^  as 
n  D  4 
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to  his  salvatioii.  And  this  descent  jn|o  the 
depths  of  moral  viieness  ai|d  d^ravity  be- 
gan in  some  measure^  with  perceiviDg  and 
confessing  the  weakness  of  his  nature ;  and 
giving  to  this  perception  that  most  errone- 
ous, that  most  fatal  turn,,  the  regarding  it 
as  an  excuse  for  every  thing ;  and  as  dis- 
pensing  even  with  the  self-denials,  and  with 
the  exertions  of  self-govemm^Qt,  whicli  a 
man  had  formerly  thought  it  necessary  to 
exercbe,  and  in  some  sort,  thou^  in  no 
sufficient  sort,  had  exercised. 

Now,  I  ask,  was  this  St.  PauFs  way  of 
considering  the  subject  ?  Was  this  the  turn 
which  he  gave  to  it  ?  Altogether  the  con- 
trary. It  was  impossible  for  any  Christian 
of  any  age,  to  be  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  sense  of  the  weakness  of  humitfi 
nature  than  he  was  ;  or  to  express  it  mpre 
strongly  than  he  has  done  in  the  chapter 
before  us.  But  observe;  feeling  most 
sensibly,  and  painting  most  forcibly,  ^be 
aad  condition  of  his  nature,  he  never  all^gea 
it  as  an  excuse  for  sin ;  he  does  not  console 
himself  with  any  such  excuse.  He  does  not 
make  it  a  reason  for  settii^  himself  at  rest 
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upon  the  sabgect  He  finds  no  relief  to  his 
fears  m  any  such  consideration.  It  is  not 
with  him  a  ground  for  expiecting  salvation ; 
on  the  ccHitrary,  he  s^es  it  to  be  a  state 
not  leading  to  salvation;  otherwise,  why 
did  he  seek  so  earnestly  to  be  delivered 
from  it  ? 

And  how  to  be  delivered  ?  that  become 
the  next  question.  In  order  to  arrive  at 
St.  Paul's  meaning  in  this  matter,  we  must 
attend  with  some  degree  of  care,  not  onljr 
to  the  text,  but  to  the  words  which  follow 
it.  The  24th  verse  contains  the  question, 
^  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death?"  and  then  the  25th  verse  goes 
on,  ^  I  thank  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  Now  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  25th  verse  does  not  ap- 
pear in  our  copies  as  it  ought  to  be  read. 
It  is  most  probable  thai  the  passage  stood 
thus:  the  24th  verse  asks,  ^^  Who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?  '^ 
Then  the  25th  verse  answers,  ^  The  grace 
of  Grod,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.!'. 
Instead  of  the  words  ^  I  thank  Ood,"  put 
the  words  <^  The^pnoe  of  God,"  and  you 
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willv  find  the  sense  cleared:  up '^f^  die 
change  very  much.  I  say  it  Is  Ughly 
probable  that  this  change  exhibits  ^iMiat 
St  Paul  really  wrote.  In  English  there  is 
no  resemblance  either  m  sound  or  writhig 
between  the  two  sentences,  ^  I  thank  God,** 
and  "  The  grace  of  God ; "  but  in'lhe  Itoh- 
guage  in  which  the  epistle  was  written 
there  is  a  very  great  resemblance  And» 
As  i  have  said,  there  is  reason  to  brieve, 
that  in  the  transcribing  one  hiis  bete  con- 
founded with  the  other. '  Perhaps  the  sub- 
stantial meaning  may  be  the  same  whidi 
ever  way  you  read  the  passage;  but  what 
is  implied  only  in  one  way,  is  clearly*  ex- 
pressed in  the  other  way. 

The  question,  then,  which  St  Paul  so 
earnestly  and  'devoutly  asks,  is,  ^  Who  shall 
deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?  **  from 
the  state  of  sotil  which  1 1^1,  and  which  can 
only  lead  to  final  perditkm  ?  And  th^anifwer 
to  the  question  is,  "  The  grace  of -Ood, 
through  Jedus  Christ  ^lir '  Lord."  Can  a 
more  weighty  question  "l^  asked?  Can  an 
an^ww  be  given  which'  bettet  deserves  to 
be! thovbu^ly considered?''    •    ^  ; 
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The  question  is,  ^.  Who  jdiall  deliver  us  ?'-* 
TheansKner:  <<.  The  grace  of  God,  thr6ugk 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  i  The  '<  grace  ^ 
God'' meads  the  favour  of  God.  At  pr»- 
sttit^  therefore,  ihe  answw  stands  in  general 
ietms*  We  are  only  informed,  that  we 
are  rescued  from  ^this  state  of  moral  dif- 
ficulty, of  deep  religious  distress,  bj  the 
fiivour  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ.  U 
ramains  to  be  gadi^red,  from  what  follows^ 
in  what  particularly  this  grace  or  favour 
consists^  St.  Paul  having  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  given  the  ansv^er  in  general 
terms,  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  an* 
swer  in  these  words :  <'  There  is  therefor^^ 
now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  id 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  Spirit.*'  There  is  now  no 
condemnation;  but  of  whom,  and  to  whom^ 
18  this  spoken  ?  It  is  to  them  who  first  are 
fai  Christ  Jesus ;  who  secondly  walk  not 
afl;er  the  flesh;  who  thirdly  walk  afte^  the 
Spirit. 

And'  whence  arises  this  alteration  and 
iaiprovement  in  our  condition  and  our 
hop^j  this  exemption  or  rather  delivw- 
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aaoBi  from  the  oidinAry  state  of  mair  ?  .  St 
Paul  refers  us  to  the  cause.  ^  Tfaeikw  of 
the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  hath  made 
me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
Which  words  can  hardly  bear  any  other ' 
signification  ihaxi  this,  viz.  ^  that  the  aid 
and  operation  of  God's  Spirit,  given  thioi^ 
Jesus  Christ  has  subdued  the  power  which 
ain  had  obtained  and  once  ex^cised :  over 
]Bie«"  With  this  interpretation  the  whcde 
•equel  of  SL  Paul's  reasoning  :  agrees. 
Every  sentence  almost  that  follows,  illua* 
trates  the  interpretation,  and  proves  it. to 
be  the  true  one.  With  what,  but  with  the 
operation  and  the  co-operation  of  the  %>i- 
rit  of  Grod,  as  of  a  real,  efficient,  powerful, 
active  Being,  can  such  eKpressions  as  the 
following  be  made  to  jsuit  ?  '^  If  so  be  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you."  If  aay 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
inone  of  his."  ^<  If  Uie  Spirit  bf  him  jthat 
fabed  up  Jesus  from  the  dead' dwell  in 
you."  <<  By  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in 
you."  ^*  Ye  have'  received  the  Spirit  of 
adoption."  ''  The  Spirit  itself  beareth 
witness  with  our  spirit."  All  which  espresh 
sioos  are  found  in   the  eighth  chaptes^ 
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namdyr  <^e  <&aptc»r  ibtiowitig  the  text^ 
snd  alls  indeed^  wtthin  the  compass  of  Ji 
few  verses.  These  passages  either  assert; 
or  assume  the  fact^  namely,  the  existence 
and  agency  of  Buch  a  Spirit ;  its  agen^  I 
mean,  in  and  i^on  the  human  soul.  It-  h 
by  the  aid,  therefore,  of  this  Spirit,-  that  dit 
deliverance  so  earnestly  sought  for  is  oC* 
fected ;  a  deliverance  r^resented  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  be  effected  in  some 
way  or  other.  And  k  is  also  represented 
as  one  'of  the  grand  benefits  of  the  Chrii^ 
tiaa  dispensation.  ^^  What  the  law  coukl 
not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh,  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
fikeness  of  sinM  flesh  and  for  sin,  con^ 
demned  sin  in  the  flesh  that  the  righteous* 
ness  of  the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us 
who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
Spirit"  Which  passage  I  expound  thos : 
a  mere  law,  that  is,  a  rule  merely  telfii^ 
us  what  we  ought  to  do,  without  enabling 
us,  or  affording  us  any  help  or  aid  in  doing 
k,  is  not  calculated  for  such  a  nature  as 
ours :  ^  it  is  weak  through  the  flesh  ?*'  it  it 
ineffectual  by  reason  of  our  natural  infirmi- 
ties.    Then    what  the  law,  or   a  ^mere 
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rule  of  rectitude^fbr  thai  MwbMr  any  hm^ 
fys'«uch  ifl)^  could  not  do^  y^M  done  uivdUr 
the  Chrisliifin  diapeoaation.  <And  how  done  ? 
'  The  rigbtewfcBness  of  the  bw»  that  is^  the 
lig^eousneiss  which  the  law  dictated^  and 
ythkh  itr  aimed  aaiisir  aa  it  coitld»  to  pro* 
cuxe  and  produce,  is  fulfilled  in  ust  who' 
Walk  not. after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spi-* 
rit  (  is.  actuaUy  produced  and.  procured  in 
HSi  who  live  under  the  influence  and  direo* 
lion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  By  this  Holy  Spirit 
we  have  that  assistanite  which  the  law  could 
aot  impart ;  and  without  wbicbt  as  a  mere 
rule,  though  evier  so  good  and  right  4  rul^ 
it  was  weak  and  intufficientt  forasmuch  ad 
it  had  not  force  or  strength  sufficient  to 
produce  obedience  in  those  who  adknow- 
ledgedJti^  authority.   . 

To  communicate  this  sO;  much  wanted 
assistance  was  one  end,  and  effect  of 
(gist's  coming.  ,  So  it  is  intimated  by 
Sk'Paulf  ^^what  the  law  could  not  do,  in 
that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh,  God 
did  ;'*  that  is,  God  ^^  sending  his  own  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  sin," 
namely,  sending  him  by  reason  or  on  ao-^ 
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count  of  sin^  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  ;" 
vouchsafed,  that  is,  spiritual  aid  and  ability, 
by  which  .%id.  and.ability  «iii  and  the  poww 
of  sin  might  be  effectually  opposed,  en- 
countered and  repelled. 
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SERMON   XXVIII. 

THE  AID  OF   TH£   SPIRIT  TO   BE   SOUGHT    AKIX 
PRESERVED   BY   PRATER. 

(PART  III.) 


Romans^  vii.  24. 


0  'wretchedman  that  lam  !  who  shall  ddioet 
me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? 

TF  it  be  doctrinally  true^  that  man  iu  hb 
^  ordinary  state^  in  that  state^  at  least,  in 
which  great  numbers  find  themselves,  is  in 
a  deplorable  condition,  a  condition  which 
ought  to  be  a  subject  to  him  of  great  and 
bitter  lamentation,  viz.  that  his  moral  pow- 
ers are  ineffectual  for  his  duty ;  able,  par- 
haps,  on  most  occasions,  to  perceive  and 
approve  of  the  rule  of  right ;  able,  per- 
haps, to  will  it :  able,  perhaps,  to  set  <m 
foot  unsuccessful,  frustrated,  and  defeated 
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endeavours  after,  that  will,  but  by  no.raeans 
able  to  pursue  or  execute  it :  — if  it  be  also- 
true,-  that  (strength  and  assistance  may  and. 
can  be  communicated  to  this  feeble  nature^, 
and  that  it  is  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spi«, 
rit  upon  the  soul,  that  it  is  so  community 
cated :  that  with  this  aid  and  assistance 
sin  may  be  successfully  encountered,  and, 
such  a  course  of  duty  maintained  as  may. 
render  us  accepted  in  Christ:  and  further* 
that  to  impart  the  above  described  assist-, 
ance  is  one  of  the  ends  of  Christ's  coming, 
and  one  of  the  operations  of  his  love  to-, 
wards  mankind :  —  if,  I  say,  these  proposi- 
tions be  doctrinally  true,  then  follow  fromi 
them  these  three  practical  rules  :  first,  that 
we  are  to  *pray  sincerely,  earnestly,  and 
incessantly  for  this  assistance;  secondly^ 
that  by  so:  doing  we  are  to  obtain  it; 
thirdly,  that  being  obtained,  we,  are  to« 
yield  ourselves  to  its  agency,  to  be  obedient 
to  its  dictates. 

First ;  we  are  to  pray  sincerely,  earnest-*: 
ly,  and  incessantly,  for  this  assistance*  A* 
fimdamental,.  and,  as  it  seems  to  me^  aa 
unsurmqmitdile .  t^xt,.  upoa  this  •  head^ .  is 
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our  Saviour's  declaration:  Lukey  xL  13* 
^  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good 
gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more 
shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  ?''  This  decla* 
ration,  besides  expressing  (which  was  its 
primary  object)  God's  benignant,  prompt, 
and  merciful  disposition  towards  us :  which 
here,  as  in  other  places,  our  Saviour  com* 
pares  with  the  disposition  of  a  parent  to- 
wards his  children ;  besides  this,  the  text 
undoubtedly  assumes  the  fact  of  there  being 
a  Holy  Spirit,  of  its  being  the  gift  of  God, 
of  its  being  given  to  them  that  ask  him ; 
that  these  things  are  all  realities ;  a  real 
spiritual  assistance,  really  given^  and  given 
to  prayer.  But  let  it  be  well  observed, 
that  whensoever  the  Scripture  speaks  of 
prayer,  whensoever  it  uses  that  term,  or 
other  terms  equivalent  to  it,  it  means 
prayer,  sinc^e  and  earnest,  in  the  full  and 
proper  sense  of  these  words^  prayer  pro« 
ceeding  from  the  heart  and  soul.  It  does 
not  mean  any  particular  form  of  words 
whatever ;  it  does,  not  mean  any  service  of 
<iie  li]M,  any  utterance  or  pronunciation  of 
prayer,  merely  as  sudi ;  but  siqfqplkaliQn 
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ftctuaHy  and  truly  proceeding  from  the 
heart.  Prayer  may  be  solemn  without 
being  sincere.  Every  decency,  every  pro^ 
priety,  every  visible  mark  and  token  isi 
prayer  may  be  present,  yet  the  heart  not 
engaged.  This  is  the  requisite  which  must 
make  prayer  availing  ;  this  is  the  requisite 
indeed  which  must  make  it  that  which  the 
Scripture  means  whenever  it  speaks  of 
prayer.  Every  outward  act  of  worships 
without  this  participation  of  the  heart,  fails } 
not  because  men  do  not  pray  sincerely,  but 
because,  in  Scripture  sense,  they  do  not 
pray  at  all. 

If  these  qualities  of  internal  seriousness 
and  impression  belong  to  prayer^  when^ 
ever  prayer  is  mentioned  in  Scripture-, 
they-  seem  more  peculiarly  essential  in  a 
caK,  and  for  a  blessings  purely  and  strictly 
spirituaL  ^  We  must  pray  with  the  Spirit^ 
at  least  whai  we  pray  for  spiritual  sttc^ 
oour. 

Furthermore;  there  is  good  authority 
in  Si»»pture^  which  it  would  carry  us  tod 
widdy  from  our  subjecjt  to  state  at  prei- 
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netktf  for  persevering  in  prayer  eveniwhen.. 
long  and  successful.  Perseverance  in  unsuc- 
cessful prayer  is  one  of  the  doctrines  and  of 
thelessons  of  the  New  Testament. 

But  again ;  we  must  pray  for  the  Spirit 
earnestly ;  I  mean  with  a  degree  of  ear- 
nestness proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of 
tibie  request     The  earnestness  with  which, 
ve  pray  will   always  be  in  proportion  ;to 
our  sense,  knowledge,  and  consciousness  of 
the  importance  of  the  thing  which  we;  ask. 
This  consciousness  is  the  source  and  prin-; 
dple  of  earnestness  in  prayer  ;  and  in  this^  I. 
fear,  we  are  greatly  deficient     We  do  not 
possess  or  feel  it  in  the  manner  in  which^we 
ought:  and  we  are  deficient  upon. the  sub- 
ject of  spiritual  assistance  most  particularly. 
I  fear  that  many  understand  and  reflect 
little  upon  the  importance  of  what  they  are 
about,  upon  the  exceedingly  great  cooae- 
qi^ence  of  what  they  are  asking,  when  they 
pray  to  God,  as  we  do  in  our  liturgy,  .^:fco, 
cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  by  the 
inspiration  of  his  Holy  Spirit  ;*'  ^<  to  make 
dean  our  hearts  within  us ;"  ^^  not  to  take  hi« 
Holy  Spirit  firom  us ;"  <^  to  give  us  incMMe 


of  grace  j"  ^  to  grant  that  his  Holy  Spirit 
may  in  all  things  direct  and  rule  our  hearts/' 

These  are  momentous  petitions,  little  as 
we  may  perceive  or  think,  or  account  of 
them,  at  the  time*  It  has  been  truly  said, 
that  we  are  hardly  ever  certain  of  praying 
aright,  except  when  we  pray  for  the  Spirit^ 
of  God*  When  we  pray  for  temporal 
blessings,  we  do  not  know,  though  Grod 
doesvwh^her  we  ask  what  is  really  for  our 
good  :  when  we  ask  for  the  assistance  and 
sanctification  of  God's  Spirit  in  the  work 
and  warfare  of  religion,  we  ask  for  that 
which  by  its  very  nature  is  good,  and 
which,  without  our  great  fault,  will  be  good 
to  us. 

But  secondly :  we  must  obtain  it  God 
is  propitious^  You  hear  that  He  has  pro^ 
mised  it  to  prayer ;  to  prayer  really  and  truly 
such ;  to  prayer,  namely,  issuing  from  the 
heart  and  soul ;  for  no  other  is  ever  meant 
We  are  suppliants  to  our  Maker  for  varioua 
and  continual  blessings;  for  health,  for 
ease ;  it  may  be^  for  prosperity  and  success. 
There  is,  as  hath  already  been  obserredf 
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fbine  degree  of  uncertainty  in  all  thew 
cases^  whether  we  ask  what  is  fit  and  pcor 
per  to  be  granted ;  or  even  what,  if  granted, 
would  do  us  good.  There  is  this,  likewise, 
further  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  what, 
if  such  be  the  pleasure  of€rod,  we  can  do 
without  But  how  incapable  we  are  of 
doing  without  God's  Spirit,  of  proceeding 
in  our  spiritual  course  upon  our  own 
strength  and  our  own  resource^  of  finally 
aocomplishing  the  work  of  salvation  j¥kb< 
<Mut  it,  the  strong  description  which  is 
given  by  St  Paul,  may  convince  us^  if  our 
own  experience  had  not  convinced  us  h^ 
fere.  Many  of  us,  a  large  majority  of  us^ 
either  require,  or  have  required,  a. /great 
change,  a  moral  regeneration.  This  .is  to 
be  efiectuated  by  the  aid  of  God's  Spirit 
Vitiated  hearts  will  not  change  themselves ; 
not  easily,  not  frequently,  not  naturally, 
perhaps  not  possibly.  Yet,  ^^  without  ho- 
liness BO  man  shall  see  God.''  How  tiben 
are  the  unholy  to  become  holy.  HoUneu 
]«  a  '^bing  of  the  heart  and  soul.  It  it  not 
a  few  |(ffced,  consteained  actions,  thou^ 
goodaaadiions,  whiok  oonsdtute  holipess. 
tt.viwt  «esiidfi;Withiavm:  it  ia  adi^poMtion 
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of  soul.  To  acquire,  therefore,  that  which 
is  not  yet  acquiired,  to  change  that  which  is 
not  yet  changed,  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
malady,  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  inside  of 
the  cup,  the  foulness  of  our  mind,  is  a  work 
erf  the  Spirit  of  God  within  us.  Nay,  more ; 
many,  as  the  Scripture  most  significantly  ex** 
presses  it^  are  dead  in  sins  and  trespasses^ 
not  only  committing  sins  and  trespasses,  but 
dead  in  them :  that  is,  as  insensible  of  their 
condition  under  them,  as  a  dead  man  is  in- 
sensible of  his  condition.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  the  sinner  must,  ill  the  first  instance, 
be  roused  »rid  quickened  to  a  sense  of  his 
condition  ;  of  his  dan^r,  his  fate :  in  a  word, 
he  must  by  some  means  or  other,  be  brought 
to  feel  a  strong  compunction.  This  is  also 
an  office  for  the  Spirit  of  God.  ^^  You  hath 
he  quidkened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins :"  £ph.  ii.  1.  ^^  Awake  thou  that 
sleepest,  and  arise  firom  the  d^d,  and  Christ 
shall  give  thee  light :"  Eph.  v.  14.  Whether, 
therefore)  we  be  amongst  the  dead  in  sin;  or 
whether  we  be  of  the  number  of  those,  with 
whom,  according  to  St  Paul's  description,  to 
will  is  pfesent,  but  how  to  perform  that 
whidi  10  good  tiiey  find  not ;  Who^  though 
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ishey  approve  the  law  of  God,  nay  deliglht  in 
it,  after  the  inward  man^  that  is,  in  the  an- 
swers of  their  conscience,  are,  nevertheless, 
broiLght  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin, 
which  is  in  their  members  ;  carnal,  sold  un- 
der sin  i  -doing  what  they  allow  not,  what 
they  hate  ;  doing  not  the  good  which  they 
would,  but  the  evil  which  they  would  not.; 
whichever  of  these  be  our  wretched  eatate, 
for  such  the  apostle  pronounces  it  to.be,  the 
grace  and  influence  of  God  a  Spirit  must  be 
obtained,  in  order  to  resque  and  deliver  us 
from  it :  and  the  sense  of  this  want  and  of 
this  necessity  lies  at  the  root  of  our  devo- 
tions, when  directed  to  this  object 

To  those  who  are  in  a  better  state  thao 
what  has  been  here  described,  little  need  be 
said,  because  the  very  supposition  of  4lieir 
being  in  a  better  state  includes  that-earnest 
and  devout  application  by  prayer  for  the 
continual  aid,  presence,  and  indwelling  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  which  we  state  to  be  a 
duty  of  the  Christian  religion. 

But  thirdly,  the  assistance  of  God's  Spirit 
being  obtained,  we  are  to  yield  ourselves  to 
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ks  direction  ;  to  consult,  attend,  and  listen 
to  its  dictates,  suggested  to  us  through  the 
admonitions  of  our  conscience.  THe  terms  of 
Scripture  represent  the  Spirit  of  God  as  an 
assisting,  not  a  forcing  power  ;  as  not  sus- 
pending our  own  powers,  but  -enabling 
them  ;  as  imparting  strength  and  faculty  for 
our  religious  work,  if  we  will  use  them ;  but 
whether  we  will  use  them  or  not,  still  de- 
pending upon  ourselves.  Agreeably  hereunto 
St.  Paul,  you  have  heard,  asserts,  that  there 
is  no  condemnation  to  them  who  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.  The  pro- 
mise is  not  to  them  who  have  the  Spirit,  but 
to  them  who  walk  after  the  Spirit  To^alk 
after  the  flesh,  is  to  follow  the  impulses  of 
sensuality  and  selfishness  wherever  they  lead 
us ;  which  is  a  voluntary  act.  ^To  walk  afl;er 
the  Spirit,  is  steadily  and  resolutely  to  obey 
good  motions  within  us,  whatever  they  cost 
us ;  which  also  is  a  voluntary  act  All  the 
language  of  this  remarkable  chapter  (Rom. 
vii.)  proceeds  in  the  same  strain ;  namely, 
that  after  the  Spirit  of  Grod  is  given,  it  re- 
mains and  rests  with  ourselves  whether  we 
avail  ourselves  of  it  or  not  ^  If  ye  throu^ 
the  Spirit  do  moxtify  the  deeds  of  tfaeflesh  ye 
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ihali  live."  It  is  through  the  Spirit  that  we 
are  enabled  to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  flesh. 
But  still,  whether  we  mortify  them  or  not,  it 
k  our  act,  because  it  is  made  a  subject  of 
precept  and  exhortation  so  to  da  Health  is 
God's  gift :  but  what  use  we  will  make  of  it,  is 
our  choice.  Bodily  strength  is  God's  gift : 
but  of  what  advantage  it  shall  be  to  us,  de- 
pends upon  ourselves.  Even  so,  the  higher 
gift  of  the  Spirit  remains  a  gift,  the  value  of 
which  will  be  exceedingly  great,  will  be  lit- 
tle, will  be  none,  will  be  even  an  increase  <^ 
guilt  and  condemnation,  according  as  it  is 
applied  and  obeyed,  or  neglected  and  with- 
stood. The  fourth  chapter  of  Ephesians, 
verse  30,  is  a  warning  voice  upon  this  sub- 
ject "  Grieve  not  the  l^irit  of  God  :*'  there- 
fiMre  he  maybe  grieved :  being  given,  he  may 
be  rejected ;  rejected,  he  may  be  withdrawn. 

St.  Paul  (Rom.  viii.)  represents  the  gift 
and  possession  of  the  Spirit  in  these  w<yrds  : 
^^  Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit, 
if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  (rod  dwell  in 
you  :"  and  its  efficacy,  where  it  is  efficacious, 
m  the  following  magnificent  terms  :  ^^  If  the 
Spiritcf  him  diftt  raised  Ghiist£romtb«de^ 
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dwell  in  you,  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from 
the  dead,  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal 
bodies,  by  his  Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  you.'' 
What,  nevertheless,  is  the  practical  inference 
therefrom  stated  in  the  very  next  words  ? 
^^  Therefore,  brethren,  we  are  debtors  not  to 
the  flesh,  to  live  afler  the  flesh,  for  if  ye  live 
after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die :''  consequently  H 
is  still  possible,  and  plainly  conceived,  an4 
supposed,  and  stated  to  be  so,  even  afler  thia 
communication  of  the  Spirit,  to  live,  not- 
withstan4ingf  according  to  the  flesh:  and 
still  true^  that,  if  ye  live  afler  the  flesh,  ye 
shall  die.  ^^  We  are  debtors ;''  our  ofadigo^ 
tion,  our  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  thia 
gifl  of  the  Spirit,  is  no  longer  to  live  ailQir 
the  flesh  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  through  tha 
Spirit  so  given,  to  do  that  which,  without  it^ 
we  could  not  have  done,  to  ^^  mortify  t^ 
deeds  of  the  body."  Thus  following  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Spirit,  ye  shall  live  2  for  "as 
many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,"  as 
many  as  yield  themselves  to  its  guidance  and 
direction,  "  they  are  the  sons  of  Grod." 

To  conclude  the  subject.    The  difierence 
between  those  who  succeed,  and  those  who 
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fall  in  their  Christian  course,  between  those 
vho  attain,  and  those  who  do  not  attain  sal^ 
vation  is  this :  They  may  both  feel  equally 
the  weakness  of  their  nature,  the  existence 
and  the  power  of  evil  propensities  within 
them ;  but  the  former,  by  praying  with  their 
Whole  heart  and  soul,  and  that  perseveringly, 
lor  spiritual  assistance,  obtain  it ;   and,  by 
the  aid  so  obtained,  are  enabled  to  withstand, 
and  do,  in  fact,  withstand  their  evil  propen*;- 
sites ;  the  latter  sink  under  them.     I  will 
not  say  that  all  are  comprised  under  this 
description  ;  for  neither  are  all  included  in 
St..  Paul's  account  of  the  matter,  from  which 
our  discourse  set  out;  but  I  think  that  it 
represents  the  general  condition  of  Chris- 
tians, as  to  their  spiritual  state,  and  that  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  read  this  dis- 
course, will  find  that  they  belong  to  one  side 
or  other  of  the  alternative  here  stated* 
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SERMON  XXXI. 


THE- DESTRUCTION    OPTHK   C  ANAANITKS. :  ^ 


'  Joshua,  x.  40. 

So  Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of  the  hilh^ 

'   and  of  the  souths  and  of  the  vale^  and  of 

'^the  springs^   and  all  their  kings  :  he  left 

none  remaining^   but  utterly  destroyed  all 

that  breathed^  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 

commanded. 

T  HAVE  known  serious  and  well  disposed 
Christians  much  affected  with  the .  ac- 
counts, which  are  delivered  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, of  the  Jewish  wars  and  dealings  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  From  the  Is-*^; 
raelites  first  setting  foot  in  that  country,  to 
their  complete  establishment  in  its  which> 
takes  up  the  whole  book  of  Josbua»  and.part 
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of  the  book  of  Judges,  we  read,  it  must  be 
confessed  of  massacres  and  desolation  un^ 
like  what  are  practised  now  a^days  between 
nations  at  war,  of  cities  and  districts  laid 
waste,  of  the  inhabitants  being  totally  de« 
stroyed,  and  this,  as  it  is  aUeged,  in  the 
history,  by  the  authority  and  command  of 
Almighty  Grod.  Some  have  been  induced 
to  think  such  accounts  incredible,  inasmuch 
as  such  conduct  could  never,  they  say,  be 
authorized  by  the  good,  and  mercifid  Go- 
vernor of  the  universe. 

I  intend  in  the  following  discourse  to  con^ 
sider  this  matter,  so  far  as  to  show,  that  thAB 
transactions  were  calculated  for  a  beneficial 
purpose,  and  for  the  general  advantage  of 
mankind ;  and,  being  so  calculated,  were 
not  inconsistent  either  with  the  justice  of 
God,  or  with  the  usual  proceedings  of 
divine  Providence. 

Now  the  first  and  chief  thing  to  be  ob- 
served is,  that  the  nations  of  Canaan  were 
destroyed  for  their  wickedness^  Iti  proof 
of  this  point,  I  produce  the  18th  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  the  24th  and  the  foUowing 
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verses.  Moses^  in  this  chapter^  after  lay-^ 
ing  down  prohibitions  against  brutal  and 
abominable  vices^  proceeds  in  the  24th 
verse  thus  —  "  Defile  not  yourselves  in  any 
of  these  ^things,  for  in  all  these  the  nations 
are  defiled,  which  I  cast  out  before  you^ 
ahd  the  land  is  defiled:  therefore  I  do 
visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the 
land  itself  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants. 
Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and 
my  judgments,  and  shall  not  commit  any 
of  these  abominations,  neither  any  of  your 
own  nation,  nor  any  stranger  that  sojourn- 
eth  among  you  :  for  all  these  abominations 
have  the  men  of  the  land  done  which  wece 
before  you^  and  the  land  is  defiled ;  that 
the  land  vomit  not  you  out  also^  when  ye 
defile  it,  as  it  vomited  out  the  nations 
that  were  before  you.  For  whosoever  dhall 
commit  any  of  these  abominations,  even 
the  souls  that  commit  tfcem  shall  be  cutoff 
from  amongst  their  people.  Therefore 
shall  ye  keep  my  ordinances  that  ye  com- 
mit not  any  of  these  abominable  customs, 
which  were  committed  before  you ;  and 
that  you  defile  not  yourselves  therein." 
Now  the  facta  disclosed    in  this  pawage 
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are  for  our  present  purpose  extremely  ma- 
terial and  extremely  satisfactory.  Fitdt, 
the  passage  testifies  the  principal  pointy 
namely,  that  the  Canaanites  were  the 
wicked  people. we  represent  them  to  be'; 
and  that  this  point  does  not  rest  upon  sup^ 
position,  but  upon -proof:  in  particular^ 
the  following  words  contain  an  express 
assertion  of  the  guilt  of  that  people.  ^^  In 
all  these  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I 
cast  out  before  you  ;  for  all  these  abomi* 
nations  have  the  men  of  the  land  done.** 
Secondly,  the  form  and  turn  of  expression 
seems  to  show,  that  these  detestable  prac- 
tices were  general  tfmongst  them,  adi 
habitual :  they  are  said  to  be  abominable 
customs  which  were  committed.  Now  the 
word  custom  is  not  applicable  to  a  few 
single,  or  extraordinary  instances,  but  to 
usage  and  to  national  character  ;  which  ar- 
gues, that  not  only  the  practice,  but  the 
sense  and  notion  of  morality  was  corrupt- 
ed atnongst  them,  or  lost.  And  it  is 
observable,  that  these  practices,  so  far  from 
being  checked  by  their  religion,  formed  b 
part  of  it.  They  are  described  not  only 
under  the  name  of  abominations,  but  oC 
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abominations  which  they  have  done  unto 
their  gods.  What,  a  state  of  national 
morals  must  that  have  been !  Thirdly,  The 
passage  before  us  positively  and  directly 
asserts,  that  it  was  for  these  sins  that  the 
nations  of  Canaan  were  destroyed.  This, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  important  part  of 
the  inquiry.  And  whait  do  the  words  un- 
der consideration  declare  ?  ^^  In  all  these,'' 
namely,  the  odious  and  brutal  vices,  which 
had  been  spoken  of,  ^^  the  nations  are  defil- 
ed, which  I  cast  out  before  you :  and  the 
land  is  defiled ;  therefore  I  do  visit  the 
iniquity  thereof  upon  it'*  This  is  the 
iMson  and  cause  6f  the  calamities  which  I 
bring  on  it.  The  land  itself  vomiteth  out 
her  inhabitants.  The  very  land  is  sick  of 
its  inhabitants ;  of  their  odious  and  brutal 
practices  ;  of  their  corruption  and  wicked- 
ness. This,  and  no  other;  was  the  reason 
for  destroying  theiU.  This,  and  no  other, 
is  the  reason  here  alledg^d.  It  was  not, 
as  hath  been  imagined,  to  make  way  for 
the  Israelites :  nor  was  it  simply  for  their 
idolatry. 

It    appears    to    me    extremely    proba- 
r  r 
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all  oonntriesf  to  the  vices  here  described : 
and    also    that   the    detestation,    dueats, 
and  severities,  expressed  against  idolafeiy 
in  the  Old  Testament,  were  not  against 
idolatry  simply,  or  considered  as  an  eho* 
neous  religion,  but  against- the  ribominabie 
crimes  which  usually  accompanied  it.    I 
think  it  quite  certain,  that  the  case  waa  M 
in  the  nations  of  Canaan*     Fourthly,  & 
appears  from  the  passage  beforer  ns,  and 
what  is  surely  of  great  consequence  to  the 
question,  that  God's  abhorrence  and  God's 
treatment  of  these  crimes  were  impaortid, 
without  distinction,  and  without  respect 
of  nations  or  persons.    The  words  which 
point  out  the  divine  impartiality,  are  those 
in  which  Moses  warns  the  Israelites  against 
falling  into  any  of  the  like  wicked  courses ; 
^  that  the  land,"  says  he,  ^  cast  not  you 
out  also,  when  you  defile  it,  as  it  cast  aat 
the  nations   that  were    before  you;   fi>r 
whoever  shall  commit  any  of  these  dbomi- 
fifltions,  even  the  souls  that  commit  them, 
shall  be  cut  bff  from  among  their  people.'' 
The  Jews  are  sometimes  called  the  chosen 
and  favoured  people  of  God,  and,  in  a 
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certtin  senwi  and  for  soma  purpoflei^  they 
were  so^  yet  ia  this  vexy  people^  both  in 
this  place,  aad  in  other  places,  over  and 
over  again  reminded,  that  if  they  followed 
the  same  practices,  they  must  expect  the 
same  &te.  ^  Ye  shall  not  walk  in  tkm 
way  of  the  nations  which  I  cast  out  before 
you :  for  they  committed  all  those  things^ 
and  therefore  I  abhorred  thedi;  as  the 
nations*  which  the  Lord  ^testroyed  before 
your  face^  so  fihall  ye  perish :  because  ye 
were  not  obedient  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  your  God** 

What  farther  proves  not  only  the  jus- 
tice but  the  dettiency  of  God,  his  long- 
suflfering,  and  that  it  was  the  incorrigible 
mdcecbess  of  those  nations,  which  at  last 
drew  down  upon  them  their  destruction, 
is,  that  he  suspended  as  we  may  so  say^ 
the  stroke,  till  their  wickedness  was  come 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  were  no  longer 
to  be  endured.  In  the  15th  chapter  of 
Genesis  God  tells  Abraham,  that  his  de- 
scendants of  the  fourth  generation  i^ould 
return  into  that  country,  and  not  before! 
^^4brtheiniq«fry,''6aitli  he,  ^f  of  the  Amorites 
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is  not  yet  full.''  It  should  seem  £rom 
hencev  that  so  long  as  their  crimes  were 
confined  within  any  bounds^  they  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  their  country.  We 
conclude^  therefore^  and  we  are  well  war- 
rant^ in  concluding)  that  the  Canaanites 
were  destroyed  on  account  of  their  wick- 
edneiss.  And  that  wickedness  was  per- 
haps aggravated  by  their  having  had 
amongst  them  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ; 
examples  of  a  purer  religion  and  a  better 
conduct :  still  more  by  the  judgments  gi 
God,  so  remarkably  set  before  them  in  the 
history  of  Abraham's  family ;  particularly 
by  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah. At  least  these  things  prove  that  thej 
were  not  without  warning,  and  that  Grod. 
did  not  leave  himself  without  witness  among 
them. 

Now,  when  God,  for  the  wickedness  of  a 
people,  sends  an  earthquake,  or  a  fire,  or  a 
plague  amongst  them,  there  is  no  com- 
plaint of  injustice,  especially  when  the 
calamity  is  known,  or  expressly  declared 
beforehand,  to  be  inflicted  for  the  wicked-. 
ness  of  such  people.    It  is  rath^  ri^arded 
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as  an  act  of  exemplary  penal  justice,  and, 
as  such  consistent  with  the  character  of 
the  moral  governor  of  the  universe.    The 
objection,  therefore,  is  not  to  the  Canaan- 
itish   nations   being  destroyed  (for  when 
their  national  wickedness   is   considered, 
and  when  that  is  expressly  stated  as  the 
cause  of  their  destruction,    the  dispensa- 
tion, however  severe,  will  not  be  question- 
ed) ;  but  the  objection  is  solely  to  the  man- 
ner of  destroying  them.     I  mean  there  is 
nothing  but  the  manner  left  to  be  objected 
to :  their  wickedness  accounts  for  the  thing 
itself.    To  which  objection  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  if  the  thing  itself  be  just,  the 
manner  is  of  little  signification :  of  little 
signification   even  to  the  sufferers  them- 
selves.    For  where  is  the  great  difierence, 
even  to  them,  whether  they  were  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  a  pestilence,  a  famine, 
or  by  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ?     Where  is 
the  difference,  even  to  our  imperfect  ap- 
prehensions of  divine  justice,  provided  it 
be,  and  is  known  to  be,  for  their  wicked- 
ness that  they  are  destroyed  ?  but  this  de- 
struction^ you  say,  confounded  the  inno- 
cent  with    the '  guilty.   '  The    sword   of 
Joshua,  and  oS  the  Jews,  spared  neither 
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women  n6r  children.    Is  it  not  the  same 
with  all  other  national  visitations  ?  Would 
not  an  earthquake^  or  a  fire,  or  a  plague, 
or  a  famine  amongst  them  have  .done  the 
same?    Even  in  an  ordinary  and  iiatund 
death  the  same  thing  happens.     God  take? 
away  the  life  he   lends,    without  regard 
that  we  can  perceive,  to  age  or  aex,  or 
character.      But,    afler    all»   promiscuous 
massacres,  the  burning  of  dties,  the  laying 
waste  of  countries,  are  things  dreadful  to 
reflect  upon.    Who  doubts  it  ?  so  are  all 
the  judgments  of  j^mighty  God.     Hie 
effect,    in  whatever  way  it  shcfws  itself^ 
must  necessarily  be  tremendous,  when  the 
Lord,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses  it,  ^^  mov* 
eth  out  of  his  place  to  punish  the  wicked.'* 
But  it  ought  to  satisfy  us  ;  at  least  this  is 
the  point  upon  which  we  ought  to  rest 
and  fix  our  attention  j  that  it  was  for  ex* 
ce^ve,  wilfiil,   and  fore-warned  wicked^ 
ness,  that  all  this  befel  them,  and  that  it  is 
all  along  so  declared  in  the  history  which 
recites  it. 

But,  further  ;  if  punishing  them  1^  the 
hands  of  the  Israelites  rather  tibtwi  by  a 
pestilence  an  earthquake  a  fire,  or  any 
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such  calamity,  be  still  an  objection,  we 
may  perceive,  I  think,  some  reasons  for 
this  method  of  punishment  in  preference 
to  any  other  whatever :  always,  however, 
bearifig  in  our  mind,  that  the  question  is 
not  concerning  the  justice  of  the  punish- 
^ment,  but  the  mode  of  it.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  people  of  those  ages  were 
affected  by  no  proof  of  the  power  of  the 
gods  which  they  worshipped  so  deeply, 
as  by  their  giving  them  victory  in  war. 
It  was  by  this  species  of  evidence  that  the 
superiority  of  their  own  goids  above  the 
gods  of  the  nations  which  they  conquered, 
was,  in  their  opinion,  evinced.  This  being 
the  actual  persuasion  which  then  pre- 
vaUed  in  the  world,  no  matter  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  how  were  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  for  whose  admonition  this 
dreadful  example  was  intended,  how  were 
they  to  be  convinced  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  Grod  of  Israel  above  the  pretended 
gods  of  other  nations,  and  of  the  righteous 
character  of  Jehovah,  that  is,  of  his  abhoiv 
renoe  of  the  vices  which  prevailed  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  :  how,  I  say,  were  they  to 
be  convinced  so  weU,  <«  at  ^  indeed,  aa  by 
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enabling  the  Israelites^  whose  God  he  ^as 
known  and  acknowledged  to  be,  to  con- 
quer under  his  banners  and  drive  out  be- 
fore them,  those  whQ  resisted  the  execu- 
tion of  that  commission  with  which  the 
Israelites  declared  themselves  to  be  invested, 
viz.  the  expulsion  and  extermination  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations  ?    This  convinced  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  all  who  were  ob- 
servers or  spectators  of  what  passed,  first, 
that  the  God  of  Israel  wais  a  real  God : 
secondly,  that   the  gods  which  other  na- 
tions worshipped  were  either  no  gods,  or 
had  no  power  against  the  God  of  Israel : 
and  thirdly,  that  it  was  he,  and  he  alone, 
who  possessed  both  the  power  and  the  will, 
to  punish,  to  destroy,  and  to  exterminate, 
from  before  his  face,  both  nations  and'  in- 
dividuals, who  gave  themselves  up  to  .the 
crimes  and  wickedness  for  which  the  Ca- 
naanites  were  notorious.     Nothing  of  this 
sort  would   have   appeared,    or  with '  the 
same  evidence   however,   from  an  earth- 
quake, or  a  plague,  or  any  natural  cala- 
mity.    These  might  not  have  been  attri- 
buted to  divine  agency  at  all,  or  not  tothe 
interposition  of  the  God  of  Israel* 
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Another  reason^  which  miade  this  destracv 
tion  both  more  necessary^  and  more  genera), 
than  it  would  have  otherwise  been,  Was  the 
consideration,  that  if  any  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants were  left,  they  would  prove  a  snare  to 
those  who  succeeded  them  in  the  country ; 
would  draw  and  seduce  them/ by  degrees 
into  the  vices  and  corruptions  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  themselves.  Vices  of  all 
kinds,  but  vices  most  particularly  of  the 
licentious  kind,  are  astonishingly  infectious.. 
A  little  leaven  leaveiieth  the  whole  lump. 
A  small  number  of  persons  addicted  to  them 
and  allowed  to  practise  them  with  impunity 
or  encouragement,  will  spread  them  through 
the  whole  mass.  This  reason  is  formally 
aiid  expressly  assigned,  not  simply  for  the 
punishment,  but  for  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried :  namely,  extermination, 
^^  Thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them,  that 
they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all  their  abo- 
minations which  they  have  dope  unto  their 
gods." 

To  conclude ;  In  reading  the  Old  Testa- 
ment account  of  the  Jewish  wars  and  con- 
quests in  Canaan,    and  the    terrible  de- 
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structionbroughtupon  the  inhabitants  there- 
of, we  are  constantly  to  bear  in  oor  minds 
that  we  are  reading  the  execution  of  a  dread-t 
ful^  but  just  sentence,  tpronounced  by  God 
against    the    intolerable   and  inoorrigible 
(primes  of  these  nations  h^  that  th^  were  in^ 
tended  to  be  made  an  example  to  the  whoUe 
world  of  God's  avenging  wrath  agiunst  sins 
of  .this  magnitude,  and  of  this  kind  r  sins, 
which,  if  they  had  been  suffered  to  continue^ 
might  have  polluted  the  whole  ancient  world, 
and  which  could  only  be  checked  by  the  sig* 
naland  public  overthrow  of  nations  noto* 
riously  addicted  to  them,  and  so  addicted,  as 
to  have  incorporated  them  even  into  their 
religion  and  their  public  institutions :  that 
the  miseries  inflicted  upon  the  nations  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Jews,  were  expressly  de^- 
clared  to  be  inflicted  on  account  of  their 
abominable  sins  :  that  God  had  borne  with 
them  long :  that  God  did  not  proceed  to  ex« 
ecute  his  judgments  till  their  wickedness 
was  full :   that  the  Israelites  were  mere  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  a  righteous  Provi- 
dence for  the  effectuating  the  extermination 
of  a  people  whom  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  public  example  to  the  rest  of  mankind : 
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that  this  extermination^  which  might  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  pestilence,  by  fire, 
by  earthquakes,  was  appointed  to  be  done 
by  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  as  being  the 
clearest  and  most  intelligible  method  of  dis- 
playing the  power  and  righteousness  of  the 
Grod  of  Israel ;  his  power  over  the  pretend- 
ed gods  of  other  nations,  and  his  righteous 
hatred  of  the  crimes  into  which  they  were 
fallen. 

This  is  the  true  statement  of  the  case.  It 
is  no  forced,  or  invented  construction,  but 
the  idea  of  the  transaction  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  it  is  an  idea,  which,  if  retained  in 
our  thoughts,  may  fairly,  I  think,  reconcile 
us  to  every  thing  which  we  read  in  the  Old 
Testament  concerning  it. 
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SERMON  XXX. 


NEGLECT   OP   WARNINGS. 


Deut.  xxxii.  29. 

Oh  thai  they  were  wise^  that  they  understood 
thi$y  ffifiit  they  would  consider  their  latter 
end! 

T^HERE  is  one  great  sin,  which,  never- 
^  theless,  may  not  be  amongst  the  num- 
ber of  those  of  which  we  are  sensible,  and  of 
which  our  consciences  accuse  us :  and  that 
sin  is  the  neglect  of  warnings. 

It  is  our  duty  to  consider  this  life  through- 
out as  a  probationary  state :  nor  do  we  ever 
think  truly,  or  act  rightly,  but  so  long  as 
we  have  this  consideration  fully  before  our 
eyes.  Now  one  character  of  a  state,  suited 
to  qualify  and  prepare  rational  and  im- 
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proveable  creatures  for  a  better  state^  con- 
sists in  the  warnings  which  it  is  constantly 
giving  them  ;  and  the  providence  of  God, 
by  placing  us  in  such  a  state,  becomes  the 
author  of  these  warnings.  It  is  his  paternal 
care  which  admonishes  us  by  and  through 
the  events  of  life  and  death  that  pass  be- 
fore us.  Therefore  it  is  a  sin  against  Pro- 
vidence to  neglect  them.  It  is  hardiness 
and  determination  in  sin  :  or  it  is  blindness, 
which  in  whole  or  in  part  is  wilful ;  or  it  is 
giddiness  and  levity,  and  contemptuousness 
in  a  subject  which  admits  not  of  these  dis- 
positions towards  it,  without  great  offence 
to  God. 

A  serious  man  hardly  ever  passes  a  day, 
never  a  week,  without  meeting  with  some 
warning  to  his  conscience ;  without  some- 
thing to  call  to  his  mind  his  situation  with 
respect  to  his  future  life.  And  these  warn- 
ings, as  perhaps  was  proper,  come  the 
thicker  upon  us,  the  farther  we  advance 
in  life.  The  dropping  into  the  grave  of 
our  acquaintance,  and  friends,  and  rela^ 
tions,  what  can  be  better  calculated,  not 
to  prove  (for  we  do  not  want  the  point  to 
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be  proved),  but  to  possess  our  kaaits  with 
a  complete  seuse  and  perceptions  4M^«ft- 
treme  peril  and  hourly  precaiioasnew  of 
our  condition ;  namely  to  teach  tbb  mo- 
mentous lesson,   that  when  we  preach  to 
you  concerning  heaven  and  hell,  we  are  not 
preaching  concerning  things  at  a  dktanee^ 
things  remote,  things  long  before  they- come 
to  pass  ;  but  concerning  things  near,  soon 
to  be  decided,  in  a  very  short  time  to  be 
fixed  one  way  or  the  other  ?  This  is  a  troth 
of  which  we  are  warned  by  the  course  of 
mortality  ;  yet,  with  this  troth  ccmfessed, 
with  these  warnings  before  us,  we  venture 
upoa  sin.     But  it  will  be  said,  that  the 
events  which  ought  to  warn  us,,  are  out  of 
our  mind  at  the  time.     But  this  is  not  so. 
Were  it  that  these  things  came  to  pass  in 
the  wide  world  only  at  large,  it  might  be 
that  we  should  seldom  hear  of  them,  <fs 
soon  forget  them.     But  the  events  take 
place  where  we  ourselves  are  ;  within  our 
own  doors ;  in  our  own  families  ;  amongst 
those  with  whom  we  have  the  most  ccm- 
stant  correspondence,  the  closest  intimacy, 
the  strictest  connection.     It  is  impossible 
to  say  that  such  events  can  be  out  of  our 
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mind ;  n6t  it  it  thefiict.  The  &ct  is,  thati 
knowiag  tbem^  we  act  in  defiance  of  them ; 
which  is  neglecting  warnings  in  the  worst 
sense  possible.  It  aggravates  the  darings 
ness ;  it  aggravates  the  despemteness  of 
sin :  but  it  is  so  nevertheless.  Supposing 
these  warnings  to  be  sent  by  Providence^ 
or  that  we  believe^  and  have  reason  to  he^ 
lieve^  and  ought,  to  believe  that  they  are 
so    sent,    the))  the    aggravation   is    very 

great. 

« 

We  have  warnings  of  every  kind.  .Even 
youth  itself  is  continually  warned,  that 
there  is  no  reliabce  to  be  placed  either  on 
strength,  or  constitution,  or  early  age :  that, 
if  they  count  upon  life  as  a  thing  to  be 
reckoned  secure  for  a  considerable  number 
of  years,  they  calculate  most  falsely  ;  and 
if  they  act  upon  this  calculation,  by  allow- 
ing themselves  in  the  vices^  which  are  inci- 
dental to  their  years,  under  a  notion  that 
it  wUl  be  long  before  they  shall  have  to 
answer  for  them,  and  before  that  time 
come  they  shaOll  have  abundant  season  for 
repenting  and  amending  j  if  they  suSet 
sudi  arguments  to  enter  into  their  minds, 
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and  act  upon  them,  then  are  they  guilty 
of  neglectmg  God  in  hb  warnings*  They 
not  only  err  in  point  of  just  reasoning,  but 
they  neglect  the  warnings  which  Grod  has 
expressly  set  before  them.  Or,  if  they  take 
upon  themselves  to  consider  religion  as  a 
thing  not  made  or  calculated  for  them ;  as 
much  toa  serious  for  their  years  j  as  made 
and  intended  for  the  old  and  the  dying: 
at  least  as  what  is  unnecessary  to  be  en- 
tered upon  at  present,  as  what  may  be 
postponed  to  a  more'  suitable  time  of  life ; 
whenever  they  think  thuSf  th^  think  very 
presumptuously.  They  are  justly  cha^e- 
able  with  neglecting  warnings.  ,  And  what 
is  the  event  ?  These  postponers  never  enter 
upon  religion  at  all,  in  earnest  or  eflfec- 
tually.  That  is  the  end  and  event  of  the 
matter.  To  account  for  this,  shall  we  say, 
that  they  have  so  ofiended  God  by  ne- 
glecting his  warnings,  as  to  have  fcnrfeited 
his  grace  ?  Certainly  we  may  say  that  this 
is  not  the  method  of  obtaining  his  grace, 
and  that  his  grace  is  necessary  to  our  con- 
version. Neglecting  warnings  is  not  the 
way  to  obtain  God's  grace  ;  and  Gt>d*s 
grace  is    necessary  to  conversion.      The 
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youngs  I  cepeat  again,  want  not  warnings* 
Is  it  new  ?  is  it  unheard  of?  is  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  the  intelligence  of  every  week^ 
the  experience  of  every  neighbourhood,  that 
young  men  and  young  women  are  cut  off? 
Man  is,. in  every  sense,  a  flower  of  the 
field.  The  flower  is  liable  to  be  cut  down 
in  its  bloom  and  perfection,  as  well  as 
in,  its  withering  and  its  decays.  So  is  man  i 
and  one  probable  cause  of  this  ordination 
of  Providence  is,  that  no  one  of  any  ago 
may  be  so  confident  of  life  as  to  allow  himr 
sdf  to  transgress  God's  laws^  that  all  of 
every  age  may  live  in  constant  awe  of  their 
Maker. 

I  do  admit,  that  warnings  come  the 
thicker  upon  us,  as  we  grow  old.  We 
have  more  admonitions  both  in  our  re- 
membrances, and  in  our  observations,  and 
of  more  kinds.  A  man,  who  has  passed  a 
long  life,  has  to  remember  preservations 
from  danger,  which  ought  to  inspire  him 
both  with  thankfidness  and  caution.  Yet 
I.  fear  we  are  very  deficient  in  both 
these  qualities.  We  call  our  preservationa 
escapes,  not  preservations,  and  powe  see 
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no  thankfulness  for  them :  nor  do  we  turn 
them  into  religious  cautions.  When  Grod  pre- 
aerved  US|  he  meant  to  warn  us.  When  such 
instances,  therefore,  have  no  effect  upon  our 
minds,  we  are  guilty  before  God  of  n^ect- 
ing  his  warnings.  Most  especially  if  we  hare 
occasion  to  add  to  all  other  reasons  for  gra- 
titude this  momentous  question,  What  would 
have  become  of  us,  what  would  have  been 
our  condition,  if  we  had  perished  in  the  dan« 
ger  by  which  our  lives  were  threatened?  The 
parable  of  the  fig-tree  (Luke,  xiii.  verse  6.) 
is  a  most  i^t  Scripture  for  persons  under  the 
circumstances  we  have  described.  When  the 
Lord  had  said,  ^^  cut  it  down :  why  cumber* 
eth  it  the  ground  ?"  he  was  entreated  to 
try  it  one  year  longer ;  and  then,  if  it  prov- 
ed not  fruitful,  to  cut  it  down.  Christ 
himself  there  makes  the  application  twice 
over  (verses  3d  and  5th),  "  except  ye  re- 
pent, ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.''  If  the 
present,  or  if  the  then,  state  of  our  con- 
science and  of  our  souls  call  up  this  reflec- 
tion, then  are  we  very  guilty  indeed,  if 
such  preservations  leave  no  religious  im- 
pression upon  us :  or  if  we  suffer  the  tem- 
porary impression  to  pass  off  without  pro* 
ducing  in  us  a  change  for  the  better. 
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Infirmities,  whether^  they  be  of  health,  or 
x)f  age,  decay,  and  wetness,  are  warnings. 
And  it  has  been  asked,  with  some  degree 
of  wonder,  why  they  make  so  little  impres- 
sion as  they  do  ?  One  chief  reason  is  this  ? 
they  who  have  watted  for  warnings  of  this 
kind  before  they  would  be  converted,  have 
generally  waited  until  they  are  become 
hardened  in  sin.  Their  habits  are  fixed* 
Their  character  has  taken  its  shape  and 
form.  Th^r  disposition  is  thoroughly  in- 
fected and  invested  with  sin.  When  it  is 
come  to  this  case,  it  is  difiicult  for  any  call 
to  be  heard ;  for  any  warning  to  operate. 
It  is  difficult ;  but  ^  with  God  all  things  are 
possible."  If  there  be  the  will  and  the  sin- 
cere endeavour  to  reform,  the  grace  of  Grod 
can  give  the  power.  Although,  therefore! 
they  who  wait  for  the  advances  of  age,  the 
perception  of  decay,  the  probable  approach 
of  death,  before  they  turn  themselves  seri- 
ously to  religion,  have  waited  much  too  long, 
have  neglected,  and  despised,  and  defied 
many  solemn  warnings  in  the  course  of  their 
Jives  ;  have  waited  indeed  till  it  be  next  to 
impossible  that  they  turn  at  all  firom  their 
jGbrmer  ways  :  yet  this  is  not  a  reason  why 
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they  should  continue  in  neglect  of  the  warn- 
ings which  now  press  upon  them ;  and  which 
at  length  they  begin  to  perceive ;  but  just 
tiie  contrary.  The  effort  is  greater,  but  the 
necessity  is  greater.  It  is  their  last  hope, 
and  their  last  trial.  I  put  the  case  of  a  man 
grown  old  in  sin.  If  the  warnings  of  old 
age  bring  him  round  to  religion,  happy  i^ 
that  man  in  his  old  age,  above  any  thing  he 
Was  in  any  other  part  of  his  life.  But  if  these 
warnings  do  not  affect  him,  there  is  nothing 
ieft  in  this  world  which  will.  We  are  not  to 
set  limits  to  God^s  grace,  operating  according 
to  his  good  pleasure ;  but  we  say  there  is  nor- 
thing in  this  world ;  there  is  nothing  in  the 
course  of  nature,  and  the  order  of  human  af- 
Fairs,  which  will  affect  him,  if  the  feelings  of 
age  do  not.  I  put  the  case  of  a  man  grown 
old  in  sin,  and,  though  old,  continuing  the 
practice  of  sin :  that,  it  is  said,  in  theiuU 
latitude  of  the  expression,  describes  a  worse 
case  than  is  commonly  met  with.  Would  to 
^Grod  that  the  case  was  more  rare  than  it  is  P 
But  allowing  it  to  be  unusual  iii  the  utmost 
extent  of  the  terms  ;  in  a  certain  considef- 
able  degree  the  description  applies  toniaiiy 
old  persons.   Many  feel  in  their  hearts,  that 
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the  words  "  grown  old  in  sin,"  belong  to 
them  m  some  sense  which  is  very  formida^ 
ble.  They  feel  some  dross  and  defilement  tQ 
be  yet  purged  away  ;  son)e  deep  corruption 
to  be  yet  eradicated,  some  virtue  or  otlier  to 
be  yet  even  learnt,  yet  acquired,  or  ♦yet  how<> 
ever,  to  be  brought  nearer  to  what  it  ought 
to  be,  than  it  has  hitherto  been  brought. 
Now,  if  the  warnings  of  age  taught  us  no- 
thing else,  they  might  teach  us  this :  that  if 
these  things  are  to  be  done,  they  must  be 
done  soon ;  they  must  be  set  about  forth- 
with, in  good  earnest,  and  with  strong  reso- 
lution. The  work  is  most  momentous ;  the 
time  is  short  The  day  is  far  spent;  the  even- 
ing is  come  on ;  the  night  is  at  hand. 

Lasly,  I  conceive  that  this  discourse  points 
out  the  true  and  only  way  of  making  old  age 
comfortable ;  and  that  is  by  making  it  the 
means  of  religious  improvement.  Let  a  man 
be  beset  by  ever  so  many  bodily  complaints, 
bowed  down  by  ever  so  many  infirmities ;  if 
he  find  his  soul  grown  and  growing  better, 
his  seriousness  increased,  his  obedience  more 
regularand  more  exact,  his  inward  princtiples 
and  ^spositkms  improved  from  wha^  th^ 
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were  formerly,  and  continuing  to  improve ; 
that  man  hath  a  fountain  of  comfort  andcon* 
solation  springing  up  within  him.  Infirmi- 
ties, which  have  this  effect,  are  infinitely  bet- 
ter-than  strength  and  health  themselves; 
though  these,  considered  independently  of 
their  consequences,  be  justly  esteemed  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  and  of  all  gifts. 
The  old  age  of  a  virtuous  man  admits  of  a 
different  and  of  a  most  consoling  descrip^ 
tion. 

It  is  this  property  of  old  age,  namely,  that 
its  proper  and  most  rational  comfort  consists 
in  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  amendment. 
Avery  pious  writer  gives  the  following  repre- 
sentation of  this  stage  of  human  life,  when 
employed  and  occupied  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  when  life  has  been  drawn  to  its  close  by 
a  course  of  virtue  and  religion  ;  "  To  the  in- 
telligent and  virtuous,"  says  our  author, "  old 
age  presents  a  scene  of  tranquil  enjoyments, 
of  obedient  appetites,  of  well-regulated  affec- 
tions, of  maturity  in  knowledge,  and  of  calm 
preparation  for  immortality.    In  this  serene 
and  dignified  state,   placed,  as  it  were,  on 
the  confines  of  two  worlds,  the  mind  of  a 
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good  man  reviews  what  is  past  with  the 
complacency  of  an  approving  conscience, 
and  looks  forward  with  humble  confidence 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  with  devout  as- 
pirations towards  his  eternal  and  ever 
increasing  favour.^' 
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SERMON  XXXI. 


THE   TERRORS   OF   THE   LORD. 


Matt.  xvi.  26. 

What  is  a  man  prqfitedy  if  he  shall  gain  the 
whole  warldy  and  lose  his  own  soul  f  or  what 
shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  t 

THESE  words  ask  a  question,  the  most 
home  to  every  man's  concern  of  any 
that  can  possibly  enter  into  his  thoughts. 
What  our  Saviour  meant  to  assert,  though 
proposed  to  his  hearers  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion (which  indeed  was  only  a  stronger  and 
more  affecting  way  of  asserting  it),  is,  that 
a  man's  soul,  by  which  term  is  here  meant 
his  state  after  death,  is  so  infinitely  more 
important  to  him,  so  beyond  and  above 
any  thing  he  can  get,  or  any  thing  he  can 
lose,  any  thing  he  can  enjoy,  or  any  thing 
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he  can  Bi^r^  on  this  side  the  grave,  that 
nothing  which  the  world  offers  can  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  it,  or  be  a  compensation  when 
that  is  at  stake.  You  say  that  this  is  very 
evident ;  I  reply,  that  evident  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  thought  of,  it  is  not  considered,  it  is  not 
believed.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  very 
proper  to  be  set  forth  in  those  strong 
and  plain  terms  which  such  a  subject  re- 
quires, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  it 
some  degree  of  that  attention  which  each 
man's  own  deep  interest  in  the  event  de- 
mands of  him  to  give  it. 

There  are  two  momentous  ideas  which 
are  included^  in  the  expression,  the  loss  of 
a  man's  soul;  and  these  are  the  positive 
pdn  and  sufferings  which  he  will  incur 
after  his  death :  and  the  happiness  and 
feward  which  he  will  forfeit  Upon  both 
of  these  points  we  must  go  for  information 
to  the  Scriptfires.  No  where  else  can  W6 
receive  any.  Now,  as  to  the  first  point, 
which  is,  in  other  words,  the  punUkment  of 
heU^  I  do  admit,  that  it  is  very  difiicult  tb 
handle  this^eadful  subject  properly.    And 
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one  cause,  amongst  others,  of  the  difficulty 
is,  that  it  is  not  for  one  poor  sinner  to  de- 
nounce such  appalling  terrors,  such  tremen- 
dous consequences  against  another.  Dam- 
nation is  a  word  which  lies  not  in  the 
mouth  of  man,  who  is  a  worm,  towards  any 
of  his  fellow-creatures  whatsoever ;  yet  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  threatenings 
of  Almighty  God  be  known  and  pablished. 
Therefore  we  begin  by  observing,  that  the 
accounts  which  the  Scriptures  contain  of 
the  pimishment  of  hell,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  delivered  in  figurative  or  metaphor 
rical  terms,  that  is  to  say,  in  terms  which 
represent  things  of  which  we  have  no  no- 
tion, by  a  comparison  with  things  of  which 
we  have  a  notion.  Therefore  take  notice 
what  those  figures  and  metaphors  are.  Thejir 
are  of  the  most  dreadful  kind  which  words 
can  express ;  and,  be  they  understood  bow 
they  may,  ever  so  figuratively,  it  is  plain 
that  they  convey,  and  were  intended  to 
convey,  ideas  of  horrible  torment  They 
are  such  as  these,  ^^  being  cast  into  hellf 
where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  where  the 
fire  is  not  quenched."     It  is  ^^  burning  the 
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chaff  with  unquenchable  fire«''  It  10 
<^  going  into  fire  everlasting  which  is  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels/*  These 
are  heart-appalling  expressions  ;  and  were 
undoubtedly  intended  by  the  person  who 
used  them,  (who  was  no  other  than  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  himself,)  to  describe  terrible 
endurings;  positive  actual  pains  of  the 
most  horrible  kinds.  I  have  said,  that 
the  punishment  of  hell  is  thus  represented 
to  us  in  figurative  speech.  I  now  say,  that, 
from  the  nature  of  things,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  represented  to  us  in  any  other. 
It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  pain,  that  it 
cannot  be  known  withqut  being  felt.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  to  any  one  an  exact 
conception  of  it  without  his  actually  tasting 
it.  Experience  alone  teaches  its  acuteness 
and  intensity.  For  which  reason,  when 
it  was  necessary  that  the  punishment  of 
hell  should  be  set  forth  in  Scripture  for 
our  warning,  and  set  forth  to  terrify  us 
from  our  sins,  it  could  only  be  done,  as  it 
has  been  done,  by  comparing  it  with  suf> 
feriugs  of  which  we  can  form  a  conception^ 
and  making  use  of  terms  drawn  from  these 
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sufferings.  When  words  less  figurative, 
and  more  direct,  but  at  the  same  time  more 
general,  are  adopted,  they  are  not  less 
strong,  otherwise  than  as  they  are  more 
general.  ^'  Indignation  and  wrath,  trlbu* 
lation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man 
that  doeth  evil."  These  are  St  Paurs 
words.  It  is  a  short  sentence,  but  enough 
to  make  the  stoutest  heart  tremble :  for 
though  it  unfold  no  particulars,  it  clearly 
designates  positive  torment.  The  day  of 
judgment  itself,  so  far  as  it  respects  the 
wicked,  is  expressly  called  a  "  day  of  wrath." 
The  Lord  Jesus,  as  to  them,  shall  bie  reveal- 
ed in  flaming  fire.  How  terrible  a  fete  it 
must  be  to  find  ourselves  at  that  day  the 
objects  of  God's  wrath,  the  objects  upon 
whom  his  threats  and  judgments  against 
sin  are  now  to  be  executed,  the  revelation 
of  his  righteous  judgment  and  of  his  un- 
erring truth  to  be  displayed,  may  be  con- 
ceived in  some  sort,  by  considering  what 
stores  of  inexhaustible  misery  are  always  in 
his  power.  With  our  present  constitutions, 
if  he  do  but  touch  the  smallest  part  of  our 
bodies,  if  a  nerve  in   many  placte   goes 
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man,  who  has  felt,  or  rather  whilst  he  is 
feeling,  the  agony  of  some  bodily  torment, 
only  reflect  what  a  condition  that  must  be^ 
which  had  to  suffer  this  cantimially^  which 
night  and  day  was  to  undergo  the  same^ 
without  prospect .  of  cessation  or  .  relief ; 
and  then  ask,  for  what  he  would  knowingly 
bring  himself  into  this  situation ;  what  plea- 
sure,  what  gain  would  be  an  inducement  ? 
Let  him  reflect  also,  how  bitter,  how  grind- 
ing an  aggravation  of  his  sufferings  as  well 
as  of  his  guilt,  it  must  be,  that  he  has.wi}* 
fully  and  forewarned  brought  all  this  upon 
himself.  May  it  not  be  necessary  that 
God  should  manifest  his  truth  by  executr 
ing  his  threats  ?  may  it  not  be  necessary, 
that  he  should  at  least  testify  his  ju9tiee 
by  placing  a  wide  difference  betweea^  the 
good  and  the  bad  ?  between  virtue,  which 
he  loves,  and  vice,  which  he  abhors?  which 
difference  must  consist  in  the  different 
state  of  happiness  and  of  misery  in  which 
the  good  and  bad  are  finally  placed*  And 
may  we  not  be  made  deserved  sacrifices  to 
this  dispensation  ? 
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Now  If  any  one  feel  his  heart  struck  whit 
the  terrors  of  the  Lord^  with  the  consider'' 
ation  of  this  dreadful  subgect,  afid  widi  the 
declarations  of  Scripture  relating  UieretOy 
which  will  all  have  their  accomplishment ; 
let  him  be  entreated,  let  him  be  admo- 
nished, to  hold  the  idea,  tremendous  as  it 
is,  fully  in  his  view,  till  it  has  wrought  its 
effect,  that  is,  till  it  has  prevailed  with  him 
to  part  with  his  sins  ;  and  then  we  assure 
him,  that  to  alarm,  fright,  and  horror,  will 
succeed  peace  and  hope,  and  comfort^  and 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  uiotha 
way  of  treating  the  matter,  and  that  is,  to 
shake  off  the  idea  if  we  can  :  to  drown  it 
in  intemperance  ;  to  overpower  it  with 
worldly  business ;  to  fly  from  it  in  all  di- 
rections, but  mostly  in  that  which  carries 
us  to  hurrying  tumultuous  diversions,  to 
criminal  indulgences,  or  into  gross  sen- 
suality. Now  of  this  course  of  proceeding 
it  is  certain,  that,  if  it  lay  the  mind  in  any 
degree  at  ease  in  this  life,  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  inevitable  destruction  of  our 
souls  in  the  next ;  which  is  enough  to  say 
against  it:  but  in  truth  it  answers ev^i  its 
present  purpose  very  imperfectly.     It  is  a 
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way  of  getting  rid  of  the  matter^  with 
which  even  we  ourselves  are  not  satisfied. 
We  are  sensible  that  it  is  a  false^  treacher- 
0US5  hollow  way  of  acting  towards  our 
own  souls.  We  have  no  trust  in  what  we  are 
doing.  It  leaves  no  peace^  no  hope^  no 
comfort^  no  joy. 

But  to  return  to  the  direct  subject  of 
our  discourse.  The  Scriptures  uniformly 
represent  the  wicked  as  not  only  suffering 
positive  misery,  but  also  as  having  lost»  by 
their  wickedness,  the  happiness  of  heaven, 
md  as  being  sensible  of  their  loss.  They, 
are  repeatedly  described  as  cast  outy  or  as 
shut  outj  into  outer  darkness  ;  whilst  the 
good  are  entering  into  the  joy  of  their 
Lord  This  imports  a  knowledge,  of  their 
own  exclusicm.  In  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  the  rich  man  being  in 
torments,  is  made  to  see  Lazarus  at  rest 
This  teaches  us,  that  the  wicked  will  so 
far  be  informed  of  the  state  of  the  good,  as 
to  perceive  and  bewail  with  unutterable 
anguish  and  regret,  their  own  sad  fate  in 
being  refused  and  rejected,  when,  had  they 
acted  differently  they  would  have    been 
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admitted  to  it.  This  ia,  striotlj  Bpnking; 
Icmng  a  man's  soul :  it  is  loaiog  that  hap^ 
piness  which  his  soul  might  have  attaiQed, 
and  for  which  it  was  made*  And  here 
oomea  the  bitter  addition  of  their/calamity» 
thatji  being  lost^  it  cannot  be  recovered. 
The  heaven  we  hear  of  in  Scripture^  and 
the  hell  we  hear  of  in  Scripture,  are  a  heap- 
ven  and  a  hell  depending  upcm  our  beha- 
viour in  this  life  So  t^ey  are .  all  aloog 
spdkeii  of.  ^^  Indignation,  wjath,  tribttl»* 
tion,  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  maii 
that  cbeth  evil :"  meaning  evidently  the 
evil  done  by  ham  in  this  life ;  no^  other  evil 
was  in  the  apostle's  thoughts.  Or  again^ 
more  expressly,  <<  we  must  ail  appear  be£»e 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,:  that  every 
one  inay  receive  the  things  done  in  his 
body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whe- 
ther it  be  good  or  bad."  ^  The  things 
done  in  the  body,"  are  the  things  taken  into 
the  account 

^  Now,  by  the  side  of  this  immense  con- 
sequence of  saving  or  of  losing  oqr  inmjiortal 
sotds,  place  any  difference  that  die  things 
pf  this  life  can  make  to  us ;  place  riisb^S 
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and  poverty^  grandeur  and  humility,  sqc- 
oess  or  misfortune ;  place  more  especially, 
the  difference  between  possessing  and  sa* 
crificing  an  unlawful  gratification;  be- 
tween compassing  and  renouncing  an 
unjust  purpose;  making  or  giving  up  an 
unfair  gain ;  in  a  word,  between  the  plea- 
sures and  temptations  of  vice,  and  the  self* 
denials,  of  virtue;  and  what  do  they 
amount^to?  The  objects  themselves  are 
nothing,  when  put  in  competition  with 
heaven  and  hell.  Were  it  true,  which  it 
is  notf  that  real,  solid,  inward  happiness 
was  prc^rtioned  either  to  outward  cir^ 
curastances,  or  the  indulgences  of  our 
appetites  and  passions;  that  the  good 
things,  as  they  are  called,  and  pleasures  of 
life  were  as  satisfactory  to  the  possessor,  aa 
4;hey  are^  for  the  most  part,  deceitful  and 
disappointing ;  still  their  duration  is  no- 
thing. The  voidest  men,  when  they  cast 
back  their  eyes  on  their  past  life,  see  it  ia 
a  very  narrow  compass.  It  appears  no  more 
than  a  small  interval  cut  out  of  eternal 
duration,  both  belbre  and  after  it;  when 
ix;)mpared  with  that  dis»fei(^,  as  npthing^ 
But  we  must  add  to  this  twb  other  qu^ 
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tions.  Can  life  be  counted  upon  to  last  to 
.what  is  called  old  age ?  No  man,  who  ob* 
servesT  the  deaths  that  take  place  in  his 
neighbourhood^  or  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ance, will  so  compute.  Or  secondly,  do 
the  pleasures  of  sin  last  as  long  as  our  lives  ? 
We  may  answer  never :  •  with  the  liigic 
dreadful  exception  of  the  sinaer  being  cut 
off  in  his  prime.  Whoever  looks  fiur  per* 
inanent  happiness  from  the  pleasures  of  sin 
Will'find  himself  miserably  mistaken,  lliey 
are  short  even  compared  with  our  short  lives; 
Buligetf;  to  casualties  and  disasters  without 
number ;  transitory,  not  only  as  tke  thiagi 
of  this  world  are  transitory,  but  in  a  much 
greater  degree.  It  will  be  said,  however, 
that  though  this  observation  may  be  true  of 
tiie  pleasures  of  sin,  yet  an  advantage  gained 
fay  sin,  that  is,  by  unrighteous,  uneonsci«i«- 
tious  means,  may,  nevertheless,  remain  an 
advantage  as  long  as  We  live.  This  may 
isometimes  be  the  case ;  and  such  advantage 
may  be  so  long  enjoyed^  if  that  can  be  en* 
jbyed  which  has  a  fearful  expecftatittn  and 
looking  for  of  judgmeM  anneiced  to  ft.  But 
what  b  the  term  of  that  enjoyment  comfKared 
with  the  seqael  ?  It  is  a  momem,  the-twiiik- 
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ling  of  m  eyes  compareiii  with  a  d^y ;  an 
hour  compared  with  a  year }  a  siQgle  c^y 
with  a  long  life.  It  is  less  than  these ;  for  aU 
these  comparisons  are  short  of  the  trutlu 
Well,  therefore,  doth  our  Saviour  sakf 
^^  What  doth  a  man  profit  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soi|l  ?"  That 
world,  when  gaineci^  he  cpuld  not  keep :  non 
if  he  oould^  would  it  make  him  happy. 

Bttt  our  Saviour  delivered  his  powerful 
admonition,  not  so  much  fin*  his  disciples 
to  reason*  upon,  as  to  cany  into  practice  | 
that  is,  that  his  words  might  strike  into 
their  souls  upon  those  occasions,  (whioH 
are  but  too  many,)  when  the  business,  tbt 
bustle^  or  the  allurements  of  the  World  avf 
in  danger  of  shutting  oirt  futurity  fixm 
their  thoughts  These  are  the  times  fyf 
calling  to  mind  Dur  Saviour's  questioi^ 
Whenev^,  therefore,  we  are  driving  on  in 
the  cmtoef  of  worldly  prosperity ;  meeting 
with  success  afl^  success ;  f<»rtunat^  richy 
and  flourishing ;  when  every  thing  appears 
to  thrive  and  smile  around  Us;  but  corm 
teienccf  in  the  mem  time^  little  heeded 
and  alitended  to ;  the  justice^  the  integrity, 
^  u  2 
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the  uprightness  #f  our  ways,  and  of  our 
dealingSi  seldom  weighed  and  scratini^ed 
by  us;  religion  rery  much,  or  entirely 
perhaps,  out  of  the  question  with  us; 
soothed  and  buoyed  up  with  that  self- 
applause  which  success  naturally  begets; 
in  this  no  very  uncommon  state  of  soul,  it 
will  be  well  if  we  hear  our  Saviour's  voice, 
asking  us,  what  doe?  all  this  prosperity 
signify  ?  if  it  do  not  lead  to  heaven,  what 
is  it  worth  ?  when  the  scene  is  shifted,  if 
nothing  but  death  and  darkness  remain 
behind  ?  much  more,  if  God  Almighty  be 
aU  this  while  offended  by  our  forgetfulness 
both  of  his  mercies  and  his  laws,  our  n^- 
lect  of  his  service,  our  indevotion,  our 
thoughtlessness,  our  disobedience*  our  (ove 
of  the  world  to  the  exclusion  of  all  consider-- 
ation  of  Him ;  if  we  be  assured,  and  i^  in 
reality,  it  be  the  case,  that  this  displeasure 
shall  in&llibly  overtake  us  at  our  death, 
what  in  truth,  under  all  diis  appearance 
of  advantage,  are  we  getting  or  gaining? 
The  world  may  amuse  us  with  names  and 
terms  of  felicitation,  with'  their  praises  or 
their  envy,  but  wherein  are  we  the  better 
in  the  amount  and  result  of  substantial 
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)iappiness  ?  We  have  ^ot  our  aim,  and 
what  is  the  end  of  it  ?  Death  is  preparing 
to  level  us  with  the  poorest  of  mankind; 
and  after  that  a  fearful  looking  for  and 
expectation  of  jut^ment ;  no  well  founded 
hopes  of  happiness  beyond  the  grave ;  and 
we  drawing  sensibly  nearer  to  that  grave 
every  year.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  ac- 
count. Or,  which  is  another  case  no  less 
apposite  to  our  present  argument,  is  it 
some  sensual  pleasure  that  tempts  us, 
some  wicked  enjoyment  that  has  taken 
such  hold  of  onr  passions,  that  we  are 
ready  to  rush  upon  it,  whatever  be  the 
consequence.  If  we  gain  our  object ;  if 
we  possess  our  wishes,  we  are  happy :  but 
what  if  we  lose  our  own  souls  ?  What  if 
we  find  ourselves  condemned  men,  for 
hardly  venturing  upon  crimes,  which  wiU, 
and  which  we  were  forewarned  that  they 
would,  render  us  the  objects  of  God^s  final 
indignation  and  displeasure?  Will  any 
gratifications  which  sin  affords  be  a  re- 
compense or  a  consolation?  Are  they  so 
even  for  the  diseases,  shame,  and  ruin, 
which  they  often  bring  upon  men  in  this 
world  ?  Ask  those  who  are  so  Tuined  or  so 
H  H  3 
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diseased  How  much  \eM$  then  for  the 
gnawings  of  that  worm  which  dieth  not ; 
the  burnings  of  that  fire  which  will  not  be 
quenched?  In  hopdess  torment  will  it 
astaage  our  sufferings^  or  mitigate  the  bit^ 
temesff  of  our  $dUF-«accu8ation,  to  know  that 
we  have  brought  ourselves  into  this  state 
for  some  transient  pleasure,  which  is  gone, 
lost,  and  perished  for  ever  ?  Oh  that  we 
had  thought  of  these  things  before,  as  we 
think  of  them  now  !  that  we  had  not  been 
infidels,  as  touching  our  Lord's  declaration ! 
that  we  had  believed  in  him  ;  and  that,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  a  perfect- knowledge  of 
the  future  fate  of  mankind,  and  of  the  truth 
t>f  what  he  taught,  we  had  listened  in  time 
to  his  adnionition. 

Universally  the  true  occasion  for  retnem- 
bering  and  applying  the  passage  of  Sorip- 
iture  before  us  is,  when  we  are  deliberating 
leonceming  the  conduct  we  are  to  pursue, 
4n  the  contests  whidi  arise  between  tempt- 
ation and  duty,  between  the  flesh  and  the 
•world,  m  between  both  united  and  our 
own  souls*  Be  the  temptation  what  it  will, 
either   in    kind  or   strength,   this  b  the 
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thought  to  be  for  ever  set  against  it^  that 
if  we  give  way,  we  give  way  in  exchange 
for  our  own  souls :  that  the  perdition  of  the 
soul  is  set  for^h  in  Scripture  in  tenns  most 
tremendous,  but  not  more  tremendous  than 
true:  that  the  sinner,  the  man  involved 
in  unrepented,  unforsaken  sins,  can  never 
know  how  soon  he  may  be  reduced  to  this 
state. 


H  H  4 
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SERMON  XXXII. 


PRESERVATION    AND   RECOVERY   FROM    SIN. 


Titus,  ii.  11,  12. 

For  the  grace  of  God^  that  bringeth  hJvo^ 
tion  hath  appeared  unto  all  men^  teaching 
usy  that  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts^  we  should  live  soberly^  righteously, 
and  godly y  in  this  present  world. 

THERE  are  certain  particular  texts  of 
Scripture  which  are  of  inestimable  use ; 
for  that  in  a  few,  short,  clear  words,  they 
show  us  the  sum  of  our  duty.  Such  texts 
ought  to  be  deeply  infixed  and  imprinted 
upon  our  memories  ;  to  be  written  indeed, 
upon  our  hearts.  Thetext,  which  I  have  read 
to  you,  is  entitled  to  this  distinction.  No 
single  sentence  that  ever  was  written  down 
for  the  direction  of  mankind,  comprises 
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more  important  truth  in  less  room.  The 
text  gives  us  a  rule  of  life  and  conduct ; 
and  tells  us,  that  to  lay  down  for  mankind 
this  rule,  and  enforce  it  by  the  promise  of 
salvation,  was  a  great  object  of  the  Gospel 
being  published  in  the  world.  The  Gospel 
might  include  other  objects,  and  answer 
other  purposes;  but  as  far  as  related  to 
the  regulation  of  life  and  conduct,  this  was 
its  object  and  its  purpose.  The  rule,  you 
hear,  is,  that,  ^^  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  rights 
eously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world." 
We  must  begin  "  by  denying  ungodlinesfs 
and  worldly  lusts :"  which  means,  that  we 
must  resist  or  break  off  all  sins  of  licen- 
tiousness, debauchery,  and  intemperance; 
for  these  are  what  are  specifically  meaitt 
by  worldly  lusts.  And  these  must  be 
denied;  that  is,  they  must  either  be  with- 
stood in  the  first  instance,  or  the  evil 
courses  into  which  they  have  drawn  us 
must  be  broken  off. 

When  a  rule  of  morals  is  plain  and 
positive,  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  any 
advantage  in  enlarging  upon  the  rule  itself. 


We  only  weaken  it  by  dila^^  it.  I  shall 
employ  ther^ore,  my  present  discourse  in 
Oiflfering  such  heads  of  advice  as  may  be 
likely^  by  Grod*s  blessing,  to  assist  us  in 
rendering  obedience  to  the  nde  laid  down 
for  us ;  an  obedience  upon  which  salvation 
depends.  ^ 

First,  then,  I  observe  concerning  licen- 
tious practices,  that  it  is  most  practicable 
to  be  entirely  innocent ;  that  it  is  a  more 
easy  thing  to  withstand  them  altogether, 
than  it  is  to  set  bounds  to  their  indulgence. 
This  is  a  point  not  sufficiently  understood ; 
though  true,  it  is  not  believed.  Men  know 
not  what  they  are  doing  when  they  enter 
upon  vicious  courses ;  what  a  struggle, 
what  a  contest,  what  misery,  what  torment 
they  are  preparing  for  themselves.  I  trust 
that  there  is  hardly  a  man  or  woman  living 
who  enters  into  a  course  of  sin  with  the 
design  of  remaining  in  it  to  the  end :  who 
can  brave  the  punishment  of  hell ;  who 
intends  to  die  in  that  state  of  sure  per- 
dition, to  which  a  course  of  un repented  sin 
must  bring  him  or  her.  No,  that  is  not 
the  plan  ev^i  of  the  worst,  much  less  of 
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the  genenlitf  \>f  mankind  Their  plan  lU 
to  allow  themselves  to  a  certain  langth^ 
and  there  stc^;  for  a  certain  tirne^  and 
then  reform ;  in  such  and  such  opportu* 
nicies  and  temptations^  but  in  no. move. 
Now  to  such  persons  and  to  sudi  plans^ 
I  say  this^  that  it  would  not  hare  rcost 
them  on^tenth  of  the  morti^cation^  pain, 
and  self-denial,  to  have  kept  themselves 
at  a  distance  from  sin,  that  it  must  and 
will  cost  them  to  break  it  off:  adding  the 
further  consicferation,  that  so  long  as  men 
preserve  their  innocence,  the  consciousness 
of  doing  what  is  vi^t,  is  both  the  strongest 
possible  support  of  their  resolution,  and 
the  most  constant  source  of  satisfaction  to 
their  thoughts;  but  that  when  men  onoe 
begin  to  give  way  to  vicious  indulgences^ 
another  state  df  things  takes  place  in  their 
breasts.  Disturbwce  at  the  heart,  strug^ 
gles  and  defeats,  resolutions  and  relapses, 
self--r^roach  and  8elf--condemnation,  drive 
out  all  quietness  and  tranquillity  of  con*- 
edkince.  Peace  within  is  at  an  end.  All  is 
unsettled.  Did  the  young  and  unexp^ 
rienced  know  the  truth  of  this  matter;; 
how  nHK^  easier  it  is  to  keep  imioeency 
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than  to  return  to  it ;  how  great  and  terrible 
is  the  danger  that  they  do  not  return  to  it 
at  all:  surely  they  would  see,  and  see  in 
a  light  strong  enough  to  influence  their 
determination,  that  to  adhere  inviolably 
to  the  rules  of  temperance,  soberness  and 
chastity,  was  their  safety,  their  wisdom, 
their  happiness.  How  many  bitter  thoughts 
does  the  innocent  man  avoid  ?  Serenity 
and  cheerfulness  are  his  portion..  Hope  is 
ccmtinually  pouring  its  balm  into  his  soul. 
His  heart  is  at  rest,  whilst  others  are  goaded 
and  tortured  by  the  stings  of  a  wounded 
conscience,  the  I'emonstrances  and  risings 
up  of  principles  which  they  cannot  forget ; 
perpetually  teased  by  returning  tempt- 
ations, perpetually  lamenting  defeated  reso- 
lutions. ^^  There  is  no  peace  unto  the 
wicked,  saith  my  God/'  There  is  no  com- 
fort in  such  a  life  as  this,  let  a  man's  out- 
ward circumstances  be  what  they  will. 
Genuine  satisfaction  of  mind  is  not'  at- 
tainable under  the  recurring  consciousness 
of  being  immersed  in  a  course  of  ^in,  add 
the  still  remaining  prevalence  of  religious 
principles.  Yet  either  this  must  be  the  state 
of  a  sinner  till  he  recover  again  his  virtuous 
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courses, .  or  it  must  be  a  state;  infinitely 
worse ;  that  is,  it  must  be  a  state  of  entire 
surrender  of  liimself  to  a  life  of  sin,  which 
will  be  followed  by  a  d^^ath  of  despair,  by 
ruin  final  and  eternal ;  by  the  wrath  of  Grod ; 
by  the  pains  of  helL 

But,  secondly,  in  w|iat  manner^  and  by 
what  methods  are  sins  to  be  broken  off? 
Tor  although  the  maxim  which  we  have 
delivered  be  perfectly  and  certainly  true, 
namely,  that  it  is  ease  and  happiness  to  pre- 
serve innocence,  entirely,  compared  with 
what  it  is  to  recover  our  innocence,  or 
even  to  set  bounds  to  guilt,  yet  it  is  a  truth 
which  all  cannot  receive.  I  do  not  mean 
that  all  will  not  acknowledge  it,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  Uiose  will  be  most  ready  to 
give  their  assent  to  it,  who  feel  themselves 
bound  and  entangled  by  the  chain  of  their 
sin.  But  it  is  not  applicable  to  every 
OfMHDi's  case ;  because  many  having  already 
fallen,  i^to  vicious  courses,  have  no  longer 
to  oos^/Aet  how  much  better,  how  much 
happier  it  would  have  been  for  them,  to 
have  adhered  closely  to  the  laws  of  virtue 
and  religion  at  first,  but  how  to  extricate 
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themselves  fttim  the  bad  oonditTon  in 
which  they  are  pbced  at  present  Ninr 
to  expect  to  break  off  sin  in  any  manner, 
without  pain  and  difficulty,  is  a  Taia  en*- 
pectation.  It  is  to  expect  a  moral  impose 
sibility.  Such  expectations  oi^t  not  to 
be  held  out,  because  they  are  sure  to  de- 
ceive; and  because  they  who  act  under 
such  encouragement,  finding  themsdves 
deceived,  will  never  persist  in  their  endea- 
vours to  any  purpose  of  actual  reformation. 
All  mankind  feel  a  reluctance  to  part  with 
their  sins.  It  must  be  sa  It  arises  from 
the  very  nature  of  temptation,  by  which 
they  are  drawn  into  sin.  Feeling  then  this 
strong  reluctance,  it  is  very  natural  for 
men  to  do  what  great  numbers  do,  namdiy, 
propose  to  themselves  to  part  with  their 
sins  by  degrees;  thinking  that  they  can 
more  easily  do  it  in  this  way  than  in  any 
other.  It  presents  to  their  view  a  kind  of 
compromise  j  a  temporary  hope  of*enjey- 
ing,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  crimSMil 
pleasures  to  which  they  have  addicted  them- 
selves, or  the  criminal  advantages  Chey  are 
making,  together  with  the  expectation  of  a 
final  reform.     I  believe,  as  I  have  already 
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said,  that  this  is  a  counie  iato  which  great 
numbers  fall;  Mmi  therefore  it  becomes  a 
qaadoa  of  very  great  importance  whether 
it  be  a  safe  and  successful  course  or  not* 
What  I  am  speaking  of  is   the  trying  to 
break  off  our  sins  by  degrees.    Now,  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  contrary  to  principle.     A 
man  is  supposed  to  feel  the  guilt    and 
danger  of  the  practices  which  he  follows. 
He  must  be  supposed  to  perceive  this,  h^ 
cause  he  is  supposed  to  resolve  to   quit 
them.     His  resolution   is  founded   upon, 
springs  from,  this  perception.     Wherefore 
I  say,  that  it  is  in  contradiction  to  principle^ 
to  allow  ourselves  even  once  mt)re  to  sin^ 
after  we  have  truly  become  sensible  of  the 
guilt,  the  danger,  and  the  consequences  of 
it.     It  is,  from  that  time,  known  and  wil- 
ful sin.    I  own  I  do  not  see  how  the  plan 
of  gradually  diminishing  a  sinful  habit  can 
be  conedstent  with,  or  can  proceed  from, 
8iIlcefe1^eligiou8  principles  :  for,  as  to  what 
remains  of  the  habit,  it  implies  an  express 
aliowaooe  of  oursdhres   in  sin^    which  is 
utterly  inoonsistatit  with  sincerity.     Who^ 
ever  continues  in  the  practice  of  any  one 
khown  sin,  in  defiasice  of  God's  conunands^ 
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cannot^  so  continuing,  hope  to  find  mercj : 
but  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the  habit 
as  is  yet  allowed  by  him  to  remain^  he  is 
so  continuing,  and  his  continuance  is  part 
of  his  plan.  These  attempts,  therefoie,  at 
gradual  reformation,  do  not  proceed  firom  a 
true  vital  religious  principle;  which  prin- 
ciple, succoured  by  God's  grace,  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  stand  against  sin 
strengthened  by  habit. 

So  I  should  reason  upon  the  case^  looking 
at  it  in  its  own  nature.  The  next  question 
is,  How  is  it  in  fact?  Is  it  in  fact  better?  Is 
it  in  experience  more  successful  than  from 
its  nature  we  should  expect  it  to  be?  Now 
I  am  much  afraid,  that  all  the  proof  which 
can  be  drawn  either  from  observation,  or 
consciousness,  is  against  it.  Of  other 
men  we  must  judge  by  observation,  of 
ourselves  by  consciousness.  What  happens 
then  to  gradual  reformation?  Perpetual 
relapses,  perpetually  defeated  and  weak- 
ened resolutions.  The  princi{die  of  resist- 
ance is  weakened  by  every  relapse.  Did 
the  mortification  of  a  defeat  incite  and 
quicken  men  to  stronger  efforts,  it  would 
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be  well.    But  it  has  a  oontravy  effisct ;  it 
renders  every  succeeding   exertion  more 
feebte.   The  checked  indulgences,  which,  in 
the  pn^ress  of  our  fitncied  amendment,  we 
allow  ourselves,  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
feed  desire,  to  keep  up  the  force  and  strength 
of  temptation :  nay,  perhaps,  the  temptation 
acquires  more  force  from  the  partial  curb 
which  we  impose  upon  it    Then  while  the 
temptation  remains  with  unabated,  or  per-^ 
haps  augmented,  strength,  our  resolution  is 
•uflfering  continual  relaxation ;  our  endea- 
voun  become  unsatisfactory  even  to  our- 
selves.   This  miserable  strug^e. cannot  be 
maintained  long.  Although  nothing  but  per- 
severing in  it  could  save  us,  we  do  not  per- 
severe.    Finding  not  ease,  but  difficulty,  in-r 
creased  and  increasing  difficulty,  men  give 
up  the  cause:  that  is,  diey  try  to  settle  them-^ 
selves  into  some  mode  of  thinking  which 
may.  quiet  their  consciences  and  their  fears. 
They^fidl  back  to  their  sins :  and  when  they 
find  their  consciences  easiOT,they  think  their 
guilt  less,  whereas  it  is  only  their  conscience 
that  is  become  more  insensible,  their  reason- 
ing more  treacherous  and  deceitfuL    Hie 
danger  is  what  it  was,  or  greater ;  the  guilt 

I  I. 
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la  so  too.  Would  to  God  we'  could  8aj# 
that  gradual  reforms  were  frequentl j  sim> 
eesafuL  They  ate  what  m&k  often  attempt: 
they  are,  alas!  what  men  usually  fiul  io. 

It  is  painful  to  seem  to^kiscourage  ende»- 

routs  of  any  kind  after  amendment  x  imt  it 

is  necessary  to  advertise  men  (^theirdangec 

If  one  method,  of  going  about  an  important 

vrork  be  imposing  in  expectation,:  and  yet, 

in  truth,  likely  to  end  in  ruin^  can  atpy^thing 

be  more  necessary  than  to  set  forth  thiadan* 

ger and  this  consequence  plainly ? , .Tins is 

precisetythe  case  with  gradual  refinrma. 

They  do  not  very  much  alarm  our  passions ; 

they  sooth  our  consciences.    They  da  not 

alarm  our  passions^because  the  absolutempii- 

ture  is  not  to  come  yet  We  are  not  jH^em^ 

tirely  and  totally  to  bid  adieu  to  out  fhn^ 

sures  and  indulgences,  never  to  enjoy<^r»^ 

torn  to  them  any  more.    We  <mly^  hf^m  im 

iriew  to  wean  and  withdraw  owseltes  fieoiir 

them  by  d^ees;  and  this  is  not  so  hanh 

and  formidable  a  resolution  as  theothe^ 

Yet  it  sooths  our  consciences.  ..It.  presents 

the  semblance  and  appearance  of  repentipig 

and  refcNrming.  It  confesses  our  sense^nf  sin 
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and  danger.    It  takes  fip  thib  purpose^  it 
would  fain  encourage  us  with  tke  hope^  of 
delivering  ourselves  from  this  condition. 
Bat  what  is  the  result?  Feeding  in  the  mean 
time,  and  fomenting  those  passions  which 
are  to  be  controlled  and  resisted,  adding  by 
every  instance  of  giving  way  to  them,  fresh 
force  and  strength  to  habits  whidi  are  to  be 
broken  off,  our  constancy  is  subdued  before 
our  work  is  accomplished.    We  continue 
yielding  to  the  importunity  of  temptationif 
We  have  gained  nothing  by  our  miserable 
endeavour,  but  the  mortification  of  defeat 
Our  sins  are  still  repeated.  The  state  of  our 
salvation  is  where  it  wi£s.    Oh!  it  is  a  labo- 
rious, a  difficult,  a  painful  work,  to  shake  off 
sin ;  to  change  the  course  of  a  sinfiil  life  ; 
to  quit  giratifications  to  which  we  bave  bean 
accustomed^  because  we  perceive  them  to  be 
ui^lawfiil  gratifications ;  andtofindsatis&o^ 
tion  in  others*  which  are  innocent  and  virtue' 
ons.    If  in  one  thing  more  dian  another  we 
stand  in  nbed  of  God's  holy  8tiocx>ih*  and  as* 
distance,  of  the  md  and  influence  cfhis  bless^ 
ed  Spirit  upon  our  souls,  it  is  in  the  work  of 
reformation.  But  can  we  reasonably  expect 
it  whilst  we  are  not  sincere?    And  I  say 
II  2 
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ugain,  that  the  plan  of  gradual  refonnatiofn 
is  in  contradiction  to  principle,  and  ao  ftr 
insincere.  Is  there  not  reason  to  believe 
that  this  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  failure  of  these  re^lutions  ? 

But  it  will  be  asked  of  us,  what  better 
plan  have  we  to  offer?  We  answer,  to  break 
off  our  sins  at  once.  This  is  properly  to  deny 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts.  This  is  truly 
to  do,  what,  according  to  the  apostle,  the 
grace  of  God  teaches  us  to  do.  Acting  thus, 
we  may  pray,  we  may  humbly  hope  for  the 
assistance  of  6od*s  Spirit  in  the  work  and 
struggle  through  which  we  have  to  go.  And 
I  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  all  experience  is 
in  favour  of  this  plan,  in  preference  to  that 
of  a  gradual  reform ;  in«  &vour  of  it,  both 
with  respect  to  ease  and  happiness.  We  do 
fiot  pretend  but  that  a  conflict  with  desire 
must  be  supported,  but  that  great  reao* 
lution  is  necessary:  yet  we  teach,  that  the 
pain  of  the  eflfort  is  lessened  by  this  method 
as  far  as  it  can  be  lessened  at  all.  Passions 
denied^  firmly  denied  and  resisted,  and  not 
kept  up  by  occasional  indulgences^  lose  their 
power  of  tormenting.  Habits,  ^absoluldiy 
and  totally  disused,  lose  their  hold.    It  is 
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the  nature  of  man.  They  then:  leave  us  at 
liberty  to  seek  and  to  find  happiness  else- 
where^  in  better  things;  to  enjoy,  as  well  as 
to  practise,  virtue;  to  draw  comfor|;  from  re- 
ligion; to  dwell  upon  its  hopes;  to  pursue 
its  duties;  to  acquire  a  love,  a  taste,  and  re- 
lish for  its  exercises  and  meditations^ 

One  very  general  cause  of  entanglement 
in  habits  of  sin,  is  the  connection  which  they 
have  with  our  way  of  life,  with  our  businesq* 
with  the  objects  that  are  continually  thrown 
in  our  way,  with  the  practices  and  usages 
which  prevail  in  the  company,  we  keep. 
Every  condition  of  life  has  its  particular 
temptation.  And  not  only  so,  but  when  we 
have  fallen  into  evil  habits,  these  habita  so 
mix  themselves  wit^  our  method  of  li£b^  re^ 
turn  go  upon  us  at  their  usual.times,  and 
places,  and  occurrence  of  objects^  that  it  be- 
comes very  difficult  to  break  the  habit  witlv- 
out  a  general  change  of  our  whole  system^ 
Now  I  say>  whenever  thia  is  a»  man's  case, 
that  he  cannot  shake  offhia  sins  without  giv^ 
ing  up  his  way  of  life^  he  must  give  up  that 
also,  let  it  coat  whal  it  wiH  For  it  is,  in 
truth,  no  other  sacrifice  than  what  our  Savi- 
our himself  in  tJbe  stiangest  termaei^nst 
II  8 
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when  he  bids  his  disdples  to*  pluck  out  s 
right  eye,  or  cut  off  a  ri^t  hand  (that  is^ 
surrender  whatever  is  most  dear  or  valuable 
to  them),  that  they  be  not  cast  with  all 
their  members  into  hell  fire.     If  a  trade  or 
business  cannot  be  followed  without  ^ving 
into  practices  which  conscience  does  not 
approve,  we  must  relinquish  the  trade,  or 
businew  itself.  If  it  cannot  be  fbllowied  with- 
out bringing  us  into  the  way  c^temptatioii  to 
intemperance,  more  Uian  we  can  withstand, 
or  in  faot>  do  withstand,  we  must  also  relin-. 
quish  it,  and  turn  ourselves  to  some  safer 
course.    If  the  company  we  keep,  the  con- 
versation we  hear,  the  objects  that  surround 
us,  tend  to  draw  us,  and  do  in  fact  draw 
us,    into    debauchery   and   licenUousness, 
we   must  fly   from   the  place,    the  com- 
pany^  and  the  objects,  no  matter  with  what 
reluctance  we  do  so,  or  what  loss  and  inccm- 
irenience  we  suffer  by  doing  it     This  may 
appear  to  be  a  hard  lesson ;  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, what  right  reason  dictates,  and  what, 
as  hath  already  been  observed,  our  Savioor 
himsfslf  rajoins,  in  terais  made  as  strcmg  and 
forcible  as  he  could  make  theuL 

Sometimes  men  aveled  by  pmdentiidiibo- 
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tires,  or  by  motives  of  mere  inclination^  to 
change  their  employment,  their  habitation^ 
or  their  station  of  life.  These  occasions  af-* 
ford  excellent  and  invaluable  opportunities 
for  correcting  and  breaking  off  any  vicioBS 
habits  which  we  may  have  contracted.  It  is 
when  many  associations,  which  give  strength 
to  a  sinful  habit,  are  interrapted  anddis^ 
solved  by  the'change  which  has  taken  place^ 
that  we  can  best  resolve  to  conquer  the  sin, 
and  set  out  upon  a  new  course  and  a  new  life. 
The  man  who  does  not  take  advantage  c^ 
such  opportunities  when  they  arise,  has  not 
the  salvation  of  his  soul  at  heart:  neverthe- 
less, they  are  not  to  be  waited  for. 

But  to  those  sudden  changes  which  we  re^ 
comimend,  will  it  be  objected  that  they  are 
seldom  lasting?  Is  this  the  fact?.  Are  tbejy 
more  liable  to  fail,  than  attempts  to  chuige 
gradually  ?  - 1  think  not.  And  thera  ii  al- 
ways this  difference  between  them.  A  sad- 
dew  change  is  sincere  at  the  time;  a  gradual 
diaage  never  is  such  truly  and  proptely  t 
atiid  this  is  a  mouentous  distmctien.  In 
dvery  view,'  sRtd  hi  every  allowance,  and  in 
every  plea  of  fauman  fiuilty,  we  mustdiap 
II  4 
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tioguishbetween  what  is  coosistent  with  sin^ 
ceiityy  and  what  is  not  And  in  these  two 
methods  of  setting  about  a  refonnatioB^  by 
reason  of  their  different  character  in  thia 
respect,  the  first  may,  though  with  fear  sad 
humility,  expect  the  help  of  Grod^s  aiding 
Spirit,  the  other  hardly  can.  For  wlnlat  not 
by  surprise  and  unpremeditatedly  we  fiJl  in* 
to  casual  sins,  but  whilst  by  plan  and  up<Hi 
system  we  allow  ourselves  inlicenceSfWhicfay 
though  not  so  many  or  so  great  as  beAMre, 
are  still,  whenever  they  are  induced,  so 
many  known  sins;  whilst,^  in  a  word,  though 
we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  in  a  progress  of 
amendment,  we  yet  deliberately  continue  to 
sin,  our  endeavours  are  so  corrupted,  I  will 
not  say  by  imperfection,  but  by  in^cerity, 
that  we  can  hardly  hope  to  call  down  upon 
them  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God« 

'  Re£3nnation  is  never  impossible;  nor,  in 
a  strict  sense,  can  it  be  said  to  be  doubt&L 
Nothbg  is,  properly  speaking,  doufotfulf 
which  it  is  in  a  man's  power  to  accomplish; 
nothing  is  doubtful  to  us,  but  what  is  placed 
out  of  thejeach  of  our  will,  or  depaid^  upon 
causes  whith  we  cannot  ii^uence:  and  this 
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is  not  the  cftse  with  refonnatioii  firom  sin.; 
On  the  other  hand^  if  we  look  to  experience^' 
we  are  compelled^  though  with  grief  oJT  hearty 
to  oonfesSf  that  the  danger  is  very  great  of 
a  man,  who  is  engaged  in  a  course  of  sin^ 
never  reforming  from  his  sin  at  alL  Oh,  let 
this  danger  be  known !  Let  it  stand,  like  « 
flaming  sword,  to  turn  us  aside  from  the 
road  to  vice.  Let  it  offer  itself  in  its  fiill 
magnitude.  Let  it  strike,  as  it  oug^t,  the 
souls  of  those  who  are  upon  the  brink,  per- 
haps, of  their  whole  future  fate ;  who  are 
tempted ;  and  who  are  deliberating  about 
entering  upon  some  course  of  sin. 

Let  also  the  perception  and  convincement 
of  this  danger  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
all  who  are  in  such  a  situation,  as  that  they 
must  either  reform  or  perish.  They  have  it 
in  their  power,  and  it  must  be  now  their 
only  hope,  by  strong  and  firm  exertion,  to 
make  themselves  an  exception  to  the  general 
lot  of  habitual  sinners.  It  must  be  an  excep- 
tion. If  they  leave  things  to  their  course, 
they  will  share  the  fate  in  which  they  see 
others,  involved  in  guilt  like  themselves, 
end  their  lives.  It  is  only  by  a  most  strenu- 
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ous  eflbrt  they  can  rescue  themselves  from  it 
We  apprise  them^  that  their  best  hope  is  in 
a  sudden  and  complete  change^  sincerely  be- 
gun,  fidthflilly  persisted  in ;  broken,  it  is 
possible,  by  human  frailty,  but  never 
changed  into  a  different  plan,  never  declin- 
ing into  a  compromised,  partial,  gradual  re- 
form;  on  the  contrary,  resumed  with  the 
same  sincerity  as  that  with  which  it  set  out, 
and  with  a  force  of  resolution,  and  an  ear- 
nestness of  prayer,  increasj^  in  proportion 
to  the  clearer  view  they  have  acquired  of 
their  danger  and  of  their  want. 
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SERMON  XXXIll. 

THIS   LIFE   A   STATE   OF   PROBATION. 


Psalm  cxix.  71. 

//  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted^ 
that  I  might  learn  thy  statutes. 

OF  the  yarious  views  under  which  human 
life  has  been  considered,  no  one  seems 
so  reasonable  as  that  which  regards  it  as  a 
state  of  probation  ;  meanings  by  a  state  of 
probation,  a  state  calculated  for 'trying  us, 
and  calculated  for  improving  us.  A  state 
of  complete  enjojrment  and  happiness  it 
certainly  is  not  The  hopes,  the  spirits, 
and  the  inexperience  of  young  men  and 
women  are  apt,  and  very  willing  to  see  it 
in  this  light.  To  them  life  is  full  of  en- 
tertainment: their  relish  is  high,  their 
expectations  unbounded.  For  a  very  few 
years  it  is  possible,   and  I  think  barely 
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possible,  that  they  may  go  on  without 
check  or  interruption  j  but  they  will  be 
cured  of  this  delusion*  Pain  and  sorrow^ 
disease  and  infirmity,  iaccident  and  disap- 
pointment, losses  and  distress,  will  soon 
meet  them  in  their  acquaintance,  their  fii- 
milies,  or  their  persons.  The  hard-hearted 
for  their  own,  the  tender  for  other's  woe, 
will  always  find  and  feel,  enough  at  least  to 
convince  them;  that  this  world  was  not 
made  for  a  scene  of  perpetual  gaiety  or  ui>* 
interrupted  enjoyment. 

Still  less  can  we  believe  that  it  was  made 
for  a  place  of  misery :  so  much  otherwise, 
that  misery  is  in  no  instance  the  end  or  object 
of  contrivance.  We  are  surrounded  by  con- 
trivance and  design.  A  human  body  is  a 
cluster  of  contrivances.  So  is  the  body  of 
every  animal ;  so  is  the  structure  of  every 
plant ;  so  is  even  the  vilest  weed  that  grows 
upon  the  road  side.  Contrivances  there- 
fore, infinite  in  number,  infinite  also  in 
variety,  are  all  directed  to  beneficial  pur- 
poses, and,  in  a  vast  plurality  of  instances^ 
execute  their  purpose.  In  our  own  bodies 
only  reflect  bow  many  thousand  things  must 
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go  right  for  us  to  be  an  hour  at  eas^  Yet 
at  all  times  multitudes  are  so ;  and  are  'stf 
without  being  sensible  how  great  a  thing  it' 
is.  Too  much,  or  too  little  of  sensibility; 
or  of  action,  in  any  one  of  the  almost 
numberless  organs;  or  of  any  part  of  the 
numberless  organs,  by  which  life  is  sua^ 
tained,  may  be  productive  of  extreme  an- 
guish, or  of  lasting  infirmity.  A  particle 
smaller  than  an  atom  in  a  sunbeam,  may, 
in  a  wrong  place,  be  the  occasion  of  the 
loss  of  limbs,  of  senses,  or  of  life.  Yet, 
under  all  this  continual  jeopardy,  thn 
momentary  liability  to  danger  and  disorder, 
we  are  preserved.  It  is  not  possible^ 
therefore,  that  this  state  could  be  designed 
as  a  state  of  misery,  because  the  great 
tendency  of  the  designs  which  we  see  in 
the, universe,  is  to  counteract,  to  prevent; 
to  guard  against  it  '-•-  We  know  enough 
of  nature  to  be  assured,  that  misery  uni- 
versalj  irremediable,  inexhaustible  misery, 
was  in  the  Creator's  power,  if  he  had 
willed  it.  Forasmuch  therefore  as  the  re^ 
suit  is  so  much  otherwise,  we  are  certain 
that  no  sttch  purpose  dwelt  in  the  divine 
mind. 
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i,  But.fiincei  amidst  much  happiness^  and 
amidst  contrivaocei^  luj^ppinesfliy^fio  &r  as 
we  can  judge  (and  of  many  we  can  jttdge)> 
misery^  and  yeiy  cpnsideFable  portions  of  it, 
do  exist,  it  becomes  a  natimil  iiiqmiyt  to 
Wihat  end  thi»  mixture  of  good  and  enl>tt 
piX4>erly  adapted.  And  I  thmk  the  Sedip* 
tores  place  before  us,  not  cmly  the  true  (fer^ 
if  we  believe  the  Scriptures^  we  mustbelieve 
it  to  be  that)y  but  the  fuost  rational  and 
s«tiiifactory  answer  which  cask  'be  giv^  to 
the  inquiry ;  namely,  that  it  is  int0nded  for 
'  a  state  of  trial  and  probation.  ^For  it  i^ 
pears  to  be  capable  of  proof,  both  that. no 
stiftte  but  one,  which  contained  in  it  an  ad>> 
mixture  of  good  and  evil,  would  be  suited 
to  this  purpose ;  and  also  that  our  present 
state,  as  well  in  its  general  plan  as  in  its 
particular  properties,  serves  this  purpose 
with  peculiar  propriety. 

A  9tate  totally  incapable  of  misery 
could  not  be  a  state  of  probation*  It 
would  not  be  a  state  in  which  virtue  or 
vice  could  even  be  exercised  at  all ;  I  mean 
that  large  class  of  virtues  and  vices,  which 
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we  compi^^d  upder  the  name  of  social 
qualities. .  Thd  exist^ice  of  Ihne  dq^irads 
upon  thei  exiateixre  of  miserj^  m  well  as  of 
happiness  ia  the  workU  and  of  diffi»rmit 
d^ceea  of  both':  because  their  yerj  nature 
and  difference  consists  in  promoting  or  jpr^* 
veotingf  in  augmenting  or  diminishingf  in 
causmg^  aggravating^  or  relieving  the  wapftSt 
suffebmgs^^  and  distresses  of  our  feUow-^area^ 
tureSi  GompassioUf  charity,  hiunanity^  ber 
nevolence^  nor. even  justice,  could  have  any 
place  in  tl»  wodd,.  if  there  were  not  buman 
conditions*  to  excite  them ;  objects. and  sul& 
feringa  upon  which  they  might  operate; 
misery,;  as  well  as  happiness,  which  might 
beaffiscted  by  them. 

Nor. would,  in  my  opinion,  the  pur<- 
poses  of  trial  be:  sufficiently  provided  for, 
by  a  state  in  which  happiness  and  misery 
regularly  followed  virtue  and  vice :  I  mean, 
in  which  there  was  no  happiness,  but  what 
was  merited  by  virtue,,  no  misery  but  what 
was  hiougfat  on  by  vice.  Such,  a  state 
would  ibe  A  state  of  retribution,  not  a  state 
of  probation*  It  ^m^^be  our  state  he^e^ 
after;  it  may  be  a  better  state,  but  it  is 
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not  a  state  of  probation ;  it  is  not  tin  state 
through  which  it  is  fitting-we  should  pass 
Ibefore  We  enter  into  the  other.  For  when 
we  speak  of  a  state  of  probation,  we  spe^L 
of  a  state  in  which  the  character  may  both 
be  put  to  the  proof,  and  also  its  good  cpiali- 
ties  be  confirmed  and  strengthened^  if  not 
formed  and  produced,  by  having  occa- 
sions presented  in  whidi  they  may  be 
called  forth  and  required.  Now,  beside 
that  the  social  qualities  which  have  been 
mentioned  would  be  very  limited  in  their 
exercise,  if  there  was  no  evil  in  the  wodd 
but  what  was  plainly  a  punishment  (for 
though  we  might  pity,  and  even  that 
would  be  greatly  checked,  we  could  not 
actually  succoiur  or  relieve,  without  dis- 
turbing the  execution,  or  arre^ng,  as  it 
were,  the  hand  of  justice) ;  beside:  this 
difficulty,  there  is  another  class,  of.  most 
important  duties  which  would  be  ini  a  great 
measure  excluded.  They  are  the  severest, 
the  subHmest,  perhaps  the  most  merito- 
rious, of  which  we  are  capable;  I  mean 
patience  and  composure  under  distress, 
pain,  and  affliction;  a  stedfast  keying 
lip  of  our  confidence  m  Godi  and  our  de^ 
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pendeace  upon  his  final  goodoessy.  even  at 
the  time-  that  'every  thing  present  is  di»< 
cou?aging  and  adverse;  ^nd  what  is.nci 
less  difficult  to  retain,  a  cordial  ^  desire  for 
the  hapjpiness  and  comfort  of  others,  even 
then^  when  we  are  deprived  of  aur:own« 
I  say,  that  the  possession  of  this  temper  Js 
almost  the  perfection  of  our  nature.  .  But 
it  i&  then  only  possessed,  when  it  is  put 
to  the  trial:  tried  at  all  it  could  not  have 
beaot  in  a  life,  made  up  only  of  pleasure 
and  gratification.  .  Few  things  are  easier 
than  to  perceive,,  to. feel,  to  acknowledge^ 
to  extol  the  goodness  of  God,  the  bounty 
of  Providence,  the.  beauties  of  nature^ 
when  all. thiogs^gQ  well;  when  our  healthy 
ourapirits,  our  circumstances^  conspire  to 
fill  i  our  hearts  with  gladness,  and  our 
tongues  ;wi&  praise.  This  is  easy.:  this  is 
delightful.  None  but  they  who  are  sunk 
in  sensuality,,  sottishn^s,  and.  stupefacstioob 
or. whose  understandings  are  dissipated  by 
frivolous  pursuits ;  none  but  the  most 
giddy  and  insensible  can  be  destitute  of 
these,  sentiments.  But  this  is  not  the 
trial,  or.  the  proof.  It  is  in  the  chambers 
of  sickness ;  under  the  stroke  of  affliction ; 
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toiidst  the  pinehings  ot  naotf  the  gi^Mot 
afpain,  the  pressures  of  infifmity.:  mgnsfi 
in  misfortune ;  through  gloom  and  horroc> 
that  it  will  be  seaa  whether  we  bold  &it 
our  hope,  our  oonfidence»  our  tnift  in 
Qod;  whether  this  hope  and  eonfidence 
be  able  to  produce  in  us  resignatioQ,  tOi- 
^iescence  and  submission.  And^asi.dMse 
dispositions,  which  perhaps  firom  the  cdom? 
parative  perfection  of  our  moral  nataie^ 
cuild  not  have  been  exercised  in  a  worid 
of  unmixed  gratification,  so  neither  would 
they  have  found  their  proper  offiice  or  dbf- 
ject  in  a  state  of  strict  and  evident  retrir 
bution;  that  is,  in  which  we  had  no  suf^ 
&rings  to  submit  to,  but  what  were  evi^ 
dently  and  manifestly  the  punishment  of 
our  sins.  A  mere  submission  to  punishr 
Uient,  evidently  and  plainly  such,  vtmld 
not  have  constituted,  at  least  would  v^ery 
imperfectly  have  constituted,  the  dispoai^ 
tion  which  we  speak  of,  the  true  reaignar 
*ion  of  a  Christian.  -  , 

It  seems,  therefore^  to  be  argued :  with 
great  probability,  from  the  general  .ec€^ 
nomy  of  things  around  us^that  cmr  presout 
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rtate  was  meant  fbr  a  state  of  probations 
because  positively  it  contains  that  admix-« 
tare  of  good  and  evil  which  ought  to  be 
found  in  such  a  state  to  make  it  answer 
itb  purpose,  the  production,  exercise,  and 
improrement  of  virtue :  and  because  ne- 
gatively it  could  not  be  intended  either  for 
a  state  c^  absolute  happiness,  or  a  state  of 
absolute  misery,  neitlier  of  which  it  is. 

:  Wemi^  now  also  observe  in  what  mail* 
ner  many  of  the  evils  of  life  are  adjusted 
to  thb  pvticular  end,  and  ho^  ^so  the^ 
are  contrived  to  soften  and  alleviate  them«^ 
selves  and  one  anothdr.  It  will  be  enough 
at  present,  if  I  can  point  out  how  far  thb 
is  the  case  in  the  two  instancses,  which,  of 
all  others,  the  most  nearly  and  serioQisly  a& 
feet  us,  death  and  disease.  The  events  of 
life  and  death  are  so  disposed,  as  to  beget, 
in  all  reflecting  minds,  a  constant  watch^ 
fulness.  ^  What  I  say  uMo  you,  I  say 
unto  all.  Watch :"  Hold  yourselves  in  a 
constant  state  of  preparation :  ^^  Be  ready, 
fbr  ye  know  not  when  jam  Lovd  cometk" 
Had  there  been  assigned  to  our  lives  a 
certain  age  w  period,  to  which  all,  or  al« 
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most  all,  were  sure  of  arriving ; '  in  *  tte 
younger  part^  that  is  to  say»  in  iune«teatl» 
of  the  whole  of  mankind,  there  woald  have 
been  such  an  absolute  security  as  would 
have  produced,  it  is  much  to  be  feared^ 
the  utmost  n^lect  of  duty,  of  religion,^ 
of  God,  of  themselves ;  whilst  the  remain* 
ing  part  would  have  been  too  mudi  over* 
come  with  the  certainty  of  th^  &te,: 
would  have  too  much  resembled  the  con« 
dition  of  those  who  have  before  their  eyes 
a  fixed  and  appointed  day  of  execution*. 
The  same  consequence  would  have  en* 
sued  if  death  had  followed  any  known  rule 
whatever*  It  would  have  produced  se^ 
curity  in  one  part  of  the  species,  and  de- 
^air  in  another.  The  first  would  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  to 
the  character }  the  second  insupportable  to 
the  spirits.  The  same  observation  we  are 
entitled  to  repei^t  concerning  the  two  casea 
of  sudden  death,  and  of  death  brou^t  on 
by  long  disease.  If  sudden  deaths  never 
occurred,  those  who  found  themselves  free 
from  disease  would  be  in  perfect  safety: 
they  would  regard  themselves  as  out  of 
the  reach  of  danger.     With  all  apprehend 
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sions^  they  would  lose  all  seriousness  and 
all  restraint:  and  those  persons  who  the 
most  Wanted  to  be  checked,  and  to  be 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  consequences 
of  virtue  and  vice,  the  strong,  the  healthy, 
and  the  active,  would  be  without  the 
greatest  of  all  checks,  that  which  arises 
from  the  constant  liability  of  being  called 
to  judgment.  If  there  were  no  suddett 
deaths,  the  most  awful  warning  whiich 
moictals  can  receive,  would  be  lost;  thill 
consideration  which  carried  the  mind  th6 
most  forcibly  to  religion,  which  oonvincm 
us  that  it  is  indeed  our  proper  concern^ 
namely,  the  precariousness  of  our  present 
condition,  would  be  done  away.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  sudden  deaths  were  too 
frequent,  human  life  might  become  too 
perilous:  there  would  not  be  stability  and 
dependence  either  upon  our  own  lives^  or 
the  lives  of  those  with  whom  we  were  con-* 
nected,  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  regular 
offices  of  human  society.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  we  see  much  wisdom.  Suppos* 
ing  death  to  be  appointed  as  the  mode 
(and  some  mode  there  must  be)  of  passing 
from  oDe  state  of  existence  to  anOtbier^  th^ 
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fflanner  in  wkioh  it  is  made  to  ha^peny 
conduces  to  the  purposes  of  waraing  and 
admonition,  without  overthrowing  the  4itm^ 
duct  of  human  affidrs. 

Of  sickness  the  moral  and  vdigious  use 
will  be  acknowledged,  and,  in  fitct,  is  ao* 
knowledged,  by  all  who  have  exp^enced 
hi  and  they  who  have  not  experienced  it^ 
own  it  to  be  a  fit  Btate  for  the  meditations^ 
ihe  offices,  of  religion.  The  ikult^  I  fear, 
its  that  we  refer  ourselves  too  roudi  to 
l;kat  state.  We  think  of  these  tilings  too 
little  in  health)  because  we  shall  necessap- 
rily  have  to  think  of  them  when  we  come 
to  die.  lliis  is  a  great  fault :  but  then  it 
confesses,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
the  sick  bed  and  the  death  bed  shall  in-^ 
evitably  force  these  reflections  upon  us. 
In  that  it  is  right,  though  it  be  wrcmg  in 
waiting  till  the  season  of  actual  virtue  and 
actual  reformation  be  past,  and  when,  con-- 
sequently,  the  sick  bed  and  the  death  bed 
can  bring  nothing  but  uncertainty,  horror, 
and  despair.  But  my  present  subject  leads 
me  to  consider  sickness,  not  so  much  as 
a  preparation  for  death,  as  the  trial  of  our 
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Virtue;  of  virtuw  the  ttiost  severe^  the 
most  arduous,  perhaps  the  best  pleasing  t^ 
Almighty  God ;  namely,  trust  and  coiw 
fidence  in  him,  under  circumstances  pf 
discouragement  and  perplexity^.  To  lift 
up  the  feeble  hands,  and  the  languid  eye  t 
to  draw  and  turn  wiUi  holy  hope  to  ottr 
Creator,  when  every  comfort  forsakes  u^i 
and  every  help  fails  ;  to  feel  and  find  if 
him,  in  his  mercies,  his  promises,  in  the 
works  of  his  providenoe,  and  still  more 
in  his  word,  and  in  the  revelation  of  hit 
designs  by  Jesus  Christy  such  reM  aQ4 
consolation  to  the  soul,  as  to  stifle  o\a 
complaints,  and  pacify  our  murtnurS}  to 
beget  ih  our  hearts  tranquillity  and  oon<«» 
fidence,  in  the  place  of  terror  and  conster* 
nation,  and  this,  with  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity, without  having,  or  wishing  to  have^ 
one  human  witness  to  observe  or  know  it^ 
is  such  a  test  and  trial  of  faith  and  hope^ 
of  patience  and  devotion,  a<  cannot  fail  of 
being  in  a  very  high  degree  well-pleasing 
to  the  Author  of  our  nature,  the  guardian, 
the  inspector,  and  the  rewarder  of  our 
virtues^  It  is  true  in  this  instance,  as  it  is 
true  in  all,  that  whatever  tiie^  our  y|rt»% 
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strengthens  and  improves  it  Virtue  comet 
out  of  the  fire  purer  and  brighter  thiEin  it 
went  into  it.  Many  virtues  are  not  only 
proved,  but  produced,  by  trials :  they 
have  properly  no  existence  without  them. 
"  We  glory,"  saith  St  Paul, ''  in  tribulation 
also,  knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  par 
tience,  and  patience  experience,  and  expe- 
rience hope." 

But  of  sickness  we  may  likewise  remark, 
how  wonderfully  it  reconciles  us  to  the 
thoughts,  the  expectation,  and  the  approach 
of  d^th;  and  how  this  becomes,  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  an  example  of  one  evil 
being  made  to  correct  another.  Without 
question,  the  difference  is  wide  between  the 
sensations  of  a  person  who  is  condemned  to 
die  by  violence,  and  of  one  who  is  brought 
gradually  to  his  end  by  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease; and  this  difference  sickness  produces. 
To  the  Christian,  whose  mind  is  not  har- 
rowed up  bythememoryof  unrepentedguilt, 
the  calm  and  gentle  approach  of  his  dissolu- 
tion has  nothing  in  it  terrible.  In  that  sacred 
custody,  in  which  they  that  sleep  in  Christ 
will  be  preserved,  he  sees  a  r^st  from  pain 
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and  weariness,  from  trouble  and  distress. 
Gradually  withdrawn  from  the  cares  iand  in- 
terests of  the  world :  more  and  more  weaned 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  and  feeling 
the  weight  and  pressure  of  its  infirmities,  he 
may  be  brought  almost  to  desire,  with  St. 
Paul,  to  be  no  longer  absent  from  Christ; 
knowing,  as  he  did,  and  as  he  assures  us, 
that,  "  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  Gk)d, 
a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 
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SERMON  XXXIV. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ONE  ANOTHER  IN  A 
FUTURE  STATE. 


0)L.  i.  28. 


Whcm  we  preachy  warning  every  many  and 
teaching  every  man  in  all  wisdom;  that  we 
may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ 
Jestis. 

nr^HESE  words  have  a  primary  and  a 
•^  secondary  use.  In  their  first  and  most 
obvious  view,  they  express  the  extreme  ear- 
nestness, and  anxiety  with  which  the  apostle 
Paul  sought  the  salvation  of  his  converts. 
To  bring  men  to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  when 
brought,  to  turn  and  save  them  from  their, 
sins,  and  to  keep  them  stedfast  unto  the 
end  in  the  faith  and  obedience  to  which 
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they  were  called,  was  tke  whole  work  of 
the  great  apostle's  ministry,  the  desire  of 
his  heart,  and  the  labour  of  his  life.  It  was 
that  in  which  he  spent  all  his  time  and  all 
his  thought;  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
travelled  from  country  to  country,  warn- 
ing every  man,  as  he  speaks  in  the  teitt, 
and  exhorting  every  man,  enduring  every 
hardship  and  every  injury,  ready  at  all 
times  to  sacrifice  his  life,  and  at  last  ac-^ 
tually  sacrificing  it,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  great  purpose  of  his  mission,  that  he 
might  at  the  last  day  present  his  beloved 
converts  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  the 
direct  scope  of  the  text.  But  it  is  not  for 
this  that  I  have  made  choice  of  it.  The  last 
clause  of  the  verse  contains  within  it,  indi- 
rectly and  by  implication,  a  doctrine,  cer- 
tainly of  great  personal  importance,  and, 
I  trust  also  of  great  comfort  to  every  man 
who  hears  me.  The  clause  is  this,  ^^  that 
we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus :"  by  which  I  understand  St 
Paul  to  express  his  hope  and  prayer,  that 
at  the  general  judgment  of  the  world,  he 
might  present  to  Christ  the  fruits  of  his 
ministry,  the  converts  whom  he  had  made 
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to  hi8>iait|(<and  rdigiop,  and  might  present 
then);  pe^rfect  in  eviery  good  work.  And  if 
jthis  IJje  rightly  interpreted^  then  it  a£fords  a 
manifest  and  necessary  inference^  that  the 
saints  in  a  future  life  will  meet  and  be 
known  ^  again  to  one  another :  for  how^ 
withput  knowing  again  his  converts  in  their 
new -^  and  glorified  state,  could  St  Paul 
desire  or  expect  to  present  them  at  the  last 
day. 

.  My  brethren,  this  is  a  doctrine  of  real 
coQsequenca.  That  we  shall  come  again 
to  a  new  life;  that  we  shaD,  by  some 
method  or  other,  be  made  happy,  or  be 
made  miserable,  in  that  new  state,  according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  according  as 
we  have  acted  and  governed  ourselves  in 
this  world,  is  a  point  affirmed  absolutely 
and  positively,  in  all  shapes,  and  under 
every  variety  of  expression,  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  New  Testament  It  is  the 
grand  point  inculcated  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  that  book.  3ut  concerning 
the  particular  nature  of  the  change  we  are 
to  undergo,  and  in  what  is  to  consist  the 
employment  and  happiness  of  those  blessed 
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gpirits  which  are  received  into  heaven,  ouf 
information,  even  under  the  Gospel,  is  very 
limited*     We  own  it  is  i^a     Even  St  Paul^ 
who   had   eKtraofdhiary   communicatibni^; 
confessed  -  ^^  that  in  these  things  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly."     But  at  the  same 
time  that  we  acknowledge  that  we  know 
little,  we  ought  to  remember,  that,  without' 
Christ,  we  should  have  known  nothing.    It 
might  not  be  possible  in  our  .jpresent  statcf; 
to  convey  to  us,  by  wordsy  m6re  clear  of 
explicit'  conceptions  of  whaik  will  hereafter 
become  of  us;'   if  possible  it  might  not 
be  fitting.     In  that  celebrated  chapter,  the 
I5th  of  1  0)rinthians,  St;  Paul  makes  afi 
inquisitive  person  ask,  ><  How*  are  thfe  dead 
raised,  and  with  what  lx>dy  do  they  obthi^?^ 
From'  his  answer  to  this  question'  ti^e-  Are 
able»  I  think,  to  collector  thus)  much  dearly 
and  certainly:    that   at    the    reSftrr^ioh 
we  shall  have    bodies  of   some   sort  Mt 
other ;  that  they  will  be  totally,  different 
from,    and  greatly   excelling,  our '  present 
bodies^  though  possibly  in  some  manner  or 
other  proceeding  from  them;   as  a  plant 
from  its  seed;  that  as  there  existtriri nature 
a  great  variety  of  animal  substanees;  one 
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fleah  of  man,  another  of  besau;  JEuwtberof 
birdsy  another  of  fishes ;  -  as  there  exist  also 
great  diffiveDces  in  the  natiiret  dignity^  and 
flfilendour  of  inanimate  sobatancea,  ^^  one 
glory  of  the  sun,  another  of  the  nuxm^ 
another  of  the  stars:"  so  there  subsists  lilo^ 
Wise  in  the  magazines  of  God  Alm^htj's 
cxeatioo,  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  bodiei^ 
(still  both  bodies^),  a  natural  body  and  a 
qiiritual  body^  «that  the  natural  body  is 
what  human  beings  bear  about  with  them 
now;  the  Spiritual  body^&r  surpassing  the 
other»  what  the  blessed  wffi  be  clothed 
with  hereafter.  <^  Flesh  and  blood/'  our 
apostle  teaches^  ^^  cannot  inherit  the  Un^ 
dom  of  God/'  that  is,  is  by  no  means  suited 
to  that  state,  is  not  capable  of  it.  Yet  living 
men  are  flesh  and  blood ;  the  dead  in  the 
graves  are  the  remains  of  the  same; 
wherefore  to  make  all  who  are  Christ's, 
capable  of  entering  into  his  eternal  king<> 
dom,  and  at  all  fitted  for  it,  a  great  change 
shall  be  suddenly  wrought.  As  well  all 
the  just,  who  shall  be  alive  at  the  coming 
of  Christ  (whenever  that  event  takes  plaee)^ 
as  those  who  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead, 
shall    in    the    twinkling  of   an    eye    be 
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diBttged.  ^dies  they  shall  retain  stiiL 
btii  so  altered  in  form  and  faslnon^  in 
nature  and  substance,  that  ^^  this  corruptible 
shall  put  on  incorruption :"  what  is  now 
necessarily  mortal  and  necessarily  p^ish* 
able,  shall  acquire  a  fixed  and  permanent 
existence.  And  this  is  agreeable  to,  or  r»« 
ther  the  same  thing  as  what  our  apostle 
delivers  in  another  epistle,  where  he  teacher 
OS,  that  ^^  Christ  shall  change  our  vile 
body  that  it  may  be-Uke  his  glorious 
body ;"  a  change  so  great,  so  stupendous^ 
that  he  justly  styles  it  an  act  of  omnipo« 
tence,  "  according,"  says  he, "  to  the  mighty 
working,  whereby  he  i»  able  to  subdue  all 
things  to  himself/'  Since^  then,  a  great 
alteration  will  take  place  in  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  Hhe  bodies  with  which  we 
shall  be  raised,  from  those  which  we  carry 
with  us  to  the  grave,  it  requires  some 
authority  or  passage  of  Scripture  to  prove 
that,  aftw  this  change,  and  in  this  new 
state,  we  shall  be  known  again  to  one 
another :  that  those  who  know  each  other 
on  earth,  will  know  each  other  in  heaven^ 
I  do  allow,  that  the  general  strain  of  Scrip-» 
ture  seems  to  suppose  k,.  that  when  8b 
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Paul  speaks  ^^  of  the  spirits  of  just  m&t 
made  perfect^''  and  of  their  ^^  coming  to  the 
geiueral  assembly  of  saintSt"  it  seems  to 
import  that  we  should  be  known  of  themy* 
and  of  one  another ;  that  when  Clhriat  de» 
clares,  ^  that  the  secrets  of '  the  heart  shalL 
be  disclosed,"  it  imports,  that  they  sliall 
be  disclosed  to  those  who  w«^  befojce  the 
witnesses  of  our  actions.  I  do  also  thiiik; 
that  it  is  agr'eeable  to  the  dictates  of;  rei^ 
son  itself  to  believe,  that  the  same  great 
Gkxl  who  brings  men  to  life  again,  will 
bring  those  together  whom  death  has 
separated.  When  hia  power  is  at:  work  in 
this  great  dispensation,  it  is  very  probidl>le 
that  this ,  should  be  a  part  of  his  gracious 
design.  But  for  a  specific  text,  I  know 
none  which  speaks  the  thhig  more  posi- 
tively than  this  which  I  have  chosen*  St. 
Faul^  you  see,  expected  that  he  should 
know,  <and  be  known  to,  those  his  oon^ 
verts ;  that  their  relation  should  subsist 
and  be  retained  between  them ;  and  with 
this  hope  he  laboured  and  iendeavoured, 
instantly  and  incessantly,  that;  he  might 
be  able  at  last  to  present  them^  and  to 
present  them  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.    Now 
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wkalk^  atBEiuliappearedtoIdokforaa;tothe 
gimet$i  contiiiuaDce,  or  rather  revival  bf 
our  knowledge  of  each  other  after  death, 
every  man  who  strives,  like  St  Paul,  to  at* 
tain  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  may 
expect,  as  wdl  as  he. 

Having  discoursed  thus  far  concerning 
the  article  of  doctrine  itself:  I  will  now 
proceed  to  enforce  such  practical  reflect 
tiont  as  result  from  it.    Now  it  is  necea^ 
itary  for  you  to  observe^  that  all  which  ia 
h^e  produced  from  Scripture  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  relates  solely 
to  the  resurrection  of  the  just     It  ia  of 
them  only  that  St    Paul  speaks   in   the 
15th  ch^ter  of  1  Corinthians.     It   is  of 
the  body  of  hinf,  who  is  accepted  in  Christy 
that  the  apostle  declares,  that  ^^  it  is  sown 
indiBhondur,  but  raised  in  glory;  sown  in 
weakness,    rabed  in  power/'    .  Likewise 
when    he    speaks,    in    another    place,   of 
^^  Christ's  changing   our  vile  bodies  that 
they  may  be  like  his  glorious  bady;"  it  is  of 
the  bodies  of  Christ's  saints  alone,  of  whom 
tfaiaissaid    This  point  is,  I  think,  agreed 
upoa  JEWidngst  learned  meui  and  is  indeed 
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very  plain.  In  like  mannart  in  the  pasaage 
of  the  text)  and,  I  think,  it  will  be  found 
trae  of  every  other  in  which  mankind 
knowing  one  another  in  a  fbture  life  is 
impliedi  the  implication  extend  only  to 
these  who  are  received  amongst  the  blessed* 
Whom  was  St.  Paul  to  know  ?  even  those 
whom  he  was  to  present  perfect  in  CSuist 
Jesus.  Concerning  the  reprobate  and  re- 
jected,  whether  they  will  not  be  banished 
fiom  the  presence  of  God,  and  from  aD 
their  former  relations;  whether  they  wUl 
not  be  lost,  as  to  all  happiness  of  their 
own,  so  to  the  knowledge  of  those,  who 
knew  them  in  this  mortal  stat^  we  have 
from  Scripture  no  assurance  or  intimation 
whatever.  One  thing  seems  to  follow  with 
probability  from  the  nature  of  the  things 
namely,  that  if  the  wicked  be  known  to 
one  another  in  a  state  of  perdition,  their 
knowledge  will  only  serve  to  a^ravate  their 
misery. 

What  th^i  is  the  inference  from  all  this  ? 
Do  we  seek,  do  we  covet  earnestly  to  be 
restored  to  the  society  of  those  who  were 
once  near  and  dear,  to  us,    and  who  are 
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gone  before  ?  It  is  only  by  leading  godly 
lives,  that  we  can  hope  to  have  thijs  wish 
accomplished  Should  we  prefer,  to  all 
ddights,  to  all  pleasures  in  the  world,  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  again  in  happiness 
aad  peace,  those  whose-  presence,  whilst 
they  were  amongst  us,  made  up  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment.of  our  lives?  It  must  be,  by 
giving  up  our  sins,  by  parting  with  our 
criminal  delights  and  guilty  pursuits,  that 
we  can  ever  expect  to  attain  to  this  satisfac- 
tion. Is  there  a  great  difference  between 
the  thought  of  losing  those  we  love  for 
ever,  of  taking  at  their  deaths  or  our  own, 
an  eternal  farewell,  never  to  see  them 
more;  and  the  reflection  that  we  are  about 
to  be  separated  for  a  few  years  at  the 
longest,  to  be  united  with  them  in  a  new 
and  better  state  of  mutual  existence ;  is 
there,  I  say,  a  difierence  to  the  heart  of 
man  between  these  two  things  ?  and  does 
it  not  call  upon  us  to  strive  with  redoubled 
endeavours,  that  the  case  truly  may  turn 
out  so?  The  more  and  more  we  reflect 
upon  the  difference,  between  the  con- 
sequraices  of  a  lewd,  unthinking,  careless, 
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Uroluie^  jdkhdnest  life;  and  a.  life  of  joeii- 
gio%  sobuety>  seriousness^  good  u/ddaas 
tnd  good  principles,  the  more  we  shall  see 
the  Qiadness  and  stupidity  of  the  one,  and 
the  true  solid  wisdom  of  the  other.  This 
is  one  of  the  distinctions.  If  we  go  on  in 
our  sins,  we  are  not  to  expect  to  awaken  to 
a  joyful  meeting  with  our  friends,  and 
relatives,  and  dear  connexions.  If  we  turn 
•way  from  our  sins,  and  take  up  religion 
in  earnest,  we  may.  My  brethren,  religion 
disarms  even  death.  It  disarms  it  of  that 
which  is  its  bitterness  and  its  sdng,  the 
power  of  dividing  those  who  are  dear  to 
pne  another.  But  this  blessing,  like  every 
blessing  which  it  promises,  is  only  to  the 
just  and  good,  to  the  penitent  and  reformed, 
to  those  who  are  touched  at  the  heart  with 
a  sense  of  its  importance;  who  know 
thoroughly  and  experimentally,  who  feel 
in  their  inward  mind  and  consciences,  that 
religion  is  the  only  course  that  can  end 
well :  that  cian  bring  either  them  or  theirs 
to  the  presence  of  God,  blessed  for  ever- 
more;  that  can  cause  them,  after  the.  toils 
of  life  and  stifuggle  of  death  are  over^  to 
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meet  again  in  a  joyful  deliverance  from 
the  grave ;  in  a  new  and  never  ceasing  hap- 
piness, in  the  presence  and  society  of  one 
another. 
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SERMON  XXXV. 


THE  OENERAL  RE8UBEECTION4 


John,  v.  28,  29. 

*  The  hour  u  comings  in  the  which  all  that  are 
in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice^  and  shall 
came  forth ;  they  thai  have  donegoodj  unto 
the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have 
done  evUy  unto  the  resurrection  of  dam^ 
nation. 

T^HESE  words  are  so  important,  that  if 
Jesus  Christ  had  never  delivered  any 
other,  if  he  had  come  into  the  world  and 
pronounced  only  this  simple  declaration,  and 
proved  the  truth  and  certainty  of  it  by  the 
miracles  which  he  wrought,  he  would  have 
left  enough  to  have  guided  his  foUowers  to 
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everlasting  happiness :  he  would  have  done 
more  towards  making    mankind  virtuous 
and  happy,  than   all  the  teachers  and  all 
the  wisdom  that  ever  appeared  upon  earth, 
had  done  before  him.     We  should  eadi 
and  every  one  of  us  have  owed  more  to 
him  for  this  single  piece  of  intelligence^ 
than  we  owe  to  our  parents,  our  dearest 
friend,  or  the  best  benefactor  we  have.   This 
text  is  the  poor  man's  creed.     It  is  his 
religion:  it  is  to  be  imprinted  upon  his 
memory,  and  upon  his  heart :  it  is  what  the 
most  simple  can  understand:  it  is  what, 
when  understood  and  believed,  excels  all 
the  knowledge  and  learning  In  the  universe : 
it  is  what  we  are  to  carry  about  with  us  in 
our  thoughts :  daily  remember  and  daily 
reflect  upon :  remember  not  only  at  church, 
not  only  in  our  devotions,  or  in  our  set 
meditations,  but  in  our  business,  our  plea- 
sures,  in   whatever  we   intend,   plan,  or 
execute,  whatever  we  think  about,  or  what^- 
ever  we  set  about ;  remember,  that  ^<  they 
that  have  done  good  shall  come  unto  the 
resurection  of  life ;  they  that  have  done  evil 
unto  the  resurrecticm  of  damnation." 
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Reflect  whtt  great  things  this  short 
sentence  contains.  It  teaches  us,  b^ond 
contradiction,  that  all  does  not  end  here : 
that  our  happiness,  or  misery  is  not  over  at 
our  death :  that  a  new  state  of  things  will 
b^n  with  every  one  of  us,  and  that  in  a 
short  time.  This  point  I  say,  our  Saviout 
proves  beyond  contradiction :  and  how  does 
he  prove  it?  By  healing  thesick,  byrestoring 
sight  to  the  blind,  by  raising  the  dead,  by 
various  astonishing  and  incontestable  mira- 
cles ;  and  above  all,  by  coming  himself  to 
life  again,  after  being  three  days  dead  and 
buried,  he  prwed  that  Grod  Almighty  was 
with  him;  that  he  came  from  God:  that 
he  knew  what  passed  in  the  other  world ; 
that  he  had  Grod's  own  authority  to  say 
and  promise  this  to  mankind.  Upon  the 
faith  and  trust  of  this  promise,  we  know 
that  we  shall  rise  again ;  all  are  equally 
assured .  of  it,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  Wise  and  learned  men  thought 
indeed  the  same  thing  before;  they  con- 
cluded it  to  be  so  from  probable  argument 
and  reasonings ;  but  this  was  not  like 
having  it,  as  we  have  it,  from  God  himself; 


OTy.what  is  just  the  same  thing,  from  the 
inouth  of  a  person,  to  whom  God  gave  wk- 
ness  by  signs,  and  wonders,  and  migh<^ 
deeds.  They  were  far  short  ^f  our  ceir- 
tsinty,  who  did  study  it  the  deepest  Hiere 
were  but  few  who  could  study  <^  oompte** 
hend  it  at  all.  Blessed  be  God,  we  are  all 
informed^  we  are  aH^from  the  most  learned 
to  the  most  ignorant,  made  sure  and  certain 

of  it. 
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Having  then  this  great  doctrine  secured, 
that  we  shall  all  come  again'  into  a  new 
world  and  a  new  life,  the  next  great  point, 
whidi  every  serious*  mind  wiH  turn  to,  the 
second  grand  question  t6  be  asked^  is,  who 
are  to  be  happy,  and  who  will  be  miserable 
in  that  other  state?  T%ie  text  satisfies  us 
completely  upon  this  head.  You  ask,  whd 
shall  come  to  the  resurrection  of  life?  The 
text  replies,  they  that  havti  done  good. 
Observe  well,  arid  never  forget  this  answer. 
It  is  not  the  wise,'  the  Itemed,  the  greiEtt, 
the  honoured,  the  profe^iscn*  Of  this  or  that 
doctrine,  the  member  of  this  church,  or 
the  maintainer  of  that  article  of  faith,  but 
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he  that  dottk  good}  he^  of  whufteTer  jqua- 
Uty  or  eondiidooy  who  Hknwes  honestJy  to 
make  hw  life  of  service .  to  ,dio«e  mbout 
kirn  s  to  be  useful  in  his  callfaig,  and 
to  his  genemtion;  to  hb  haulff  to  his 
tteigliJbourhoodt  ami,  according  to  his  al»- 
Btys  to  his  country  and  to  mankind ;  ^  he 
that  doeth  good."  All  the  rest,  without 
this,  goes  for  nothing,  though  he  under- 
stand the  things  of  religion  ever  so  well, 
or  believe  ever  so  rightly  :  though  he  cry. 
Lord,  Lord:  be  he  ever  so  constant  and 
devout  in  his  prayers;  or  talk  ever  so 
much,  or  so  well,  or  so  earnestly  for  re- 
ligion: unless  he  do  good;  unless  his  ac- 
tions, and  dealings,  and  behaviour  come 
up  to  his  knowledge,  and  his  discourse 
correspond  with  his  outward  profession  and 
belief,  it  will  avail  him  nothing ;  he  is  not 
the  man,  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  hath  pro- 
mised in  the  text,  that  he  shall  come  to  the 
resurrection  of  life.  The  issue  of  life  and 
death  is  put  upon  our  conduct  and  beha- 
viour ;  that  is  made  the  test  we  are  to  be 
tried  by. 
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Again,  Wfaeu  we  read  in  Sodpture^  whoa 
we  know  from  poeitive  and  undoubted 
authority,  that  misery  and  destruction,  niin^ 
torment^  and  damnation^  are  reserved  for 
some,  it  is  surely  the  most  natural,  the  laost 
interesting  of  all  inquiries  to  know  for 
w^om.  The  text^tells  us^  ''  for  them  tlmt 
^ve  dooie  evil.'' 

Here  let  the  timorous  conscience  take 
courage*  It  is  not  any  man's  errors,  or  ig« 
norance;  his  want  of  understanding,  or  edu** 
caliion,  or  ability,  that  will  be  laid  to  his 
charge  at  the  day  of  Judgment  i  or  that  will 
bnng  him  into  danger  of  the  damnation, 
which  the  gospel  threatens;  it  ishamngidone 
evil;  having  wilfully  gone  about  to  disobey 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  will  Mid  commuid 
of  his  Creator,  by  committing  mischief,  and 
doing  wrong  and  injury  to  his  fellow-^^rea^ 
tares. 

Let  the  bold  and  ^esumptuous  sinner 
hear  this  text  with  fear  and  tremblings  Xiet 
him,  who  cares  not  what  misery  he  occa- 
sions, what  evil  «nd  harm  he  does,  if  he 
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dill  but  eottipasft  his  ^ffAM^/ oaity  *  his 
bwn'end)  or  serve  his 'widc^  hiSIs  diid 
^Ifittsiuries ;  let  him,  I  say,  be  given  to  mi- 
d^rsiband,  what  h^  has  to  look  for;  ^he 
tiiM  dofeth  evil  shall  come  to  the  Resiir-* 
irection  of  damnation ;"  this  *  is  absolute, 
final,  and  peremptory ;  here  is  no  except 
tion,  no  excuse,  no  respect  of  person,  or 
condition. 

*  Tfaej  that  have  dokie  good  shall  come 
fl^ain  unto  the  Resurrectidh  of  life.  But, 
aksl  I  hear  you  say.  What  good  can  I 
do?  my  means  and  my  opportunities  lure 
too  small  and  straitened  to  think  of  doing 
good.  You  do  not  sufficiently  reflect,  what 
doing  good  is.  You  are  apt  to  confine 
the  notion  of  it  to  giving  to  others,  and 
giving  liberally.  This,  no  doubt,  is  right 
and  meritorious  i  but  it  is  certainly  not  in 
every  man's  power ;  comparatively  speak- 
ing, it  is,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  very 
few.  But  doing  good  is  of  a  much  more 
general  nature ;  and  is  in  a  greater  or 
less  d^ree  practicable  by  aU.  For  when- 
ever we  make  one  human  creatare  hi^- 
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pieri  pr abetter  tl^n  he  wouldhave  been 
}!irj^pUt  our  helpr  thBn  we  do  good.  .  And 
wlvBn  we  do  thb  from  a  proper  motive^ 
that  is,  with  a  sense  and  a  desire  of  pleasing 
Gk>d  by  doing  it,  then  we  do  good  in  the 
true;    sense:  f^  the   text,    and   of   God's 
gracious  promise.    Now  let  every  one9;^iii 
particular,  reflect,  whether,  in  this  sense^ 
he   has    not   some   good   in   his    power: 
some  within  his  own  doors,  to  his  family^ 
hi9  childi;en,  his  kindred;  by  his  labour, 
*  his  authority,    his  example,    by  bringing, 
^em  up,  and  keeping  them  in  the  way 
of  passing  their  lives  honestly^  and  quietly, 
and  usefully.     What  good  more  important, 
miore  practicable  than  this   is?      Again, 
something  may  be  done  beyond  our  own 
household :  by  acts  of  tenderness  and  kindr 
nesfi^'  of  help,    and    compassion    to.  -our 
neighbours.     Not  a  particle  of  this  will 
be^  Idst*     It  is  all  set  down  in  the  book  of 
life ;  and  happy  are  they,  who  have  much 
there  !     And  again,  if  any  of  us  be  really 
sQrry^  that  we  have,  not  so.  much  in  our 
power,  as.  we  would  desire,  let  us  remfim«- 
ber  (ihb  short  rule^  that  since  w6>ean.do 
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little  good,  to  take  oar*  that  we  do  no 
harm.  Let  us  show  our  sinoeritrf  by  oar 
innocence :  that,  at  lea^  is  alw*]f8  in  eor 
power. 

Finallj,  let  us  reflect,  that  in  the  habita- 
tions of  life  are  many  mansions ;  rewards  of 
various  orders  and  degrees,  proportioned  to 
our  various  d^rees  of  virtue  and  exertion 
here.  ^^  He  that  soweth  plenteouslj,  shall 
reap  plenteously.'*  We  can  never  do  too 
much;  never  be  too  earnest  in  doing  good ; 
because  every  good  action  here  will,  we  are 
certain,  be  an  addition  of  happiness  here- 
after ;  will  advance  us  to  a  better  condition 
in  the  life  to  come,  whatever  be  our  lot  or 
success  in  this.  God  will  not  fail  of  his 
promise.  He  hath  commissioned  his  be- 
loved Son  to  tell  us,  that  they  that  have 
done  good  shall  enter  into  the  resurrection 
of  life.  Let  us  humbly  and  thankfully  ac- 
cept his  gracious  offer.  We  have  but  one 
business  in  this  world.  It  is  to  strive  to 
make  us  worthy  of  a  better.  Whatever 
this  trial  may  cost  us :  how  long,  how 
earnestly,  how  patiently  soever,  through 
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whatever  difficulties,  by  whatever  toils  we 
endeavour  to  obey  and  please  our  Maker, 
we  are  supported  in  them  by  this  solid 
and  never  ceasing  consolation,  ^^  that  our 
labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord/' 
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